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Some Wiltshire Beakers and Their Contexts 


by HUMPHREY CASE 


This paper assesses Wiltshire beakers in the light both of the author’s recently published national classification 
and of recent field work and excavation. Some inter-regional reaction is seen and developments in the Stonehenge 
and Avebury regions are related to intake of land. Well-known monuments deployed in the argument include 
Amesbury barrow 51 and the West Kennet long barrow. Reference is made to round barrows by Grinsell’s num- 
bers (Grinsell 1957) and to long barrows by name. Calendrical chronology (BC) is used throughout, but indi- 
vidual radiocarbon determinations are quoted conventionally as bp. 


INTRODUCTION 


Recently I proposed (Case 1993) a scheme for 
Britain and Ireland of five regional groups of beakers 
and associated pottery from grave and non-grave 
contexts (Groups A-E), finding strong confirmation 
in a paper by Ian Kinnes and his collaborators 
(Kinnes ez al. 1991) that these groups appeared from 
around the mid 3rd millennium BC (in calendrical 
chronology) and persisted in some cases towards the 
mid 2nd millennium. They can be related to bell- 
beaker pottery in western Europe, to Single Grave 
pottery across the North Sea and to native Late 
Neolithic pottery. To some extent they share non- 
pottery associations; and in various ways show reac- 
tions one on the other. They comprise Irish Group A; 
north British Group B, to which can be related wide- 
spread and persistent developments throughout 
Britain; Group C, appearing mainly northern; a very 
persistent southern British Group D and a south-east 
English and East Anglian Group E. 

This paper attempts to interpret Wiltshire beakers 
in the light of this national grouping, drawing on 
recent field work and excavation (e.g. Richards 1990; 
Gingell 1992) and work by Paul Ashbee, Isobel 
Smith, Stuart Piggott (e.g. 1962) and Marcus Stone 
in our own day, before them Maud Cunnington (e.g. 
1927) and before her John Thurnam (1860) in a line 
going back to William Cunnington and Richard Colt 
Hoare. 

In Wessex as in much of southern Britain I hold 
Group D to have been primeval, appearing first 
around the mid 3rd millennium BC (Case 1993, 
262), but persisting through the third and fourth 
quarters of the 3rd millennium possibly into the 
second quarter of the 2nd millennium (e.g. for such a 
late date Berwick St John, Clarke 1970, fig. 153: 
BM-2519, 3390 +50 bp). Group D is characterized 
especially by beakers with out-turned rims and deco- 


ration with strong horizontal emphasis: decoration 
overall or in narrow zones, twisted cord-impressed 
(style 1: Figure 7, no. 1) or more generally comb-im- 
pressed (style 2: Figures 2, no. 1; 4, no. 6). It is repre- 
sented by some of Wiltshire’s and Britain’s richest 
beaker graves, with internationally comparable grave 
goods, such as Mere 6a (Figure 2, nos. 1—5; possibly 
third quarter of the 3rd millennium, cf. Chilbolton 
primary burial, Hants, Russel 1990); Winterslow 
JFSS 3 (Clarke 1970, fig. 134) and Shrewton 5k 
(Figure 2, nos. 6-9) on the southern fringes of 
Salisbury Plain; and Bishops Cannings 81 (Figure 2, 
nos. 10-12) and Roundway 8 (Figure 2, nos. 13-17) 
on the Marlborough Downs — probably all fourth 
quarter of the 3rd millennium BC or early 2nd mil- 
lennium. 

The basal hatched geometrical motifs on beakers 
such as those from Winterslow, Bishops Cannings 
and Roundway (Figure 2) can however be related to 
complications which occurred in southern Britain 
probably from the fourth quarter of the 3rd millen- 
nium, with the appearance of beakers with formal 
traits and decorative motifs related ultimately to 
Group B —a widespread group which appears to have 
originated in north Britain around the mid 3rd mil- 
lennium, more or less contemporaneously with 
Group D in the south, if not earlier. These formal 
traits and decorative motifs show two fairly distinct 
aspects. On the one hand are zonally accentuated 
necks (Figures 2, no. 6; 4, no. 1, and cf. P 350, P 351 
from the West Kennet Avenue, Smith 1965a, fig. 78) 
and grouped angular motifs such as chevrons 
(Figures 3, no. 1; 4, nos. 1 and 7) and inturned rims 
(Figures 3, nos. 3, 4, 10, 12; 4, nos. 3, 5; 8, nos. 2-4) 
or straightish rims or necks (Figures 4, nos. 2, 4, 7; 7, 
no. 2) which seem quite emphatically northern in 
origin; on the other hand there are related changes in 
which the northern component appears varying or 
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Figure 2. Grave groups from Mere 6a (nos. 1-5); Shrewton 5k (6-9); Bishops Cannings 81 (10-12); Roundway 8 (13-17). 
Nos. 2, 7, 14, 15, copper; 8, possibly copper; 3, gold; 4, 12, 16, slate or other rock; 17, flint; 5, 9, 11, bone. 
Nos. 10-12 after Robertson-Mackay 1980 
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less emphatic, such as hatched geometrical motifs 
(Figures 2, nos. 10, 13; 3, nos. 3, 4; 4, nos. 2, 5, 75 8, 
no. 3), reserved (Figures 3, no. 10; 7, no. 3; 8, no. 6) 
and floating motifs (Figures 3, nos. 3, 4; 8, nos. 2, 3, 
5) and a tendency to broad bands of decoration 
(Figures 3, nos. 3, 4, 10; 4, no. 3) and to verticality 
(Figures 3, nos. 4, 12; 4, nos. 5, 7), sometimes in flag 
(Figure 3, no. 12) or pennant (Stone 1930/32, fig. 3) 
patterns. 

The situation is complex since reactions varied: 
some beakers (style 3: Figures 3, nos. 3, 4, 10, 123 4, 
no. 3) and sherd assemblages (pp. 4, 13) show strong 
or perhaps total incorporation of these Group B 
traits, others only weak or partial (Figures 2, nos. 10, 
13; 3, no. 1; 4, no. 4; p. 12), with strong continuity 
from Group D. With these northern innovations 
came some developments in associated pottery and 
other associated objects (themselves probably north- 
ern innovations), such as flint daggers (Figure 3, no. 
2), stone so-called battleaxes (Figure 3, nos. 11, 14) 
and rivet-attached copper and bronze _ knives 
(Figures 2, nos. 7, 8; 3, no. 13). A radiocarbon deter- 
mination on a bone sample (3750 +50 bp, BM-2516 
from Shrewton 24, Green and Rollo-Smith 1984; 
beaker, Figure 4, no. 2 this paper) confirms others on 
charcoal samples (e.g. 3738 + 90 bp, BM-287 from 
burial A, Amesbury 51, Ashbee 1975/76; beaker, 
Figure 4, no. 7 this paper) to indicate that these ulti- 
mately northern-derived pottery and other innova- 
tions appeared in Wessex in the fourth quarter of the 
3rd millennium, rather than as I over-cautiously sug- 
gested (Case 1993, 257) not until the turn of the 3rd 
and 2nd millennia. Thus, quite a wide range of 
beaker combinations (Groups D, B and various reac- 
tions between them) are likely to have been present 
together in Wiltshire over hundreds of years, perhaps 
for more than half a millennium. 


THE STONEHENGE REGION (Figure 1) 


Groups D and B 

Styles 2 and 3 beakers (e.g. Figures 2, no. 6; 3, no. 10 
and 4, nos. 2, 3, 4—7) from graves in barrow groups 
north, west and south of Stonehenge and to the east 
argue for considerable and varied presence. The 
sample from Amesbury 71 providing NPL-77 (3960 
+110 bp) together with its association, which might 
suggest a mid 3rd-millennium BC date, are unfortu- 
nately of uncertain significance (Christie 1967, 339; 
Smith in op. cit., 350, no. 2). Indeterminate beaker 
sherds from the upper part of the primary silt of the 
south ditch at Coneybury henge monument 
(Richards 1990, 129 and fig. 106, P82) could 


however support activity around this date. Elsewhere 
at or near the southern edge of Salisbury Plain, non- 
grave assemblages from Easton Down, Winterslow 
and Castle Meadow, Downton are candidates for 
early Group D, say from the third quarter of the 3rd 
millennium. At Easton Down, separation seems fairly 
clear between Peterborough ware associated traces, 
the beaker Group D assemblage from area B, and the 
presumably later Group B assemblage from area A 
(Stone 1930/32, 1932/34, 1935/37b; and Arthur 
ApSimon, personal information). At Downton sepa- 
ration between the overlapping Peterborough ware 
and beaker Group D seems quite clear (Rahtz 1962, 
119-27). Here ApSimon noted that multiple twisted 
cord impressions (7bid., 129 and fig. 13, no. 15; and 
twinned, no. 16) could be compared with those on 
north European Single Grave pottery; the rare occur- 
rence of somewhat similar impressions on 
Peterborough ware, as at Cherhill in the Avebury 
region (Smith in Smith and Evans 1983, 89, fig. 24, 
nos. P30—7) could presumably be earlier. 

Cleal Gn Richards 1990, 237, 244-5) noted a 
certain concentration of both Peterborough ware 
and style 1 beaker sherds in the Wilsford Down area, 
where a typologically early style 2 beaker (Smith 
1991, fig. 12, P6) from Wilsford cum Lake 54 could 
also suggest early Group D activity; but style 2 
beakers of this kind may have had a longer currency 
than has sometimes been assumed (Case 1993, 262). 
North of Stonehenge, a large Group D sherd scatter, 
with at least one concentration, came from east of 
Robin Hood’s Ball (Julian Richards, personal infor- 
mation) and there was a smaller possibly similar 
scatter north and west of the Greater Cursus (Cleal 
in Richards 1990, 33). To the east a Group D assem- 
blage came from the loam core of Amesbury 61 
(Ashbee 1984, 76-9), 

Two small Group B non-grave assemblages have 
recently been recorded in south Wiltshire to supple- 
ment that from area A, Easton Down — one from 
Butterfield Down in the Amesbury area (Dr A.P. 
Fitzpatrick and Trust for Wessex Archaeology: per- 
sonal information). North and south of Stonehenge, 
surface sherd scatters and stratified contexts show a 
certain Group B content: at the Lesser Cursus (W 
55), Fargo Wood, the North Kite (Raymond in 
Richards 1990, 82, 199, 189-90) and Coneybury 
henge (Ellison in Richards 1990, 147). These small 
assemblages (assuming them to be unitary) should 
date from the fourth quarter of the 3rd millennium 
or later. 

Such a date for the North Kite would be consis- 
tent with Smith’s inference (1991, 31) that it post- 
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Figure 4. Beakers: No. 1, Beckhampton; 2, Shrewton 24; 3, Fargo ring-barrow; 4, Shrewton 5a; 5-7, Amesbury 51; 8, 
Sanctuary, Overton Hill. Bowl: No. 9, West Kennet Avenue. Food Vessel: No. 3a, Fargo ring-barrow. No. 1 after Young 
1950; 3, 3a after Stone 1937/39; 5—7 after Ashbee 1975/76; 8 after Annable and Simpson 1964; 9 after Smith 1965a 


WILTSHIRE BEAKERS 


dated Wilsford cum Lake 51, which contained style 3 
beaker and putative Food Vessel pottery — a pottery 
combination seen north of Stonehenge in the Fargo 
so-called henge monument (Stone 1937/39) in the 
Cursus barrow group, presumably a ring barrow 
(beaker, Figure 4, no. 3; Food Vessel, no. 3a). Some 
500 metres south-east in the same barrow group, 
the beaker sequence recorded in excavations by 
Cunnington and Colt Hoare and by Ashbee at 
Amesbury 51 (Ashbee 1975/76, 27) should fall 
within the same period when beaker groups of varied 
affinities were present together in Wiltshire. Ashbee 
(op. cit., 25, 27) argued that the published record and 
archive of Cunnington and Colt Hoare were faulty, 
since they defied the typological consensus of the 
1970s. However it now seems perfectly possible that 
a style 3 beaker (Figure 4, no. 5) was in primary 
context on the floor of the grave, as the early 19th- 
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century excavators recorded, with a style 2 beaker 
(Figure 4, no. 6) secondary in a grave in the ditch 
and another style 3 beaker (Figure 4, no. 7) tertiary 
in the mound. 

Publication of the fairly small assemblage from 
Stonehenge itself is keenly awaited. If unitary, it 
should belong to the same horizon as above, appear- 
ing characteristically Group D but with sherds of at 
least one finger-printed vessel of a kind characteristic 
of Group B non-grave assemblages. 


THE AVEBURY REGION (Figure 5) 


In the Avebury region, as around Stonehenge, styles 
2 and 3 beakers from graves (Figures 2, nos. 10, 13; 
3, nos. 1, 3, 4, 12; 4, nos. 1, 8), both under barrows 
and otherwise, argue for considerable Group D, B 
and varied presence. 
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Figure 5. The Avebury region 
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Non-grave Group D 

Candidates for primeval Group D (possibly third 
quarter of the 3rd millennium) are from the sec- 
ondary silting of the ditches of the Horslip and South 
Street long barrows (Ashbee et al. 1979, 214, 218, 
288-9). At Horslip, the sherds were stratified with 
one of Peterborough ware (Smith in op. cit., 218), at 
South Street partly overlapping but mainly above 
that pottery (zbid., 272—3). This juxtaposition of the 
two wares recalls the situation south of Salisbury 
Plain at Easton Down and Downton (above, p.4) 
and possibly at Wilsford Down (Cleal with Raymond 
in Richards 1990, 237). North of Avebury, Dean 
Bottom (Gingell 1992) provided a mature Group D 
assemblage dating probably to the fourth quarter of 
the 3rd millennium (judging by BM-1669R: 3750 + 
100 bp). Meyrick’s collections of sherds from the 
same area of the Marlborough Downs, over some 
three kilometres from Preshute Down to Rockley 
and Ogbourne Maizey Downs (Meyrick 1973, 
Swanton 1987), may be of a similar date; according 
to Cleal (in Gingell 1992, 152) only one style 3 sherd 
appears. It is tempting to suggest that they derive 
from a string of individual settlements as at 
Molenaarsgraaf, western Netherlands (Louwe 
Kooijmans 1974, 169 ff.), but the activity recorded 
in excavation at Dean Bottom seems to have been 
short-lived (Cleal in Gingell 1992, 152). 


Non-grave Group B 

Rather indeterminate beaker pottery was to a large 
extent residual at Cherhill, although apparently 
related to boundary ditches (Smith and Evans 1983, 
63, 91, 113). Seven pre-barrow pits at Avebury 55, 
about 275 metres north-west of the West Kennet 
long barrow may represent Group B activity (Smith 
1965b, 37-42), and sherds characteristic of this 
group were in the upper fillings of causewayed enclo- 
sure ditches at Knap Hill (Connah 1965, 10; Smith 
in op. cit., 14 and fig. 6) and Windmill Hill (Smith 
1965a, 11, 80-2). Group B activity may have oc- 
curred at Bromham (Gingell 1979/80, 38). 


Group E 

A beaker (Figure 4, no. 8) from a grave on the west 
side of stonehole C 12 at the Sanctuary, Overton Hill 
(Cunnington 1931, 313) represents south-east 
English Group E (Case 1993, 263-4). It is hardly 
a surprising find in a much frequented region. 
(Annable and Simpson 1964, no. 99 showing comb- 
impressed decoration appears correct rather than 
Clarke 1970, fig. 347, where classified as BW). 


THE WEST KENNET LONG BARROW (Figure 6) 


The most intriguing contexts of beaker pottery in the 


Avebury region are the secondary fillings of the 
chambers and the forecourt filling of the West 
Kennet long barrow; they help to provide a key to the 
development of Beaker settlement in Wiltshire. 


The recorded excavations and finds 
The barrow’s west chamber was excavated by 
Thurnam (1860, 1867) and its four side chambers 
and forecourt by Piggott (1962). Piggott recognised 
that the secondary fillings of all five chambers were 
similar, consisting (op. cit., 26—7, fig. 9) essentially of 
chalk rubble containing or sealing charcoal-rich 
layers or lenses which contained numerous sherds, 
struck flints including implements, a few other stone 
objects, bone implements and beads, animal bones — 
and human bones possibly derived from the primary 
burials on the floors of the chambers. Sherds, struck 
flint and human bone came from the forecourt. 
Sherds in the chamber fillings included a little 
Early Neolithic pottery possibly derived from the 
primary burial deposits and much Late Neolithic 
pottery with Peterborough ware of all three styles 
(Ebbsfleet, Mortlake and Fengate), a little Grooved 
ware, and some beaker pottery of all three styles 
(Cunnington 1927 for west chamber pottery report; 
Piggott 1962 for remaining chambers and forecourt). 
Peterborough ware of all three styles, Grooved ware 
and beaker pottery came from the west, north-west, 
north-east and south-east chambers; Peterborough 
and Grooved ware from the south-west chamber; 
Peterborough and beaker pottery from the forecourt. 


Was the secondary filling a single act or a prolonged 
process? 

Piggott had no doubt that the filling of all four side 
chambers and the forecourt blocking comprised a 
single act; and although stratigraphical evidence for 
the relationship between the fillings of the side cham- 
bers and that of the west chamber had been de- 
stroyed by Thurnam’s excavation, their basic 
similarity gave no reason to doubt that they were all 
part of the same unitary process. To reconcile this 
with the apparently wide chronological range of the 
pottery involved (as seen for example in the apparent 
stratigraphical separation of the Ebbsfleet style and 
other Peterborough, Grooved and beaker wares 
nearby at Windmill Hill: Smith 1965a, 11, 14), 
Piggott argued, taking account too of the compara- 
tively fresh breaks on some of the sherds, that offer- 
ings including complete pots had been stored, some 
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Figure 6. West Kennet long barrow: simplified plan and sections, after Piggott 1962 
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for very long periods, in a putative offering house, and 
finally incorporated all together in the chamber fill- 
ings and forecourt blocking. He drew an analogy to a 
recently excavated building, which appeared to have 
stored pottery offerings, adjacent to a passage-grave 
cemetery at Tustrup, Jutland (Piggott 1962, 75). 

Recently Thomas and Whittle (1986, 139-50) 
offered a reinterpretation: there was no need to 
assume an offering house; the secondary filling of the 
chambers was not a single act but a long sequence in 
at least three stages, the earliest with Ebbsfleet 
pottery and the latest with beaker sherds; apparent 
stratigraphical inversion in this sequence (for in- 
stance beaker pottery in basal layers) could be attrib- 
uted to burrowing animals, the bones of rabbit, 
badger, fox and polecat having been ‘not infrequent’ 
(Piggott 1962, 53). 

These opposed interpretations can be assessed 
stratigraphically. First, the absence of pronounced 
anomalies, strong discontinuities, or weathered or 
compacted or molluscan horizons from the descrip- 
tions and the published sections of the side chamber 
fillings (op. cit., fig. 9) together strongly support the 
opinion of a very experienced excavator that the 
filling was a single act. Secondly, the absence of 
burrows in the published sections suggests rather 
emphatically that burrowing animals may not have 
intruded very significantly (as Piggott commented, 
op. cit., 53; and cf. op. cit., fig. 9 with Avery 1982, 
figs. 11, 12, being sections of the inner ditch of the 
Abingdon causewayed enclosure, probably near a 
Monastic rabbit warren). An addition can however 
be made to Piggott’s interpretation: the sloping strat- 
ification at the top of the filling of the south-west 
chamber (Piggott 1962, fig. 9) is unlikely to have 
been produced with the capstone in place; and the 
otherwise generally horizontal nature of the filling 
wherever recorded (seen also in op. cit., pl. XVIII) 
suggests that the capstones may also have been tem- 
porarily shifted from the other chambers, for the 
upper filling at any rate. Possibly the capstone of the 
south-east chamber was not replaced (op. cit., 3), al- 
though this would seem inconsistent with strenuous 
if unenduring efforts to seal the forecourt blocking 
with stones 43, 45 and 47. 

Piggott noted widespread parallels to the chamber 
filling and forecourt blocking at West Kennet in 
practices at other megalithic tombs (op. cit., 69-71) — 
especially in north Britain where many instances 
have been collected by Henshall (1963; 1972). 
Noteworthy too are Achnacreebeag, Argyllshire 
(Ritchie 1969/70, 36) where the chamber filling in- 
cluded beaker sherds, and Ibister, Orkney (Hedges 


1983), where the main chamber seems to have been 
filled in one stage with the roof at least partly 
removed (a process not contradicted by a radiocar- 
bon date from human bone in the filling appearing 
earlier than one from the basal shelf). Various block- 
ing procedures have also been repeatedly recorded at 
British non-megalithic long barrows (e.g. Kinnes 
1992, 92-3, but it seems most unlikely that all these 
(megalithic and non-megalithic) were more or less 
contemporary and that the motive was in every case 
the same. What follows is offered in the context of 
West Kennet and is thus not intended as a detailed 
general explanation. 


What was the source of the secondary chamber filling at 
West Kennet? 

The secondary fillings of the five chambers at West 
Kennet (as described by Thurnam and Piggott) can 
be seen as very enlarged versions of the fillings of 
some Late Neolithic pits (which it would also be dif- 
ficult to deny as having been filled in more or less a 
single process). These fillings consist of a matrix of 
mineral soil or subsoil with layers rich in charcoal, 
sherds, struck flint and animal bone (cf. Grooved 
ware pits: Woodlands, Amesbury, Stone and Young 
1948; Ratfyn, Amesbury, Stone 1935/37a; Chalk 
Plaque pit, Amesbury, Cleal and Allen 1994, 60-2; 
and pits 2 and 5, Cassington, Oxon, Case 1982, 121, 
124, where the basal layers recall that in the west 
chamber at West Kennet and especially the charcoal- 
rich north-east 10, south-east 10, north-west 4 and 
to some extent south-west 4; Figure 6. Cf. also 
Goodland, Co. Antrim, Case 1973, 176). 

The bulk of the mineral matrix in the chambers 
and passage at West Kennet was described as rela- 
tively coarse clean chalk rubble, apparently of fairly 
uniform size — a readily available source of which 
would have been the barrow itself. Displacing 
approaching 65 cubic metres, less than a thirtieth of 
the mound’s content of rubble, would not have been 
an excessively arduous task for a fraction of the 
labour force of 100 which Startin estimated (1982, 
155) would have been needed to build the barrow, 
especially with the capstones slid back. Some content 
of sarsen boulders (major contributors to the fore- 
court blocking) and of soil would have been 
inevitable. 

What then was the source of the cultural material 
in the secondary filling (sherds, struck flints, char- 
coal, bone etc.)? Legge has recently argued (1991) 
that animal bones in Late Neolithic pits at Down 
Farm, Dorset had been selected (principally on the 
criterion of size) from the ground surface of a 
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settlement — in other words from middens; they were 
unlikely to be food offerings or directly derived from 
feasting. Cleal accepted a midden derivation for 
pottery from the same pits (1991, 141) and Brown 
(1991, 110) at least partly for struck flint. In an accu- 
mulating midden some objects would be exposed to 
the elements, others protected. Weathered and un- 
weathered sherds from all the chambers at West 
Kennet and the spectrum of animal bones (as re- 
ported by Thomas and Whittle 1986, 144, 147 re- 
spectively) and the presence of patinated and 
unpatinated or freshly struck flint all tend to support 
a derivation from middens there — rather than from 
an offering house storing pots and debris of ritual 
meals (Piggott 1962, 75) or from deliberate pot 
smashing (Thomas and Whittle 1986, 145), or feast- 
ing or the deposition of skulls and hides (zbid., 147). 
Charcoal and burnt chalk and bone (Piggott 1962, 
27) are also consistent with a midden derivation. 
In that case, leaving aside the south-west chamber 
which has too few finds to support a view, a single 
midden or midden group could have supplied the 
north-west, south-east and north-west side chambers 
and forecourt deposits, which contained sherds iden- 
tified as from the same Peterborough and Beaker 
pots, widely dispersed in some cases — with the 
beakers almost entirely of styles 1 and 2. A second 
similar midden or midden group would have been in- 
volved in the west chamber, where beakers of style 3 
are prominent and quantities of sherds were present 
of a similar range of wares to those in the 
rich side chambers and the forecourt (Ebbsfleet, 
Mortlake, Fengate, Grooved ware, beaker) but 
which have not been securely related to the pots 
identified there. 
Estimating the quantity of cultural material de- 
posited in the secondary filling and forecourt in- 
volves guesswork. A figure of somewhat over 4 cubic 
_ metres is obtainable by extrapolating from the pub- 
| lished sections. The single ditch section at West 

Kennet (Piggott 1962, fig. 3) does not suggest a 
_ midden near the barrow. But the transport of about 
_ this volume of mostly light material over a distance of 
| 300 metres from say Avebury 55, where Smith 
_ (1965b) recorded a similar spectrum of pottery, or 
| even from further afield, would not have been 
| arduous or necessarily prolonged. 


| The chronological range of the pottery in the secondary 

| filling and blocking 

_ Few Late Neolithic middens (or groups of middens 
as at Barnhouse, Orkney; Colin Richards, personal 
information) have survived more or less intact, but 
i 


} 
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those at Skara Brae, Orkney appear to have had a 
long Neolithic life (Clarke 1976, fig. 13.4). Middens 
would not surprisingly have attracted dogs (Legge 
1991) and in periods of disuse other digging animals 
including scavengers (although not the rabbit which 
must be a recent intruder at West Kennet). 
Burrowing into a midden and natural weathering on 
its slopes and edges and rummaging by humans 
could all have tended to mix early deposits with late. 
Opportunities for further mixing could have oc- 
curred in transport from midden to final deposit. 
These activities are taken to explain the stratigraphi- 
cal mixing of the West Kennet pottery — the chrono- 
logical range of which may however be somewhat 
less than it appears. 

In south Britain, radiocarbon dating shows 
Peterborough ware flourishing in the 4th millennium 
BC (Michael Hamilton, personal information; 
Gibson and Kinnes, forthcoming) and evidence for 
survival to the mid 3rd millennium and the Beaker 
period is not secure, nor indeed to the end of the mil- 
lennium, when appearing in uncertain association 
with beaker pottery at the Palisade Enclosure, 
Mount Pleasant, Dorset (Longworth in Wainwright 
1979, 83). But most scholars have argued for inter- 
action between Peterborough ware and beaker 
pottery (e.g. Piggott 1962, 77; Smith 1973, 13). And 
both Peterborough ware and Grooved ware may 
have contributed to the development of beaker 
pottery in Britain and Ireland (Case 1993). 
Radiocarbon dates for Grooved ware show a weak 
late 4th but strong early 3rd millennium trend, but 
BM-776 and 778 from Grimes Graves, Norfolk 
(3789 + 60 bp, 3781 +61 bp: Mercer 1981) indicate 
overlap with the Beaker period in the fourth quarter 
of the 3rd millennium. The bow! P 352 from a grave 
by stone 22b of the West Kennet Avenue (Figure 4, 
no. 9; Smith 1965a, 229-31) appears to show reac- 
tion between Grooved ware and beaker pottery and 
Cleal (1991, 146) has drawn attention to sherds 
from Durrington Walls (P591, P592: Longworth in 
Wainwright and Longworth 1971, fig. 63. Possibly 
P595, P596 are also relevant). Doubts have been ex- 
pressed about radiocarbon determinations from 
Marden (BM-558 and 559) and from pit 27 near 
Durrington Walls (BM-702 and 703) which suggest 
the survival of Grooved ware to the end of the millen- 
nium or even into the first quarter of the 2nd millen- 
nium (Burleigh in Wainwright 1971, 227; Burleigh ez 
al. 1972, 394). Comparatively unweathered sherds 
from the mound of West Overton 6b (Smith in 
Smith and Simpson 1966, 151) could be as late, but 
may be residual from an earlier midden. 
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Finally however, there is no inherent reason (Case 
1993) why styles 1, 2 and 3 beakers like those repre- 
sented in the West Kennet chambers and forecourt 
should not have been in use or not long out of use in 
the fourth quarter of the 3rd millennium or around 
the turn of the 3rd and 2nd millennia, when (as sug- 
gested above, p. 4) Groups D and B showed interac- 
tion both in the Avebury region and south of 
Salisbury Plain. Thus beaker pottery (missing only 
from the comparatively poor south-west chamber) 
provides the date for the West Kennet chamber fill- 
ings and forecourt blocking. 


The beaker pottery from the side chambers and forecourt 

In the side chambers and forecourt, sherds of style 1 
beaker pottery (Figure 7, no. 1) occurred in the rich 
basal layer 10 of the north-east chamber and in the 
stonehole filling of forecourt blocking stone 45 


(Piggott 1962, fig. 6), where the sherd concerned 
seems unlikely to have been introduced by burrow- 
ing animals. These sherds are appropriate to Group 
D. Style 3 sherds (Figure 7, no. 2), equally appropri- 
ate to Group B, came from equivalent layers in the 
north-west and south-east chambers (layers 4 and 10 
respectively). The crucial cultural dating for the side 
chamber fillings is provided by the large style 2 
beaker B 8 (Figure 7, no. 3), from high in the filling 
of the north-west chamber and protected from re- 
placement of the capstone by an overlapping corbel 
(op. cit., 27). More complete than many beakers 
from graves, it may not have been a midden deposit 
but have come from immediate use. It has a 
markedly triconical profile tending to an inturned 
rim (op. cit., fig. 14, B 8; Annable and Simpson 1964, 
no. 118; the gently outward curving neck of Clarke 
1970, fig. 76, where the beaker is included in his type 


Figure 7. Beaker pottery from side chambers and forecourt, West Kennet long barrow, after Piggott 1962 
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E is incorrect). With its horizontal zonal pattern em- 
phatically interrupted by multiple-outlined lozenges, 
it is appropriate to the period of reaction between 
Groups D and B. This decoration is comparable to 
the reserved lozenges from Bishops Cannings 81, not 
far distant (Figure 2, no. 10; cf. also Figure 8, no. 5 
from the west chamber). The multiple-outlined 
lozenge motif appears early in Ireland and probably 
north Britain (Case 1993) but was probably long 
lasting (e.g. in Wiltshire: Windmill Hill P 303, Smith 
1965a, fig. 25 Durrington Walls 
P5906, Wainwright and Longworth 1971, cf. Wilsford 
cum Lake 62, Annable and Simpson 1964, no. 135). 


The beaker and other pottery from the west chamber 

From the west chamber somewhat weathered style 3 
Group D sherds (e.g. Figure 8, nos. 2—9) are gener- 
ally well matched in grave and other contexts in 
the Avebury and Stonehenge regions (cf. especially 
nos. 2 and 3 with Figure 3, nos. 3 and 4 from 
Winterbourne Monkton). Some body sherds of 
finger-printed pottery, similar to Figure 7, no. 2 from 
the north-west and south-east chambers, may belong 


fa te te 


Figure 8. Beaker and other pottery from west chamber, West Kennet long barrow, partly after Cunnington 1927 
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to this group rather than Peterborough ware. 
Whipped cord (Figure 8, no. 8) and jabbed impres- 
sions (no. 9 and Cunnington 1927, no. 89) occur. 

Sherds of a flat-based bowl, with at least four per- 
forations before firing in the base and two in the wall 
(Figure 8, no. 1: sherds in British Museum and 
Devizes taken as the same pot) were basal in the west 
chamber (Thurnam 1860, 415) and are conformable 
with the rest of the assemblage. (Cf. Pond Barrow, 
Down Farm, Dorset in style 2 beaker association, 
Cleal 1991, P53, P54; with perforation but in uncer- 
tain Late Neolithic association, Baston Manor, 
Hayes, Kent, Smith 1973, fig. 7, no. 20; also Easton 
Down long barrow, Bishops Cannings and compar- 
isons with Early Bronze Age emphasis by Hamilton 
in Whittle er al. 1993, 207-8 — for such an example 
with perforations, Wilsford cum Lake 36f, Annable 
and Simpson 1964, no. 445). 

More intriguing are four sherds of lattice-incised 
pottery (e.g. Figure 8, nos. 10-12, British Museum 
and Devizes; cf. possibly R6 from south-east 
chamber, Piggott 1962, fig. 14) which were plainly of 
importance in the west chamber, since two had been 
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placed over the skull of burial 4 (Thurnam 1860, 
414). These partly weathered sherds, of micaceous 
clay with sparse flint filler, may all be part of a shoul- 
dered vessel, with oblique lattice patterns above and 
below the shoulder incised when the clay was fairly 
dry. A more weathered sherd from another criss- 
cross decorated pot, of non-micaceous clay incised 
when the clay was wetter (Figure 8, no. 13, Devizes) 
was also found (Cunnington 1927, no. 75). 

Early prehistoric pottery of micaceous clay occurs 
occasionally in Wiltshire. Darvill noted Early 
Neolithic and Peterborough examples at Cherhill (in 
Smith and Evans 1983, 97) but the fabric, appar- 
ently from Gault Clay, seems dissimilar to that here. 
Cunnington (1927) identified ‘micaceous sand’ in 
Peterborough and Grooved ware from the west 
chamber at West Kennet; beaker sherds with mica- 
ceous inclusions occurred in the Stonehenge area at 
King Barrow ridge (Cleal and Allen 1994, table 3) 
and elsewhere (Cleal in Richards 1990, 238) and in 
apparently Group D association east of Robin 
Hood’s Ball (Julian Richards, personal information). 
Discussing Grooved ware at Down Farm, Dorset, 
Cleal noted possible sources of micaceous clay in the 
Hampshire Bagshot Beds and Dorset Middle Lias 
(1991, 137). 

Cunnington (1927, 14) noted roughly incised 
lattice decoration on Peterborough ware from the 
type-site. Occasional occurrences can be seen on 
Early Neolithic pottery (Hurst Fen: Clark er al. 1970, 
pl. XXV), on Grooved ware (e.g. Durrington Walls: 
Wainwright and Longworth 1971, P191, P450, 
P467; P57, P287, P289 being possibly fortuitous) 
and on one of the plaques from the Chalk Plaque pit, 
Amesbury (Vatcher 1969, pl. XLVIb; Harding 
1988, fig. 2d); but cross-hatching is commonplace 
on beaker pottery and sometimes as here in broad 
lattice zones, often comb-impressed (e.g. Figure 4, 
no. 3) but sometimes incised and especially so on 
style 3 beakers (of Clarke’s S3, S4 and H variants: 
1970, passim). 

However, the ribbon lattice on Figure 8, nos. 
10-12 appears unmatched on beaker pottery, and 
the dark gray colour throughout of these sherds is 
quite uncharacteristic, although it may possibly have 
resulted from post-fracture reduction processes. The 
sherds are plainly exotic and seem best taken as 
dating, like the associated beaker pottery, from that 
period around the turn of the 3rd and 2nd millennia, 
when beakers of many varieties were still widely in 
use in Wessex but innovations were appearing: Food 
Vessel pottery as at the Fargo ring-barrow, Wilsford 
cum Lake 51 (above p. 7), Amesbury 71 (Christie 


1967: phase III) and Cherhill (Smith and Evans 
1983, 91); collared urns, on which broad bands of 
lattice pattern are commonplace (e.g. Standlake, 
Oxon., Longworth 1984, no. 1386 and cf. beaker 
Clarke 1970, fig. 986 from grave 4 in the nearby 
Eynsham cemetery which contained a collared urn 
burial); and unusual pottery in Wessex Culture 
graves. 


What does the secondary filling and blocking at the West 
Kennet long barrow signify? 

The ritual burying or deposit of midden material as a 
Neolithic practice was first seriously inferred at 
Goodland, Co. Antrim (Case, address to the 
Prehistoric Society 1960; Case 1973). Reaction was 
sceptical, but Smith adopted the conception when 
interpreting the ditch deposits at Windmill Hill 
(1971, 100) and eventually similar instances were 
seen to be widespread and (intertwined sometimes 
with notions of feasting which were not in the origi- 
nal inference) have been termed ‘structured deposi- 
tion’ (e.g. as at sites at Down Farm, Dorset: Barrett ez 
al. 1991, esp. 75-108; Brown 1991). 

Interpretation of this practice must be speculative, 
and it would be a little unreasonable to assume that 
the intention was the same in every instance. At 
Goodland, I suggested a fertility rite to induce an 
abundant supply of flint (Case 1973, 193. Cf. 
Grimes Graves 71: Mercer 1981, 23). Others have 
proffered notions of social assertion and these have 
been rather widely pursued, leading to quite complex 
ideas of affiliation or contrast based on determined 
analyses of pit and deposit contents, as at Down 
Farm (Barrett et al. 1991, 75-108) or by Thomas 
and Whittle (1986) at West Kennet. But these ideas 
may be somewhat more elaborate than the material 
merits. Legge (1991) inferred that animal bones 


tended to be selected at the Down Farm Neolithic | 
pits because they would have been conspicuous in | 


the parent midden; and the presence of many small 
sherds with some exotic and large decorated ones is 
consistent with fairly random selection from 


middens at Goodland (Case 1973, 188) and West | 


Kennet. Certainly some of the material at West 


Kennet (especially sherds) was carefully or individu- | 


ally deposited (Thurnam 1860, 414; Piggott 1962, 
27, 29; Thomas and Whittle 1986, 142, 147), recall- 
ing practices at Goodland (Case 1973, 176), but the 
elongated convex shape of some of the charcoal-rich 
lenses (Piggott 1962, fig. 9) suggests parts of basket 
loads tipped and spread over the work as it pro- 
gressed. 


I suggest an interpretation at West Kennet related 
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to economic developments during the Beaker period. 
First to recapitulate the sequence at the barrow: I 
infer that it remained effectively an ossuary for about 
a millennium and a half, from the construction of the 
chambers and the primary burials around the mid 
4th millennium BC until the end of the 3rd millen- 
nium. Then the capstones were pulled aside, the 
chambers filled with midden material and rubble, the 
forecourt blocked and sealed, and the capstones re- 
placed (perhaps only partially). The cultural material 
came from two middens or midden groups of 
Peterborough ware affiliation, which had accumu- 
lated (perhaps episodically) over some centuries, 
during which the monument had continued to be re- 
spected. These middens contained very little 
Grooved ware and the beaker pottery in them may 
have been deposited when their main life was over: 
the absence of the normally ubiquitous small scrap- 
ers may show that no large Beaker settlement was in- 
volved. 

Recent work in the Avebury region by Evans and 
his collaborators (Evans er al. 1993) has suggested 
intensified land intake during the Beaker period (also 
Whittle et al. 1993); this will have been during 
Whittle’s period F (Whittle 1993). These intakes 
may not initially have been consolidated into a 
system with formal field boundaries (Evans er al. 
1993, 188). Although setthkements may not always 
have stayed in the same locations as before (cf. 
Avebury 55 with Dean Bottom: Smith 1965b, 
Gingell 1992), I assume that these new intakes re- 
mained at first attached to a traditional pattern of 
land tenure, itself part of a way of life which included 
respect for ancestral monuments such as the West 
Kennet long barrow. 

Eventually more or less permanent boundary fea- 
tures were established (Gingell 1992, 155); and I 
suggest that towards the end of the 3rd millennium, 
at the climax of the Beaker period, a new pattern of 
land tenure evolved or was imposed, which necessi- 
tated destroying former settlement traces and bring- 
ing them into farming use, and that at West Kennet 
such material was used to deconsecrate and block 
up a monument which had been part of the old way 
of life. 

Such an economic process would be parallel to 
that seen in the Stonehenge area, with the more or 
less contemporary North Kite enclosure and possible 
beginnings of land boundaries, leading to extensive 
more or less regularly laid out fields in the later 
Bronze Age (Richards 1990, 274-80; cf. Ashbee 
1984, 83). Spreads of settlement material at 
Amesbury 39 (Ashbee 1979/80; Cleal and Allen 
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1994, 62-4) and West Overton 6b in the Avebury 
region (Smith and Simpson 1966) may be related to 
the same intake of earlier middens. 
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Excavation at Crofton Causewayed Enciosure 


by SUE LOBB 


Fieldwalking within and around the enclosure identified several scatters of worked and burnt flint as well as scatters 
of Bronze Age and medieval pottery. A very small scale excavation across the ditch confirmed a Neolithic date for 
the construction of the monument. Following the silting up of the ditch a deep colluvial soil accumulated during the 
Bronze Age. Molluscan evidence from the ditch sequence suggested that the part of the enclosure investigated was 


constructed in woodland with small local clearings. 


INTRODUCTION 


The site of a possible causewayed enclosure at 
Crofton, Great Bedwyn (SU 263626) was first noted 
on aerial photographs taken by the NMR Air Photo 
Unit in 1976. The system of interrupted ditches 
forming the enclosure was plotted, and the site 
visited and reported on by Rog Palmer (1978). 
Between 1976 and 1981, further aerial reconnais- 
sance by the NMR Air Photo Unit enabled the plot- 
ting of further details (Figure 1). In 1982, as part of 
the Kennet Valley Survey (largely funded by the 
Department of the Environment (HBMCE)) the 
available arable fields within and around the enclo- 
sure were examined and surface finds collected. In 
1984 a small exploratory trench was excavated across 
the bank and ditch in order to confirm the suggested 
Neolithic date for the enclosure and recover some as- 
sociated environmental evidence. 


The site (Figure 1) 


The enclosure is situated on the Upper Chalk, near 
the junction with the Middle and Lower Chalk and 
the Greensand, and straddles the steep-sided valley 
of the River Dunn. The river (now canalised as part 
of the Kennet and Avon Canal) formerly rose in the 
vicinity of the enclosure and flowed into the Kennet 
at Hungerford, 10km to the north-east. The air 
photo evidence indicates that the interrupted ditch 
system defines a roughly circular area about 600m in 
diameter, although the circuit does not appear to be 
complete, with no ditch visible in the area to the 
north of Crofton Farm. In this area the ditch turns a 
sharp corner and runs for a short distance in a 
straight line; a second, parallel line of ditch segments 
visible to the north-east may indicate some modifica- 
tion or replacement. Traces of a short stretch of bank 
and a possible ditch segment to the north hint at the 
possibility that the enclosure was once complete. On 


the south and west side of the enclosure, stretches of 
a slight bank are visible on the inner edge of the ditch 
segments. In the southern part of the enclosure short 
ditch segments diverge from the regular circuit both 
inside and outside the enclosure and suggest some 
modification. The earthworks indicated by the crop- 
marks are now largely ploughed out and in 1977 
were visible as very low mounds in two places on the 
higher ground (Palmer 1978). 

Examination of the section cut by the canal 
towpath and limited auguring in the valley bottom by 
John Evans indicated the existence of alluvial deposits, 
possibly waterlogged, below a depth of up to 0.60m of 
colluvial soil which sealed the bank and ditch, pre- 
sumably accounting for the poor visible evidence of 
the archaeological features in the valley floor. 


FIELDWALKING RESULTS 


About 35 hectares were gridded out into hectare 
squares based on the National Grid within which 
finds were collected from sixteen 25m long transects 
spaced 25m apart. Much of the area was not avail- 
able for fieldwalking as it was under pasture and the 
area sampled is indicated in Figure 1. The resulting 
distribution shows several concentrations of finds of 
differing periods. 

A total of 339 sherds of pottery was collected 
(comprising 75 prehistoric (probably later Bronze 
Age), 88 Romano-British and 172 of medieval date). 
Scattered across the southern part of the enclosure, 
these sherds were particularly concentrated in the 
south-west, extending across the area of the bank 
and ditch. Both the Romano-British and medieval 
pottery probably reflect the spreading of manure on 
the fields originating from settlements in the vicinity. 

The knapped flint comprises 2,567 pieces includ- 
ing 145 cores and core fragments, and 54 tools. The 
flint was generally of poor quality and had been 
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worked fairly unsystematically. —'wo main concen- 
trations were identified, both corresponding to con- 
centrations of burnt flint (Figure 1): one spread over 
the area of the bank and ditches of the enclosure on 
the west side in an area where several sherds of 
Bronze Age pottery were also found, while the other 
was located on the higher slopes to the south-east, 
overlooking the enclosure. A scatter containing a 
proportionally large number of flint implements with 
a low density of knapping debris was located to the 
north of the enclosure on heavier soil. Overall, the 
material is not chronologically diagnostic although 
the presence of a possible arrowhead of petit tranchet 
derivative form, a small ‘Y-shaped’ tool and two fab- 
ricators may indicate a late Neolithic date for some of 
the material. 

The excavation of a slurry pit at Crofton Farm 
(SU 2637562710), which was visible from the track 
to the north of the farm buildings, provided the op- 
portunity to examine a section through the soil 
profile and this indicated that there was a layer of 
flints at the bottom of the topsoil (0.40m deep) 
which may have been sorted down through worm ac- 
tivity. This may to some extent account for the low 
density of knapped flint on the surface. Part of a pos- 
sible archaeological feature was also visible in this 
section. 


THE EXCAVATION 


A trench 24m long and 1m wide was excavated by 
machine (JCB) across the line of the ditch on the 
eastern side of the enclosure at SU 2663562685. 
Once the presence of the ditch had been established a 
trench (1.5m wide) was then excavated by hand 
across the ditch on the northern section of the trench. 
The trench was located at the lowest possible posi- 
tion, adjacent to the canal, in order to see if any of the 
deposits at the base of the ditch were waterlogged. 

The base of the ditch was cut into crumbly chalk 
and the overlying, very mixed deposits of chalky silt 
contained small chalk rubble and some flint pebbles 
with an admixture of greensand. There were clay and 
sand pockets within this horizon which appeared to 
be deeper and more mixed on the western side of the 
ditch, indicating that the gradient of the pre-enclo- 
sure surface was more sloped (down towards the 
east) than the present-day surface. 

The ditch was irregular and roughly U-shaped in 
profile although originally the sides may have been 
steeper, creating a more V-shaped profile (Figure 2). 
The lowest part of the ditch on the western side was 
filled with a fine chalk silt containing some greensand 


and chalk pea gravel and showed no signs of water- 
logging. The layers above this suggested some col- 
lapse of the edges, perhaps due to erosion, with 
layers of silty clay and chalk rubble, interspersed with 
chalky silt, tipping in predominantly from the 
western edge. On the eastern edge of the ditch a 
shallow layer of silty clay had accumulated. Most of 
the middle and upper fills of the ditch, consisting of a 
mixed chalky silt and clay silt, appear to have derived 
from the inner, western, edge. 

The layers sealing the ditch showed a marked 
change in character; they were predominantly silty 
with very little chalk and flint. The junction between 
the ditch fill and the upper layers was slightly more 
stony and may indicate an episode of stabilisation. 
The silts had accumulated to a depth of up to one 
metre. Below the plough soil was a spread of very 
compact clay containing chalk rubble and large flint 
nodules which appeared to have been deposited in 
recent times. 


The Finds 


THE FLINT 
by P. HARDING 


The flint (692) pieces) from the excavated ditch 
section was sorted and the totals recorded from each 
context. The limited quantities of material involved 
and the probability that most of it had silted into the 
ditch suggested that metrical analysis would be inap- 
propriate. The conclusions are therefore based on a 
visual assessment of each group. 


Primary ditch silts 

The material from the base of the ditch is the only 
flint from the site that is associated directly with the 
primary occupation of the monument. It comprises 
knapping waste from core preparation which proba- 
bly relates to small-scale activity for domestic pur- 
poses. It is in mint condition and is characterised by 
a high proportion of broken and cortical material. 
Refitting pieces and chips are also present. The waste 
was accompanied by thin tabular flint and nodules 
which may represent rejected raw material. Some 
pieces have fresh cortex, which suggests flint that was 
obtained direct from the chalk, possibly during the 
construction of the ditch. The excavated ditch 


section was not extensive enough to indicate the fre- | 


quency or type of flint which occurs in the local 
chalk. Flint with weathered cortex is also present, 
which indicates exploitation of surface flint. All the 
flint contained frost or starch fractures which impair 
knapping quality. 
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There is little to indicate the nature of the end 
product. The two flake cores are both failed pieces 
although a core rejuvenation tablet does show that 
some systematic flaking was undertaken. Knapping 
was probably carried out using flint hammerstones 
although none were found. 

Knapping waste occurs frequently in ditches 
(Drewett et al. 1975, 131; Drewett 1981, 78; 
Harding 1990) although it is often unclear whether 
this is a result of 77 sztu knapping, dumping or silting 
from the immediate ditch edge. The deposit at 
Crofton contains insufficient refits and is too dis- 
persed to be regarded as an example of im situ knap- 
ping. The question of dumping or silting remains 
unresolved owing to the size of the excavation. 


Secondary silts 

Flint from the overlying ditch deposits is probably 
derived from a Neolithic source although intrusive 
artifacts are also likely to be present. The flint from 
these contexts differs from that in the primary fill, 
principally by the patination (a deep blue patina), 
although in many other respects it is similar. Flake 
cores, some of which are failed pieces, predominate. 
This confirms that problems were found with the 
raw material, although a small group of blades with 
carefully prepared butts from one context (20) show 
that techniques were available to manufacture con- 
trolled blanks. The rejuvenation tablet in the 
primary fill may be a by-product of this form of 
blank production. 

The silt sealing the ditch contained the largest 
total of worked flints which presumably accumulated 
over a prolonged period. There are pieces with delib- 
erate platform preparation and a blade with a crested 
dorsal surface which suggests that some Neolithic 
material persists, although this context includes 
sherds of Bronze Age pottery. The retouched pieces 
were undiagnostic. 


THE POTTERY 


Only twenty-five sherds of pottery were recover- 
ed during the excavation. Of these, fourteen sherds 
and fragments are probably prehistoric in date. 
The sherds are mostly small and fragmentary in 
size making positive dating uncertain, although the 
two fabrics represented (flint-tempered and sand- 
tempered) are reminiscent of Bronze Age fabrics in 
the region. These sherds were found predominantly 
in the silt layers overlying the ditch, while the post- 
medieval sherds came mostly from the topsoil and 
subsoil, although one sherd was found in the lower 
level of the silt layers. 
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OTHER FINDS 


The only other find of note was the remains of a very 
fragmentary copper alloy pin from the subsoil. 


LAND MOLLUSCA 
by J.G. EVANS and V. EVANS 


Thirty samples, each 0.75kg air-dry, were analysed, 
but only eighteen contained mollusca and, of these, 
only seven were rich enough to give a good impres- 
sion of the assemblage (Table 1; Figure 3). 


Results 

The lowest deposits of the causewayed enclosure 
ditch were practically devoid of shells. Sample 37 on 
the bottom of the east side of the ditch contained an 
assemblage made up entirely of woodland intermedi- 


ate species. Obligate xerophile and open-country | 
species were absent. The presence of two species of | 


tree snail (Clausilia bidentata and Cochlodina laminata) 
and a relatively wide range of woodland species, in- 


cluding, unusually, two species of Vitrea, indicate true | 
woodland. The good state of the shells and the high | 


numbers indicate an autochthonous assemblage. So, 
woodland was growing in the ditch or was extremely 
close. It is unusual to find chalkland assemblages from 
Neolithic sites that are totally devoid of open-country 


species (no other examples spring to mind), which | 


confirms the interpretation of woodland. 


Next in the sequence is sample 44 which looks like | 


a tip line, again fairly close to the ditch bottom but 
this time on the west side. Snails are not very abun- 
dant. There is an indication of open country, with 
Pomatias elegans, Vallonia, 


Vertigo pygmaea and | 


Helicella itala, but there is also a woodland element. | 
So perhaps a mixture of trees, bushes and some open | 


ground is indicated, although the small size of the as- 
semblage precludes detailed interpretation and also 
suggests taphonomic rather than ecological mixing. 


Then we have a vertical series of three samples | 


(33, 34, and 36) from the middle of the ditch, start- 
ing at 0.85m above the bottom. The assemblages are 
very rich in shells and species, and they are entirely 
devoid of open-country species except for one possi- 


ble tiny apex of Hellicella itala. Unusual species | 


include Vertigo pusilla and Vertigo substriata, and, like 


the earlier assemblage from layer 20, two species of | 


Vitrea and two tree-snail species are present. Here 
there is no doubt that woodland was growing in the 


ditch as it filled in, and the diversity of the assem- | 


blages and the total absence of open-country species 
indicates that the woodland extended beyond the 
bounds of the ditch. 


EXCAVATION AT CROFTON 


In the upper ditch fill, on the east side, sample 39 
contained a totally woodland/intermediate-species 
assemblage, while, on the west side, sample 46 con- 
tained a mixed woodland and open-country assem- 
blage. So it is interesting that the two samples on the 
west side (44 and 46) are the ones with the open- 
country influence, whereas on the east side there was 
undisturbed woodland. 

All the layers above this point, including almost 
the entire sequence of sample column I, were practi- 
cally devoid of shells. The exception was the topsoil 
(sample 22) which contained Trichia, Vertigo pyg- 
maea and Vallonia excentrica, a typical assemblage of 
improved, grazed grassland. 


General conclusion 

The part of the causewayed camp investigated was 
built in woodland, with some local clearance, 
perhaps where the bank was. Even without the evi- 
dence of the pre-bank soil, the snail assemblage of 
sample 37 gives clear indication of woodland. 
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Lowest ditch assemblages of sites built in open 
country contain woodland species but they are 
usually of a restricted and specialised nature which is 
not the case here. 

Therefore, Crofton is another causewayed camp 
built in woodland or a small clearing, like the Sussex 
examples, Maiden Castle and those in north Wiltshire, 
Windmill Hill and Knap Hill (Evans ez a/. 1988). 


Summary 


The small excavation undertaken would appear, on 
the basis of flintwork, to confirm a Neolithic date for 
the construction of the enclosure. The ditch fills 
suggest that it was filled by means of natural weather- 
ing and silting, perhaps over a long period. The de- 
posits overlying the ditch contrast in nature with the 
fill and suggest a change in environment. These de- 
posits are silty in nature with very little chalky mater- 
ial and are possibly colluvial, deriving from the 
eocene deposits overlying the chalk on the hill above 
the enclosure. The few sherds of pottery recovered 
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Figure 3. Crofton. Molluscan assemblages arranged in their stratigraphical relationships. Percentages are based 
on the total assemblage (n). The composition of the groups is according to Evans 1972. 
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Table 1. Crofton. Land and freshwater mollusca by archaeological context per 0.75 kg of soil; nomenclature 
after Kerney (1976); * = possibly Vertigo alpestris. The samples are arranged in the order of the three columns 
shown in Figure 2. Samples 21 and 22 were taken from the subsoil and topsoil from a fourth column on the 
eastern edge of the ditch (not shown in Figure 2). Samples devoid of shells are omitted. 


SAMPLE 37 39 41 43 44 46 55. 9564.23), 27 228%, 30. 3, 33 34 36 21 22 
Pomatias elegans 1 1 - = 7 21 1 2 6 - - 
Carychium tridentatum 193 42 1 = 8 35 - = = = 2 — 1 218 129 218 - = 
Azeca goodalhi 1 1 - — 
Cochlicopa ike} 10 - = 2 ih 8 12 24 - - 
Columella edentula 2 - - 
Vertigo pusilla 4 - - - - 
Vertigo substriata r - - - ~ 
Vertigo pygmaea 1 1 2, 
Pupilla muscorum - - - - - 2 - - 1 

Vallonia costata 12 8 1 
Vallonia excentrica 9 7 - 2 4 
Acanthinula aculeata 23 17 - - 2 4 - - - - = - 1 19 14 28 - ~ 
Ena montana 2 1 ~ -— = - 
Ena obscura 1 1 1 - = - 
Punctum pygmaeum 18 vf - _ 2 3 ~ - - - 1 - = 33 644 39 —- 1 
Discus rotundatus 38 24 - - 9 4 85 34 50 — - 
Arionidae 1652 1344 - 1 12 3534 1 190 6 -— 1 26 53 1634 2346 1779 52 1404 
Vitrina pellucida 1 2 - - = - = 6 12 4 - - 
Vitrea crystallina 19 2 = a 1 38 Sieh) esis) P= = 
Vitrea contracta 7 2) - - 4 6 1 105 30 26 —- - 
Vitrea spp. 15 18 - - ~ - - - - - = - = - - 28 - - 
Nesovitrea hammontis 1 — - - 2 1 3 2 1 - - 
Aegopinella pura 47 23 - = pp 5 64 48 65 -—- - 
Aegopinella mitidula 60 33 2 - 3} 17 ~ - l1- - - - 17 40 71 —- - 
Oxychilus cellarius Li, PHL - - 1 33 13 20° — aa 
Oxychilus alliarius 1 - - 
Zomitoides nitidus - - ~ - - - = - - - - — ?l - 
Limacidae 14. 30 - = — 34 - = 1 - - 31 — 2 23 181 43 - 1 
Euconulus fulvus seg. 8 1 1 - - 
Ceciliodes acicula - ~ 2 1 - - = - = ~ 1 - - - 
Cochlodina laminata 2 - - = 1 1 - - 
Clausilla bidentata 2 1 3 3 - = = 
Cernuella virgata - - - = - = = - - - 1 
Helicella itala - 3 - = 5 2 ?l ~ - - - 
Trichia striolata 1 7 _ 2 - = 
Trichia hispida 26 8635 - - 14 13 - 4 - - = - = PATE 38 47 - 5 
Arianta arbustorum 1 - - 
Cepaea spp. 1 2 - = - 3 3 - 1 - = 
Pisidium nitidum - - - = - = 2 - - - - 


from these soils suggest that this colluvial deposit is 
likely to have occurred in the Bronze Age. The distri- 
bution of pottery, as well as worked and burnt flint, 
on the field surface outside the enclosure on the 
slope above the excavation trench perhaps hints at an 
occupation site of this date. 

The molluscan evidence indicates that the enclo- 
sure was constructed in woodland, with only small 
localised clearing. If the interior of the enclosure was 
largely wooded it is unlikely that it would have been 
used as a cattle enclosure (Palmer 1978, 125). 


However, as the enclosure is so large it is possible 
that this type of activity was confined to another part 
of the site. 

The excavation trench, although located at the 
lowest practical position, was well above the level of 
the river and there was no sign of waterlogging in the 
base of the ditch. However, the presence of alluvial 
deposits below this level indicates some potential for 
waterlogged deposits on the floodplain, although 
there has clearly been some disturbance caused by 
the construction of the canal. 


EXCAVATION AT CROFTON 
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Archaeological Sites Along the Wiltshire Section of the 
Codford—Iichester Water Pipeline 


by MICK RAWLINGS 


with contributions by Rowena Gale, Frances Healy, Pat Hinton, 
Vince Jenkins, Declan Hurl and L.N. Mepham. 


In the winter of 1989/90 Wessex Archaeology undertook a continuous watching brief during the construction of a 
new 700mm water main by Wessex Water ple. This report contains details of four sites which were recorded within 
Wiltshire during pipe-laying operations. The sites comprise a 7th-century Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Monkton 
Deverill, a section through a Roman road also at Monkton Deverill, a group of early prehistoric pits on 
Summerslade Down and the Pen Pits close to Zeals. A gazetteer of isolated features and finds of all periods along the 


pipeline ts included as an appendix to the report. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Codford-Ilchester water pipeline runs from 
Codford in the Wylye valley, Wiltshire (ST 954400) 
to Hchester in Somerset (ST 523223), a total dis- 
tance of 61.5km. The pipeline’s eastern end is just to 
the west of Codford St Peter (ST 965399) (Figure 1) 
from where it runs generally south-west, crossing the 
river Wylye and ascending the chalk scarp at 
Tytherington Hill (ST 915395). Close to the village 
of Monkton Deverill it descends back into the Wylye 
valley with a short spur line branching off to a bore- 
hole adjacent to the river. Rising once more out of 
the valley onto the chalk scarp at Mere Down (ST 
825345), it turns west to cross the complex of prehis- 
toric monuments on Whitesheet Hill. The pipeline 
then runs down onto the lower ground of the Upper 
Greensand and turns south-west again before cross- 
ing into Somerset by the headwaters of the river 
Stour (ST 772317). 

A continuous watching brief was maintained 
during all relevant stages of pipeline construction. 
Initial field survey allowed the opportunity to locate 
any previously unrecorded earthworks and, where 
appropriate, to recommend adjustment of the 
pipeline route or to carry out an excavation of the 
pipe trench. All topsoil along the route was stripped 
using heavy plant and the resulting surface was not 
ideal for the recognition of archaeological features, 
although occasionally this was possible. Some areas 
were searched more thoroughly, usually after the dis- 
covery of significant quantities of artefacts on the 
spoil heaps or on the stripped surface of the subsoil. 

The findings from excavations conducted in 


advance of construction on Whitesheet Hill may be 
published in the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 
(Rawlings, in prep.). Features and finds located on 
Whitesheet Hill are not included in the gazetteer 
which is appended to the current report. Sites found 
in Somerset are published elsewhere (Rawlings 
1992). 

Observation during machine excavation of the 
pipe trench resulted in discovery of the majority of 
the isolated archaeological features encountered 
along the pipeline route. Features found at this stage 
were recorded in section, though often seen 
obliquely; recording in plan was not possible and the 
amount of time spent on cleaning and examining 


these features was dictated by the timetable of 


pipeline construction. 


The Monkton Deverill Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery 
by M. RAWLINGS and D. HURL 


During observation of topsoil stripping, a flat-grave 
inhumation cemetery was discovered close to the 
village of Monkton Deverill (Figures 2 and 3). A 
total of fifteen graves was excavated in order to allow 
the pipeline to continue through the area. 

The site is located on a low bluff close to the edge 
of the floodplain (ST 858377), at a height of about 
130m OD. The bluff is thought to be a solifluction 
lobe caused by frost-damaged chalk moving downs- 
lope from the escarpment to the east, resulting in an 
immediate subsurface geology of thick calcareous 
clay within which are lenses of chalky gravel. 
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The initial machine clearance of the site had re- 
vealed an annular ring-ditch 8m in diameter (Figure 
3, 731). Within the upper fill of the ditch were 
several concentrations of dressed stone blocks, 
mostly limestone, adhering to which were occasional 
traces of mortar and plaster. A central feature 736, 
subrectangular in shape, also had dressed stones in 
the upper fill. A single grave, feature 759, was 
located on the south edge of the ring-ditch, cutting 
into the ditch fill, and a further twelve graves were 
discovered following machine clearance of topsoil 
along part of the easement. 

Three of the smaller rectangular features (787, 
788 and 799) were of the dimensions suitable for the 
interment of infants or small children. Although no 
bones were recovered from these features it is proba- 
ble that they were graves within which the less robust 
infantile skeletal remains had failed to survive. 


The ring-ditch 

Two sections were excavated through the ring-ditch, 
showing it to be U-shaped in profile, 0.85—1.3m 
wide and 0.35m deep. The blocks of dressed stone 
were found only within the upper layer; most of them 
were of limestone but some were sandstone or green- 
sand, not all of the latter types being dressed. A tiny 
sherd of Romano-British coarseware pottery was also 
found within this upper fill together with a piece of a 
small iron ring (diameter 300mm). No finds were re- 
covered from the lower fill. 


The burials 


Central grave, secondary burial 

Grave 733 (Figure 4). Cut into upper fill of grave 
736. Aligned 68°; rounded in plan; length 1.25m, 
width 0.8m, depth 0.3m. The burial was lying di- 
rectly on a ‘lining’ of stone blocks, some of which 
were dressed, but it was not clear if these stones were 
part of this grave or if they had been placed over the 
top of the earlier grave, possibly to level the ground 
following subsidence. 

Burial 735. Juvenile of unknown gender, 7-9 years; 
partially flexed and turned to the right, head on the 
north-east, left arm across waist; iron knife (Figure 
4) adjacent to left forearm. 


Central grave, primary burial 
Grave 736 (Figure 4). Aligned 66°; subrectangular; 


length 2.4m, width 1.2m, depth 0.7m. Small patch 


of charcoal or organic material close to left knee. 


3rd—4th century date. 
Burial 764. Adult male, 45-50 years; 
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supine, head to south-west, skull turned to south, 
arms extended along body. 


The other graves 

Grave 759 (Figure 4). Aligned 37°; rectangular; 
length 1.8m, width 0.65m, depth 0.15m. Shallow 
grave cutting upper fill of ring-ditch, relationship 
with grave 768 was uncertain. 

Burial 760. Adult female, 25-35 years; extended 
supine, head to south-west, skull turned to north, left 
arm across waist. 


Grave 763 (Figure 6). Aligned 79°; subrectangular; 
length 1.85m, width 0.9m, depth 0.45m. Upper part 
of grave cut was sloping and ragged. 

Burial 777. Adult male, 35-45 years; extended 
supine, head to west, arms folded at pelvis. 


Grave 768 (Figure 5). Aligned 79°; subrectangular; 
length 1.85m, width 0.57m, depth 0.32m. Relation- 
ship with grave 759 was uncertain. 

Burial 802. Juvenile of unknown gender, ?12-15 
years; extended supine, head to west, skull turned to 
north, arms folded at waist. 


Grave 778 (Figure 5). Aligned 87°; rectangular; 
length 1.95m, width 0.9m, depth 0.5m. Upper part 
of cut was sloping and ragged, lower part was verti- 
cal-sided and had blocks of stone along each side. 
There was also an organic stain along the northern 
edge. 

Burial 779. Adult female, 45+ years; extended 
supine, head to west, skull turned to north, arms 
folded at waist. 


Grave 787. Aligned 58°; subrectangular; length 
1.1m, width 0.6m, depth 0.1m. No burial was found 
in this grave. 


Grave 788. Aligned 55°; subrectangular; length 1m, 
width 0.65m, depth 0.1m. No burial was found in 
this grave. 


Grave 791 (Figure 5). Aligned 57°; subrectangular; 
length 2.2m, width 1m, depth 0.5m. The burial was 
placed within a narrower cut at the base of this grave 
with blocks of stone at both ends of the upper cut. 
Dark organic stain along north-west edge of lower cut. 
Burial 800. Adult male, 27-35 years; extended 
supine, head to south-west, left arm ACTOss pelvis. 


Grave 795. Aligned 89°; SEMEL eng 
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Figure 3. Monkton Deverill Anglo-Saxon cemetery: plan 
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Figure 4. Monkton Deverill Anglo-Saxon cemetery: graves 733, 736, 759 and iron knife from burial 735 
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Bunal 796. A few fragments of skull and longbones 
were all that remained of this skeleton, head to west. 


Grave 798 (Figure 6). Aligned 83°; rectangular; 
length 1.7m, width 0.5m, depth 0.35m. 

Bumal 815. Adult female, 17—25 years; extended 
supine, head to west, arms extended along body. 


Grave 799. Aligned 61°; subrectangular; length 
0.95m, width 0.55m, depth 0.25m. Some stone 
blocks at the north-eastern end. No burial was found 
within this grave. 


Grave 805 (Figure 6). Aligned 91°; subrectangular; 
length 1.9m, width 0.85m, depth 0.4m. 

Burial 807. Adult ?male, 17—20 years; extended 
supine, head to west, left arm across pelvis. 


Grave 804. Aligned 64°; subrectangular; length 
1.8m, width 0.75m, depth 0.4m. Grave fill con- 
tained a tiny piece of Roman or post-Roman glass. 
Burial 803. Adult female, 45+ years; extended 
supine, head to south-west, skull turned to north, 
arms crossed at pelvis. 


Grave 816 (Figure 6). Aligned 82°, subrectangular, 
length 2m, width 0.8m, depth 0.4m. Some blocks of 
stone around the inside of the grave cut. 

Burial 817. Adult female, 25-30 years; extended 
supine, head to west, skull turned to south, right arm 
across pelvis. 


Finds 
METALWORK 


A tanged iron knife (Figure 4) was found adjacent to 
the left forearm of the juvenile inhumation in grave 
733, the secondary inhumation at the centre of the 
ring-ditch. It has a concave back and a convex blade 
and abundant traces of mineralised wood are pre- 
served on the handle. The knife appears to be of 
Bohner type D (Béhner 1958; Evison 1987, 113) 
and is therefore likely to be of 7th century AD date. 
The placement of the knife on the left arm, to which 
it may have been strapped, is known from a number 
of Anglo-Saxon burials (Evison op. cit., 115). 

A fragment of an iron ring (diameter 300mm) was 
found in the upper fill of the ring-ditch. 


POTTERY 


A single rim-sherd of Black Burnished ware was 
found in the fill of grave 736. This was from a type 25 
drop-flanged bowl (Davies and Seager Smith 1993) 
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dated to the 3rd/4th centuries AD. 


A single tiny sherd of sandy fabric was found in 
the upper fill of the ring-ditch. This is possibly of 


» Romano-British date. 


‘GLASS ook 


A single small sherd of thin clear glass was found in 
the fill of grave 804. This could be of either Roman 
or post-Roman date. 


HUMAN BONES 
by V. JENKINS 


Presented for examination in a decayed and frag- 
mentary condition were the remains of eleven indi- 
viduals, nine adults and two juveniles. The total 
population of the excavated part of the cemetery can 
be considered to have included another four: frag- 
ments of skull and long bone were observed and 
recorded in feature 795 but were unfortunately de- 
stroyed by adverse weather before they could be 
exhumed; and an additional three features contain- 
ing no human bone (787, 788 and 799) lay among 
the graves. 

Survival of the thicker bones, e.g. the limb bones 
and crania, was better than that of the bones of the 
extremities, but in many cases the ribs and vertebrae 
had also decomposed more or less completely. The 
poor condition and low rate of survival of the bone 
was somewhat unexpected. The base rock is chalk 
which gives an alkalinity to the soil and usually pre- 
serves bone quite well (Goodyear 1971). The expla- 
nation miay be that the processes of decay which 
occur within confined environments such as coffins 
or cists are more destructive of skeletal material than 
those which take place when the body is in more 
direct contact with the soil (Garland and Janaway 
1989). Alternatively or additionally the effect may be 
akin to that observed in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Raunds where m situ fragmentation and extensive 
decay of the bone, especially in the lumbar region, 
were found to correlate with age, sex and soil type 
(Boddington 1987). 

None of the crania was sufficiently intact to allow 
accurate measurement, consequently no cranial 
indices were calculated, but mandibles and teeth sur- 
vived comparatively well and provided information 
on the dentition. Epiphyseal parts of long bones were 
especially badly decomposed, which made estimates 
of age and stature more difficult owing to uncertainty 
in recording fe dimensions of the bones and in as- 
sessing their state of epiphyseal fusion. Recognition 
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Figure 6. Monkton Deverill Anglo-Saxon cemetery: graves 763, 798, 805, 816 
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of trauma, disease and abnormal conditions was also 
impeded and diagnosis made less certain. 


Variation 

Crania 

Metopism was absent in all of the nine cases ob- 
served, and none of these individuals had any 
coronal or sagittal Wormian ossicles. There was, 
however, one instance (779) of lambdoid ossicles 
and another individual (760) had a lambdoid bone. 
The presence or absence of other sutural bones 
could not be reliably determined, but tori of the 
maxilla or palate and otes japonicum were almost 
certainly entirely absent. A single instance (4.55%) 
was recorded of a bifurcated foramen mentalia on 
the right side of the jaw. 

Twenty-nine third molars were recovered, though 
the surprisingly high number of ten (35%) were ap- 
parently congenitally absent. Four of these were 
from the lower left, two lower right, three upper right 
and one upper left. This rate of agenesis is at the 
upper limit of the range reported by Brothwell 
(1963) of 0.2 to 36.65. The single case (4.5%) of the 
absence of the second upper incisors in skeleton 817 
is a much rarer phenomenon, the reported range 
being 0.2 to 2.1% (Brothwell op. cit.). 


Septal apertures 

Among the 22 humeri only eight were in a state to be 
examined for the presence or absence of a septal or 
supratrocheal aperture. Of the four right humeri, two 
had apertures and two did not. Three of the left 
humeri had them while one did not. The distribution 
by sex was: three in women, one in a man and one in 
the probable male. It has not yet been determined 
whether these apertures are of genetic or environ- 
mental origin. 


‘Squatting facets’ 

‘Squatting facets’ (Thompson 1889) were recorded 
in three of the adults, 760, 807 and 815. Two of the 
three were women and the other was probably male, 
whilst of those without facets two were men and the 
third was female. While it is conceivable that these 
ratios are a reflection of sex roles and occupations 
within society, as with the other statistics in this small 
sample they cannot be taken as definitive. 


Pathology, trauma and abnormality 


Dental health 

Slight calculus was almost universal and a heavier 
deposit was seen only in skeleton 764 (the primary 
burial). Only seven of the 209 teeth recovered were 
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carious (3.3%), and six individuals, including two of 
more than 45 years old, were apparently free of 
caries. Skeleton 817 was untypical in her poor 
dental condition: although probably only 25-30 
years old she had lost all of her mandibular molars 
and two premolars. Her maxilla was incomplete but 
showed caries and loss of the molars and premolars 
also. In the mandible there was also one large and 
one small abscess. The attrition of the teeth was at 
the upper extreme of the range given by Brothwell 
(1981) for the 25—35-year age group. The absence 
of the maxillary lateral incisors appeared on visual 
inspection to be congenital rather than due to poor 
dental hygiene. 

The variation in the degree of dental attrition ob- 
servable in different members of this population un- 
derscores the caution with which it must be used in 
estimating ages. Skeleton 764, the primary burial, 
had a pattern of wear which fell in the 25—35 years 
old range, yet his pubic symphysis had the conforma- 
tion of a 45—50-year-old. In contrast to this discrep- 
ancy, another male skeleton, 800, had the pubic 
symphysis of a 27—35-year-old and the tooth attrition 
of someone aged 35 to 45 or older. Unfortunately the 
pubic symphyses did not survive in male skeleton 
777 or the probable male 807, so further comparison 
of these two methods of ageing 1s not possible. There 
is, however, no disparity between the expected 
degree of attrition and the estimated age of those 
younger individuals (802, 807 and 815) whose 
ageing was based on epiphyseal fusion, though this is 
not surprising given the short lifespans. 


Discussion 


A date for the cemetery of about the 7th century AD 
is indicated by the iron knife found in the secondary 
burial at the centre of the ring-ditch. The excavated 
part of the cemetery has, however, several character- 
istics which allow it to be placed in a category defined 
by Hyslop (1963, 190-1) which appears to be mainly 
of 7th-century date. These characteristics include 
the absence of cremations, the arrangement of the 
graves in regular groups or rows with consistent ori- 
entation, one or more graves contained within a ring- 
ditch, and a high proportion of graves containing no 
grave furniture or only a knife. 

Although the focus of this cemetery type appears 
to be in Kent, examples have been found elsewhere, 
such as Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire (Hyslop 
1963). Some of the characteristics can be found at 
other cemeteries closer to Monkton Deverill. At 
Winkelbury Camp, Wiltshire (Pitt-Pivers 1888) the 
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burials were arranged in regular rows of up to six 
graves, and two inhumations were inserted into a 
prehistoric barrow. Ring-ditches were found within 
the cemetery at Portway, Andover (Cook and Dacre 
1985) although no inhumations were associated with 
them. 

Ring-ditches within cemeteries of this period are 
usually penannular in form and located on the pe- 
riphery. Occasionally ring-ditches occur as isolated 
phenomena with no known cemetery nearby, such as 
at Orsett, Essex (Buckley and Hedges 1985). Several 
examples within Wiltshire have been listed by Musty 
(1969, appendix 3) and the Monkton Deverill ring- 
ditch is similar in size to the examples cited there. 

At some sites there is more than one inhumation 
within the ring-ditch, but unlike those at Monkton 
Deverill the burials are not superimposed; they are 
distinctly separate and may be contemporary, as at 
Spong Hill, Norfolk (Hills 1977). 

In most cases the existence of.a ring-ditch is taken 
to indicate the former presence of a round barrow 
which has not survived. A barrow within the ring- 
-. ditch at Monkton Deverill could have been quite 
small, although the material available from the exca- 
vation of the ring-ditch might have been supple- 
mented by turves cut from the surrounding area and 
by material imported to the site. 

It has been suggested (Meaney 1964) that con- 
struction of barrows in the Saxon period was mainly 
a 7th-century practice, although it may have started 
slightly earlier. Primary barrow burial appears to 
have been limited to individuals of higher status 
(Shepherd 1979). The primary burial at Monkton 
Deverill has no indication of any different status 
from those outside the ring-ditch, other than having 
a slightly larger grave. However, the secondary burial 
within the ring-ditch is distinguished by an iron knife 
and also by having the head to the north-east. 

The presence of stones as liners around the edges 
of the graves can be found on many other cemetery 
sites of this period, such as Cannington, Somerset 
(Rahtz 1977), and this may reflect an incorporation 
of the British tradition of cist burial. At Monkton 
- Deverill the stones may have been used to support a 
lid above the body; this would have created the con- 
fined environment which may have resulted in the in 
situ fragmentation of the bodies. On other sites such 
as Raunds, Northamptonshire (Boddington 1980), 
and at the Chamberlains Barn cemetery I, Leighton 
Buzzard (Hyslop 1963), stones were used as pillows 
to support the head. 

Close examination of the stones from the graves at 
Monkton Deverill has revealed that several pieces of 


greensand had been dressed in a similar manner to 
those blocks which were found in the upper fill of the 
ring-ditch. Some of the latter group were almost cer- 
tainly architectural fragments and had traces of 
mortar or plaster adhering to them. It seems clear 
that blocks of stone found within both the ring-ditch 
and the graves had been reused from a structure in 
the area. There are no known buildings in the imme- 
diate vicinity which correspond to the 7th-century 
date inferred for the cemetery and it is more likely 
that the stones came from a building of the Roman 
period. Local Romano-British activity is evidenced 
by the junction of two Roman roads to the west of the 
cemetery site (Figure 2) and by the Roman temple 
located on Cold Kitchen Hill to the north-west. 
Residual finds of Roman pot sherds from the ring- 
ditch and from the fill of grave 736 also provide evi- 
dence of local activity during this period. 

Despite the lack of chronologically diagnostic 
artefacts there are sufficient other characteristics to 
infer a 7th century AD date for the Monkton Deverill 
cemetery. It is evident that more of the cemetery 
remains intact; indeed comparisons with similar sites 
indicate that the excavated area on the pipeline route 
may be on the periphery of the cemetery rather than 
at the centre. 


The Monkton Deverill Roman 
Road 


Immediately south-east of the village of Monkton 
Deverill in the Wylye valley, a Roman road was 
recorded in the pipe trench. It was located at ST 
858372 and was directly below the modern road 
which leads south-east over Pen Hill (Figure 2). The 
pipe trench was over 4m deep at this point and it was 
difficult to gain access to the features. 

The Roman road surface lay about 1m below the 
present road and was sealed by colluvium. It had a 
metalled surface consisting of fist-sized flint cobbles 
set into a matrix of brown clay. This metalling was 
about 0.3m deep with a distinct camber. Below were 
two layers of compact rammed clay: an upper one of 
orange-brown clay, 0.25m thick, and a lower one of 
dark brown clay, 0.05m thick. The basal clay layer 
was level, and the agger was created within the upper 
clay layer. The road was about 6m wide and 0.6m 
deep at the centre. 

Parallel to the road on either side was a drainage 
ditch. That on the eastern side was U-shaped in 
profile, 2m wide and lm deep; the one on the 
western side was similar in profile but was 1.6m wide 
and 1.25m deep. Both ditches were filled with a 
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homogeneous clay loam and were sealed by collu- 
vium. They were immediately adjacent to the road, 
thus giving an overall width for the road and ditches 
of about 10m. No artefacts were recovered; a Roman 
date is assumed by analogy and by the known loca- 
tions of Roman roads in this area. 

Two Roman roads intersect close to Monkton 
Deverill and several claims concerning the exact 
routes of the roads and the location of the intersec- 
tion have previously been published. The most 
recent (Peddie 1990) includes the evidence provided 
by the observations recorded during pipeline con- 
struction. One of the roads is the Mendip lead road, 
running from Portchester to the Mendip lead mines; 
the other is known as the Vespasian tactical road and 
runs from Poole to Bath. Both are well-recorded over 
much of their route; the tactical road, built c.AD 45, 
is the earlier. 

The most important result of the pipeline obser- 
vations here was that only one road was recorded, al- 
though a careful surveillance was maintained along 
this part of the route as elsewhere. This implies that 
the two Roman roads had joined south of the 
pipeline, probably at the point at which the modern 
road intersects with the track to Keysley Farm (ST 
859371) (Figure 2). From here they must have con- 
tinued as a single road towards Monkton Deverill. 
This interpretation conflicts with the suggestion 
made by Berry (1963, 39-45) and repeated by Hunt 
(1982, 32) that the intersection was further west, 
close to ST 851371, where the existing track leads 
down to the Monkton Deverill ford. 

A further point recorded during the current work 
was that the road was aligned along a grid bearing of 
332 degrees, almost parallel to the present road 
under which it was found. This alignment leads the 
combined Roman roads towards the village of 
Monkton Deverill rather than towards the ford. 
Peddie (1990) has suggested that the route of the 
tactical road was to the east of the village, crossing 
the river at a different ford, close to the pumping 
station (ST 857380). From there it would have tra- 
versed the eastern flank of Cold Kitchen Hill and 
continuing on towards Woodcombe Farm, would 

-have here rejoined the route suggested by Margary 
(1973). 

Margary (1973) also refers to the recording of an 
agger to the south-west of Monkton Deverill church. 
This implies that the lead road had diverged from the 
tactical road before Monkton Deverill, probably at 
the point at which the present road forks (ST 
857373), and crossed the river at the known ford to 
the west of the village. 


Sif 


Prehistoric Pits on Summerslade 
Down 


The site is located on the ridge and slopes between 
Monkton Deverill and the A350 road directly to the 
east of the village. The geology consists entirely of 
Upper Chalk although a capping of clay-with-flints 
was recorded in some places. Following topsoil strip- 
ping on the eastern slope of Summerslade Down (ST 
882379), a group of six features was observed within 
the easement area (Figure 7). These were cleaned 
and five of them were excavated; all proved to be 
shallow pits. 

During trenching a further six pit-like features were 
recorded, one just to the east of the first group and five 
to the west. The most westerly was an isolated 
example on the western slope of the down with the re- 
maining four comprising a compact group on the 
summit of the hill. Samples of the fills of seven of these 
features were retained for environmental analysis. 


Features 


402. Ovoid in plan, 1.5m long and 1.3m wide. This 
feature was fully excavated and was 0.35m deep with 
gently sloping sides and a flat base. It contained a 
single homogeneous fill (403) of black silty loam. 
405. Irregular in plan, upper fill of black silty loam, 
unexcavated. 

407. Circular in plan, 1.5m in diameter. On excava- 
tion it was found to be up to 0.3m deep with an 
uneven base and a single homogeneous fill (408) of 
black silty loam and burnt flint. 

409. Irregular in plan, 1.8m wide where excavated. 
This was a steep-sided pit 0.6m deep and weathered 
at the upper part. It had an upper fill (410) of light 
brown clay loam and a lower fill (417) of black silty 
loam and burnt flint. 

412. Irregular in plan, 1.7m wide where excavated. 
This was a bowl-shaped pit with gently sloping sides 
and a concave base, up to 0.4m deep. There was an 
upper fill (414) of grey-brown silty loam and a lower 
fill (413) of black silty loam and burnt flint. 

421. Circular in plan, 1.0m in diameter. On excava- 
tion it was found to be a pit 0.15m deep with steep 
sides and a flat base. There was a single homoge- 
neous fill (422) of black silty loam and burnt flint. 
No sample was taken. 

423. Recorded in the trench section; an irregular pit 
0.8m wide and 0.3m deep. It had an upper fill (427) 
of grey-brown clay loam and a lower fill (428) of 
black silty loam. 

424. Recorded in the trench section; a bowl-shaped 
pit 1.0m wide and 0.2m deep. There was a single 
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homogeneous fill (429) of dark grey silty loam. 

425. Recorded in the trench section; a steep-sided, 
flat-based pit 0.5m wide and 0.3m deep. It had a 
single homogeneous fill (430) of dark grey silty loam. 
No sample was taken. 

426. Recorded in the trench section; a small pit with 
a concave base, 0.5m wide and 0.2m deep. The 
upper fill (431) was a greyish-brown clay loam and 
the lower fill (432) was a dark grey silty loam. 

434. Recorded in the trench section; an irregular pit 
1.0m wide and 0.8m deep. It had an upper fill (435) 
of dark brown clay loam and a lower fill (436) of dark 
grey clay loam. 

438. Recorded in the trench section; a bowl-shaped 
pit 2.7m wide and 0.3m deep. It had a single homo- 
geneous fill (437) of dark grey clay loam. 


Finds 


POTTERY 
by L.N. MEPHAM 


A total of 23 sherds of earlier prehistoric pottery was 
recovered from three of the pits at Summerslade 
Down (pits 424, 426 and 434). 

The earliest material derives from pits 426 and 
434. The first of these contained four body sherds, 
the second two rim and four body sherds. A further 
body sherd was found unstratified in the same plot. 
All of the sherds are in a very similar fabric (Fabric 1, 
see below), although one of the rims has more flint 
temper. This fabric, with coarse, poorly-sorted inclu- 
sions, is characteristic of earlier Neolithic pottery. 
Using Smith’s Windmill Hill classification (1965), 
both of the rim sherds can be described as simple, 
rounded rims, from a cup or bowl, a typical earlier 
Neolithic vessel form. 
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Pit 424 produced 13 sherds, all probably from 
the same vessel: a Beaker, with horizontal linear and 
cross-hatched bands executed with a square-toothed 
comb. The fabric is soft and grog-tempered (Fabric 
2, see below), and is oxidised brick-red throughout. 
While the form of the Beaker is uncertain, it would 
appear to fall within Case’s Middle or Late Style 
(1977). 


The fabrics 

Fabric 1. Very soft fabric (can be easily scratched 
with a fingernail); a range of naturally included 
sparse, poorly-sorted, subrounded/subangular white 
inclusions of patinated flint <2mm; rare subangular 
flint <0.5mm; rare subrounded quartz <0.5mm; 
sparse mica; rare iron compounds. 

Fabric 2. Soft fabric; common, poorly-sorted, sub- 
rounded/subangular cream-coloured grog <2mm; 
rare subrounded quartz <0.5mm; rare mica and iron 
oxides. 


FLINT 
by FRANCES HEALY 


The composition and incidence of struck flint are 
summarised in Table 1. Chips, in the sense of pieces 
with a maximum dimension of 10mm or less, were 
all recovered during the sieving of environmental 
samples. 

Where cortex survives, the raw material seems to 
have been nodular chalk flint. Some of the unstrati- 
fied material is plough-damaged. Artefacts from the 
pits are generally in fresh condition, with matt sur- 
faces and sharp edges. Macroscopically-visible wear 
traces are present on several pieces, notably three 
blades from layer 413 of pit 412; a flake from layer 


Table 1. Struck flint 


Pit Layer 1 2) 3 4 5) 6 Totals Burnt Broken 
402 403 0 0 0 1 4 0 5 0 4 
407 408 0 0 0) 0 3 0 3 0 1 
409 410 0 0) 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 
409 417 0 0 0 0 6 0 6 2 2 
412 413 0 1 1 2 17 3 24 0 11 
412 414 0) 0) 0 0) 7 3 10 0 9 
426 432 0) 1 0 6 V7 1 20 4 8 
434 436 2 2, 1 13 4] 5) 64 5 30 
Totals 2 4 2; DO 92 12 134 11 65 
1=Irregular waste 3= Rejuvenation flakes 5 = Flakes 

2 = Cores 4 = Chips 6 = Blades 
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Table 2. Burnt flint 


Pit Layer Sample Size Burnt Flint (g) 
(litres) 
402 403 10 7285 
407 408 10 2550 
409 410 10 2600 
409 417 10 5190 
412 413 10 1306 
412 414 10 340 
424 429 10 4150 
434 436 10 164 
Total 23,585 


432 of pit 426, one edge of which has regular, blunt- 
ing wear like that of Smith’s class a utilised flakes 
(1965, 92) or Whittle’s bevelled flakes (1977, 71); 
and a blade from pit 434, one edge of which has a 
high gloss. This and the three blades from pit 412 
seem to have been serrated before their edges were 
worn down. 

Most of the small assemblages from individual 
pits are characterised by irregular, thick-butted flakes 
produced by hard-hammer flaking. This is particu- 
larly true of the material from pit 434. A minority 
element of thin-butted, possibly soft-hammer struck 
flakes and blades, with more frequent platform edge 
abrasion is also present, especially among unstrati- 
fied material. 

Large quantities of unworked flint were recovered 
from the environmental samples (Table 2). This was 
almost exclusively made up of pieces of whitened, 
crazed, burnt flint of the type often referred to as 
‘pot-boilers’. 


PLANT REMAINS 
by PAT HINTON 


Charred material floated from nine samples was 
sorted using a binocular microscope at 7x—40x mag- 
nification. Plant remains were recovered from seven 
of the samples. The other two samples (from pits 402 
and 407) contained only charcoal, modern seeds and 
root fragments; one of them, from pit 407, also in- 
cluded many ants. 


Cereals 
All but one of the cereal grains and fragments are 
poorly preserved; they have the characteristic vesicu- 
lar texture of cereals charred in fierce conditions and 
are badly abraded. 

Of the two wheat grains one (from pit 412) is iden- 
tified as probably emmer only by its rounded out- 


lines. The second (from pit 434) is in slightly better 
condition, although no epidermis remains and the 
surface is pitted. Its short, broad form, with high 
arched back, blunt apex and steep angle of the scutel- 
lum are indicative of a compact form of free-threshing 
wheat. The grain measures 4.2 x 2.8 x 2.6mm but 
there is some distortion, particularly of the basal end. 

Although the barley grains are heavily charred 
their angular outlines and tapered ends are sufficient 
to identify them as hulled barley. It has not been pos- 
sible to determine whether they were from 2-row or 
6-row varieties. 


Corylus avellana 

The hazelnut shell fragments are mostly very small, 
irregular in shape and apparently broken by hand 
before charring. No whole nuts and no traces of 
kernels were found. The 193 fragments weighed 3.5 
grams and it is estimated that they probably repre- 
sent the shells of six to seven nuts. 


cf Ranunculus ficaria 

This tuber has been examined by Dr J. Hather, 
Institute of Archaeology, London, who has tenta- 
tively identified it as a root tuber of lesser celandine, 
charred after drying so that the tissues have been pre- 
served intact. He stresses, however, that he cannot 
be sure of this identification. 


Unidentified seed 

The very small seed measures 0.35 x 0.30mm. At 
60x magnification traces of a reticulate surface can 
be seen, with the reticulations apparently gathering 
together towards what is presumably the hilum, but 
the seed is damaged and splitting apart at this point. 
It resembles small seeds of Gentianaceae such as 
Centaurium spp. (centaury) or Blackstonia perfoliata 
(yellow wort). The more or less spherical form 
matches better with modern specimens of these 
genera rather than with other very small reticulate 
surfaced seeds such as Orobanche spp., but there is 
obvious distortion. 


CHARCOAL 
by ROWENA GALE 


Only those fragments greater than 2mm in the 
longest axis were examined in detail. The material 
was generally in good condition with a firm texture, 
although owing to the small size of the fragments it 
was not possible to assess whether they originated 
from stem or from more mature material. 

Table 4 shows the fragments of each genus identi- 
fied in relation to context. A sample size of 10 litres 
was standard throughout. 
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Table 3. Charred plant remains 


Feature 409 412 424 426 434 
Context 410 417 413 414 429 432 436 
Volume (litres) 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Triticum cf dicoccum Schubl. 

(emmer wheat) grain - — 1 ~ _ = = 
Triticum cf aestivum s. 1 

(bread wheat) grain - _ - = = = 1 
Hordeum vulgare L. 

(hulled barley) grain - - 1 1 - 1 - 
Cerealia indet. 

(unidentified cereals) grain — - - - 1 = 1 
Grain fragments - - - — = 3 
Corylus avellana 

(hazel) nutshell fragments - 2 - 1 - 193 — 

Gig) 

cf Ranunculus ficaria 

(lesser celandine) tuber 1 - - - - — = 
Unidentified seed ~ 1 — = = = — 

Table 4. Charcoal 
Genera identified 

Pit Layer Corylus Fraxinus Quercus Pomoideae Prunus 
402 403 15 — 14 4 1 
407 408 12 - - 3 - 
409 410 6 1 — - 1 
409 417 3 3 1 5 - 
412 413 27 1 - = 
412 414 7 2 — 2 _ 
424 429 14 2 1 - — 
426 432 12 - 3 - 
434 436 4 3 = 
Totals 100 11 22 14 2 


The species identified include: Corylus sp., hazel; Fraxinus sp., ash; Quercus sp., oak; and Pomoideae, subfamily 
of the family Rosaceae which includes Crataegus sp., hawthorn; Malus sp., apple; Pyrus sp., pear; Sorbus spp., S. 
aria, whitebeam, S. aucuparia, rowan and S. torminalis, wild service tree. These genera are very similar anatomi- 
cally. Also present were Prunus spp., P. avium, wild cherry, P. padus, bird cherry and P. spinosa, blackthorn. 


Discussion 


‘The dispersed position of these pits along a narrow 
linear transect (Figure 7) indicates the potential for a 
large number of similar features to be located on 
Summerslade Down, albeit in small groups or con- 
centrations. This limited study of the pits has given 
much information but statements concerning date 
and possible function must remain tentative. 

The low incidence of burning among the struck 


flint (Table 1), indicates that it was derived from a 
different source from the burnt flint and charcoal 
which abounded in the pits. Despite the absence of 
unequivocally retouched forms, the presence of used 
implements shows that the assemblages include the 
debris of tasks other than flint-knapping. The whole 
gives the impression of material arising from a range 
of domestic activities gathered together and placed in 
the pits. 
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The technology of most of the struck flint would 
be compatible with a later Neolithic or Early Bronze 
Age date; thus it could be contemporary in date with 
the Beaker pottery found in pit 424. The more blade- 
like minority flint component is likely to represent an 
earlier element, probably contemporary with the 
small quantity of earlier Neolithic Bowl recovered. 

The rather sparse plant remains from these pits 
can provide only limited information about the 
economy or the environment of the site at this 
period. 

Both wheat and barley are present and illustrate 
the availability of these cultivated cereal crops, but 
with so few remains, and particularly with none of 
the more informative chaff fragments, there is 
nothing to suggest whether they were grown nearby 
or brought in from elsewhere. Too few grains of any 
species were recovered to make inferences concern- 
ing date on the basis of dominant grain type. All of 
the species recovered can be present on a Late 
Neolithic/Early Bronze Age site. 

The hazelnut shell fragments in three of the 
samples are evidence that gathered wild plant foods 
were part of the diet, and it is probable that there was 
little change from the earlier Neolithic pattern of 
cereal cultivation combined with an exploitation of 
wild plants (Moffet ez al. 1989). Hazelnuts have been 
found frequently in archaeological contexts from the 
Mesolithic period onwards. 

Tubers of Conopodium species (pignuts) have 
been found in Bronze Age and Neolithic contexts 
(Moffet 1991; Hinton pers. comm.) and it seems 
likely that they were deliberately gathered for food. 
Tubers of lesser celandine also have a history of use 
as food or medicine (Grigson 1975, 5051; Launert 
1981, 20) and possibly tubers were gathered and 
dried for later use. The plant identification is not 
certain, however, since the plant is shallow-rooted; 
drying of this one very small (c.6mm x 3mm) tuber 
could have occurred by chance at the edge of the fire. 

The one remaining (unidentified) seed cannot be 
fitted into either category of food plant or weed of 
cultivation. Of the two plants very tentatively sug- 
gested Centaurium species occur in dry grassland, 
wood margins etc. and Blackstonia perfoliata is 
common on chalk downland. 

‘Together with the evidence from the identified 
charcoal fragments, the environmental evidence in- 
dicates that at least some areas of the downland were 
cleared but that woodland or scrub vegetation proba- 
bly occurred locally, including hazel mixed with 
other understorey trees such as hawthorn and black- 
thorn. Potential timber trees included oak and ash, 


along with whitebeam, apple and cherry. 

The ceramic assemblage gives the clearest indica- 
tion of the possible date range for these pits. 
Although two separate periods are represented here, 
this basic feature type can be seen on sites through- 
out British prehistory. In many cases, particularly 
during the later Neolithic/Early Bronze Age, no other 
feature types or artefact types are found in associa- 
tion. 

The pits here contain burnt domestic refuse; any 
possible faunal remains have not survived in the acid 
environment created by the high charcoal content 
within the pit fill. There was no evidence that any 
burning had taken place inside the pits, but again 
such evidence may not have survived. The presence 
of the pits indicates domestic activity on 
Summerslade Down during the earlier Neolithic and 
later Neolithic/Early Bronze Age periods. 


The Pen Pits 


To the west of the village of Zeals the pipeline passed 
through the area of earthwork features known as the 
Pen Pits (ST 773319). The earthworks here are 
composed of the upcast from a large number of 
quarry pits excavated through the topsoil and silty 
clays to the underlying beds of Cretaceous Upper 
Greensand. The purpose behind their excavation is 
generally thought to be the extraction of greensand 
for quernstones. Originally covering over 280 
hectares on either side of the Stour valley, many of 
the former earthworks have been levelled by modern 
ploughing, leaving just a small area to the south of 
White Cross Lodge (Figure 8). 

The pipeline was carefully routed around the 
most well-preserved earthworks and all construction 
work was closely observed. In the field to the east of 
White Cross Lodge there are no extant earthworks 
but during trenching ten distinct pits were recorded. 
The subsurface geology in the area consists of ap- 
proximately 2.5m of thick red clay overlying the 
Upper Greensand. Several of the pits had been cut 
through the clay into the greensand whereas some 
were only excavated into the clay (Figure 8). The pits 
were up to 8m wide and all were filled with rubble 
composed mainly of greensand blocks. No artefacts 
were recovered from any of these features. 

No further pits were observed during trenching 
operations in the fields to the south of White Cross 
Lodge, although there are visible surface earthworks 
along the route here. The subsurface geology in this 
area is far less coherent owing to landslips. The 
reddish clay over the greensand bedrock often 
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contained spreads of greensand rubble but no clear 
features could be distinguished. The only artefact re- 
covered from this area was a circular greensand 
rough-out (0.9m diameter, 0.2—0.35m thick) for a 
large end-runner or millstone. This was found within 
one of the rubble spreads in the clay and is compara- 
ble in size and form to one recorded from the green- 
sand quarry site at Lodsworth, West Sussex 
(Peacock 1987, fig. 2, 10). 

Previous archaeological debate concerning the 
nature and origin of the Pen Pits has been summarised 
by Crawford (1953, 101—2) and the prevailing view is 
basically that set out by Pitt-Rivers (1884). The fea- 
tures are accepted as quarry pits for quernstones, the 
greensand here being ideal for that purpose. It had 
been established by Pitt-Rivers that at least some of 
the pits were pre-medieval and it is possible to suggest 
a prehistoric date for some of the quarrying activity 
(Crawford 1953, 102, but see below). 

The observations made during pipeline construc- 
tion reinforce the quernstone quarry claim for the 
Pen Pits as a quernstone rough-out was recovered 
from the subsoil. There was no indication cf the 
date(s) of any features seen and it was clear that not 
all of the pits were successful in penetrating the clay 
and reaching the greensand. 


Zeals Row 


Immediately to the west of the Pen Pits, on the slope 
down into the Stour valley, the pipeline passed 
through an extensive area of earthworks. These are 
adjacent to a site recorded on the Sites and 
Monuments Record held by Wiltshire County 
Council (ref. ST73SE601) and described as lynchets 
and field boundaries, possibly medieval or later. A 
pre-construction survey of the earthworks on the 
pipeline route was carried out by the Royal 
Commission on the Historical Monuments of 
England and is shown here as Figure 9. 

The survey plan indicates that the site consists of 
linear hollow-ways (Figure 9: B, G) and lynchets 
(Figure 9: E, F, K, N) together with potential areas 
of settlement (Figure 9: J, L). A more regular enclo- 
sure (Figure 9: H) may represent a complete toft. 
Small circular earthworks (Figure 9: A, C, D) indi- 
cate the presence of features similar to Pen Pits 
within the area; some of these certainly appear to 
pre-date the other earthworks whereas some defi- 
nitely post-date them. 

Prior to pipeline construction six small test-pits 
were hand-excavated within the pipeline easement: 
1201. 0.35m of dark brown topsoil sealed 0.15m of 


light brown subsoil containing blocks of greensand 
up to 0.2m in diameter. Nine sherds of late medieval 
pottery were recovered. 

1202. 0.18m of dark brown topsoil sealed light 
brown subsoil, as above. Four sherds of post- 
medieval pottery were recovered. 

1203. 0.2m of dark brown topsoil sealed 0.2m of 
light brown subsoil, as above. One sherd of post- 
medieval pottery was recovered, as well as one sherd 
of early prehistoric pottery. 

1204. 0.15m of dark brown topsoil sealed light 
brown topsoil, as above. No artefacts were recov- 
ered. 

1205. A test-pit excavated across a ditch visible as an 
earthwork feature. The ditch was 0.5m deep from 
the present surface level. It was filled with a greyish 
silty loam soil, above which was a darker subsoil 
sealed by a dark brown topsoil. Eight sherds of post- 
medieval pottery were recovered. 

1206. 0.35m of dark brown topsoil sealed a subsoil 
layer which was almost entirely made up of blocks of 
greensand. Twenty-four sherds of post-medieval 
pottery were recovered. 


These test-pits indicated that many of the features 
were sealed below a subsoil which contained small 
blocks of greensand and pottery which was almost 
exclusively post-medieval in date. The valley is a 
landslip zone and the subsoil probably represents a 
shallow colluvium. It was not possible to re-route the 
pipeline in this area owing to engineering work at the 
river and so arrangements were made to minimise 
the damage to the earthworks. Topsoil stripping was 
only carried out along the pipe trench, not across the 
whole easement; the adjacent turf was covered with a 
layer of protective material before any spoil was 
stored on it; and vehicle movement was restricted in 
this area. 

Despite continuous observation during construc- 
tion work, no features were recorded other than 
those which could be seen as earthworks. A further 
five sherds of post-medieval pottery were recovered 
from the spoilheaps and the earthworks were subse- 
quently reinstated to their former appearance. 


Discussion 


The pottery recovered from this site indicates activity 
in the late medieval and post-medieval periods, and 
the relationship between the linear earthworks and 
the spoilheaps of the Pen Pits in the area indicates 
that quarrying was one of the activities undertaken 
during this time. This can be seen clearly in Figure 9, 
where the linear earthwork E cuts through several 
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Figure 9. Earthwork survey plan of Zeals Row with the route of the pipeline superimposed (survey plan Crown copyright: 
reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Commission on the Historical Monuments of England) 
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areas of upcast whilst other spoilheaps are located di- the linear earthworks. Documentary sources confirm 
rectly on top of the linear feature. post-medieval settlement of part of the site; artefac- 
The occupation of this site may have been intrin- tual evidence, however, indicates activity during the 
sically linked with quarrying and quern production, late medieval and post-medieval periods. 
aithough documentary evidence in support of this 
supposition has not been located. The map pro- Acknowledgements. The archaeological observations along the 
duced in Colt Hoare’s (1812) discussion of the Pen Codford-Ilchester pipeline were funded by Wessex Water ple and 
: i ane eae thanks are expressed to all of their management and staff involved, 
Pits shows just one building located within the earth- especially Richard Thackeray, George Cowley and Peter Weston. 
works, in the area marked as N in Figure 9. The 1848 The work was carried out by a dedicated team and was supervised 


: ‘ : by Rod Brook, Simon Hulka, Dave Brooks, Jacky Stanswood, Eric 
Tithe Map for the parish of Mere also shows a build- Instone and Anna Stanford. The field project was managed by 


ing in this place, described in the Tithe Julian Richards and the post-excavation work was co-ordinated by 


Apportionment as ‘two tenements and a garden’. Richard Newman. The figures were drawn by Julian Cross, John 
Vallender and Liz James, except for Figure 9 which was kindly pro- 


The field names given in this document give no indi- vided by RCHM(B), Salisbury. 
cation of quarrying activity at that time. Some of the Help and assistance during preparation of this paper was provided 
linear features were marked as field boundaries on by Elaine Morris, Mike Allen, John Peddie, Mark Corney, and 
f David Peacock. The iron knife from the Monkton Deverill cemetery 
the Tithe Map, but not all of them. was identified by Andrew Fitzpatrick. Pat Hinton would like to 
The plan of the earthworks at Zeals Row indicates thank Jon Hather of the Institute of Archaeology, London, for help 
that extraction of greensand was an active industry i cS a cat ae 


both before and after the establishment of some of The site archive is now in Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum. 


Appendix: A Gazetteer of Sites Noted on the Wiltshire Section of the 
Codford-lIchester Pipeline 


PARISH NGR GEOLOGY 


Boyton ST 946401 Recent alluvium over valley gravel 
Group of six sherds of post-medieval pottery recovered from the topsoil following easement clearance. 


Boyton ST 94134008 Lower Chalk 
Four ditches associated with modern demolition material on the surface. These features probably relate to mili- 
tary occupation during the first World War. 


Boyton ST 94154009 Lower Chalk 
Group of three sherds of Romano-British greyware recovered from the topsoil during easement clearance. 


Boyton ST 94174010 Lower Chalk 
Two lynchets near the top of the slope, aligned along the contours. 


Boyton ST 93193975 Upper Chalk 
Group of eight sherds of post-medieval pottery recovered from the topsoil following easement clearance. 


Heytesbury ST 90843924 Upper Chalk 
Two parallel ditches aligned north-south, each one 2m wide and 1m deep. The ditches were 8m apart and 5 
sherds of coarse Romano-British pottery were found in the fill of one. 


Heytesbury ST 90863925 Upper Chalk 
‘Two pits/ditch terminals, one 1.7m wide and 1.9m deep, the other 1m wide and 1.5m deep. The features were 
5m apart and a sherd of coarse Romano-British pottery was found in the fill of one. 


Sutton Veny ST 89533855 Clay-with-Flints 
Two pits, each 2.8m wide and Im deep, located 60m apart. Two sherds of Bronze Age pottery were located in 
the fill of one. 
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PARISH NGR GEOLOGY 


Sutton Veny ST 88953828 Upper Chalk 
Curving ditch seen in plan, 1.25m wide, undated. 


Longbridge Deverill ST 88173797 Upper Chalk 
Seven shallow pits up to 3m in diameter (see Summerslade Down, this report). 


Brixton Deverill ST 87683789 Upper Chalk 
Four shallow pits up to 1m in diameter (see Summerslade Down, this report). 


Brixton Deverill ST 87283784 Upper Chalk 
A pit 1m in diameter (see Summerslade Down, this report). 


Kingston Deverill ST 86153726 Middle Chalk 
Shallow ditch 6m wide and 0.5m deep, aligned north-south. Undated. 


Kingston Deverill ST 86073726 Middle Chalk 
Two small pits, one 0.75m in diameter and 0.25m deep, the other 0.7m in diameter and 0.5m deep. Undated. 


Kingston Deverill ST 85863762 Lower Chalk 
Small pit 0.55m in diameter and 0.15m deep. Undated. 


Kingston Deverill ST 85923751 Lower Chalk 
Group of sherds of pottery recovered from the topsoil following easement clearance. The group included forty- 
five sherds of post-medieval pottery and one sherd of medieval pottery. 


Kingston Deverill ST 858377 Lower Chalk 
Flat-grave inhumation cemetery (see Monkton Deverill Cemetery, this report). 


Kingston Deverill ST 85713789 Lower Chalk 
Group of ten sherds of late medieval pottery recovered from the topsoil following easement clearance. 


Kingston Deverill ST 85993720 Lower Chalk 
Ditch aligned north-south, 1.6m wide and 0.5m deep. Undated. 


Kingston Deverill ST 858372 Lower Chalk 
Roman road (see Monkton Deverill Roman Road, this report). 


Kingston Deverill ST 85793715 Lower Chalk 
Small ditch 0.6m wide and 0.25m deep, aligned north-south. Undated. 


Kingston Deverill ST 85843715 Lower Chalk 

Two possible ditches, one 1m wide and 0.5m deep, the other 0.5m wide and 0.35m deep, the latter cutting the 
former. The features were aligned north-south and were undated. 

| Kingston Deverill ST 85763713 Lower Chalk 

‘Large ditch 6m wide and 1.5m deep, aligned north-north-east-south-south west. Undated. 

Kingston Deverill ST 85593706 Middle Chalk 

Two parallel ditches 3m apart aligned north-east-south-west. One was 3.5m wide and 0.5m deep, the other was 
2.5m wide and 0.6m deep. Undated. 
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PARISH NGR 
Kingston Deverill ST 85303699 


GEOLOGY 
Middle Chalk 


A hollow-way, 8m wide and 1m deep, curving to align north-south. Undated. 


Kingston Deverill ST 84953687 


Middle Chalk 


A group of four features, probably pits. One contained a single sherd of samian pottery and 17 sherds of 
Romano-British coarseware, another contained 2 sherds of Romano-British coarseware. 


Kingston Deverill ST 848368 


Middle Chalk 


A group of sherds recovered from the topsoil following easement clearance. The group included 22 sherds of 
Romano-British coarseware, 5 sherds of samian and 4 sherds of post-medieval pottery. 


Kingston Deverill ST 84743680 


Middle Chalk 


A large ditch or hollow 9m wide and 1.5m deep, containing 9 sherds of Romano-British pottery. 


Kingston Deverill ST 84633660 


A hollow-way, 7m wide and 1.25m deep, aligned east—west. 


Kingston Deverill ST 84123587 


A strip lynchet 1.25m high, aligned north-east—south-west. 


Mere ST 82393443 


Middle Chalk | 


Upper Chalk 


Upper Chalk 


Ditch 3m wide and Im deep, aligned north-south. Undated. 


Mere ST 81763448 


Upper Chalk 


Ditch 2m wide and Im deep, aligned north-east—south-west. Undated. 


Stourton with Gasper ST 79103472 


Lower Chalk 


Shallow ditch 3.2m wide and 0.6m deep, aligned north-south. The fill contained 15 sherds of early miedievam 


pottery. 


Zeals ST 773322 
Group of deep quarry pits (see Pen Pits, this report). 


Zeals ST 77223172 


Area of shallow earthworks (see Zeals Row, this report). 
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Three Bronze Phalerae from the River Avon, near 
Melksham 


by RICHARD OSGOOD 


Three Late Bronze Age phalerae in the collection of Devizes Museum were discovered by Mr Norman Roberts who 
picked them up from spoil heaps whilst employed as a dragline operator for Wiltshire County Council. They were 
found in the vicinity of the Hallstatt C (c.7th century B.C.) items published by Chris Gingell (1979). Two of the 
three phalerae display ritual damage. These phalerae are compared with other British and Continental examples in 


an attempt to determine their original function. 


INTRODUCTION 


Three phalerae were dredged from the River Avon 
(c.ST 90026388) in 1972 during a river-diversion 
scheme in preparation for a new bridge over the 
river as part of the Melksham bypass project. They 
were found in the same area as a number of contem- 
porary items published by Gingell (1979): three 
bronze socketed spearheads, a bronze dirk blade and 
two iron spearheads. Only a small stretch, roughly 
50m, of the river was widened and it therefore 
seems reasonable to assume that all the items came 
from a single context. Although, broadly speaking, 
what were dry valley sites in the Late Bronze Age 
would be so today, the phalerae were quite likely to 
have been redeposited on the river bed, possibly on 
more than one occasion, by the constantly meander- 
ing river. Prior to the discovery of this hoard, 
bronzes were unknown from the Melksham area of 
Wiltshire. Not only do the bronzes strongly demon- 
strate the ritual practice of depositing metalwork in 
water, both destroying it and removing it from circu- 
lation, but they also show destruction, in the form of 
weapon damage, prior to their deposition. The 
Melksham phalerae are described in detail below; 
their numbers correspond with the accompanying 
illustrations in Figure 1. 


1. Devizes Museum Acc. No. 153.1981.iii (Figure 
1.1). Av. diam. 159mm. Sheet bronze phalera 
with central flattened dome encircled by a rib 
with a flange and with a rolled rim. There are 
patches of black patina below which the metal 
looks more etched. The bronze is barely tar- 
nished and in excellent condition where the 
patina is not present. The phalera has a central 
flattened dome into which a cast disc fits. A loop 
is Cast in one with this disc and this, along with 


four pegs, has been forced through the sheet 
bronze. The cast disc is itself encircled by two 
small flanges and a rib. This item, the finest of 
the Melksham objects, has eleven lozenge- 
shaped perforations (measurements ranging 
from 13mm x 4mm to 34mm x 8mm). 


. Devizes Museum Acc. No. 153.1981.ii (Figure 


1.2). Av. diam. 213mm. Sheet bronze phalera 
with patches of dark patina below which the 
metal looks etched. The object has a central flat- 
tened dome and a rolled rim. There is a shallow 
depression in the centre of the dome into which 
a cast disc fits. A loop is cast in one with this disc 
and this passes through a rectangular slot cut 
through the sheet metal, whilst four pegs have 
been forced through the sheet bronze. Part of 
the edge of this phalera has been damaged. This 
object has three perforations, all of which seem 
ancient and which are burred on the back. One 
is roughly square in shape (c.8mm x 7mm) and 
another roughly lozenge-shaped (c.8mm_ x 
3.5mm). These were probably caused by a 
spearhead (possibly of midrib-section) whilst 
the third is of virtually circular proportions 
(c.5mm diam.). 


. Devizes Museum Acc. No. 153.1981.1 (Figure 


1.3). Av. diam. 228mm. Sheet bronze phalera 
with patches of dark patina below which the 
metal looks etched. The phalera has a central 
flattened dome encircled by a rib with a flange 
and a rolled rim. There is a shallow depression 
in the centre of the dome into which a cast disc 
fits. A loop is cast in one with this disc and the 
loop and four pegs have been forced through the 
sheet bronze. No damage has been inflicted on 
this object. This phalera is very similar to 
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Figure 1. Bronze phalerae from Melksham (Melksham 1-3). Scale 1:3 
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another recovered from the River Thames and 
now in the London Museum (London 1; see 
below and Figure 3.2). 


The patination on the Melksham phalerae indicates 
that the conditions ih which they were deposited 
changed fronr alkalme to more acid. The very fine 
preservation of the bronze, and the fact that part of 
a wooden spear shaft was found in-a spearhead of 
this hoard, suggests that the items remained in rela- 
tively anaerobic conditions which helped delay oxi- 
disation of their surfaces —.perhaps in boggy flood- 
plain contexts at the side of the river (Gingell, 
pers.comm.). The state of preservation of the 
Melksham phalerae would also indicate that they 
were thrown into river channels which silted up, 
rather than into the river gravels. 

The sections of the perforations on Melksham 1 
and Melksham 2 do not correspond to those in any 
of the spearheads from the rest of the hoard. However, 
the size and shape of the pierced holes on Melksham 1 
indicate that they were caused by a dirk/rapier result- 
ing in burring, not only on the back of the phalera, but 
also at the edges of the holes on the front of the object. 
It is difficult to distinguish from the ‘section’ of the 
weapon whether the damage was caused by a sword, 
rapier, or a dirk. However, it is clear from the experi- 
ments of Dr Paul Robinson and Chris Gingell that the 
damage was possibly inflicted on the phalera by the 
dirk, found as part of the rest of the‘hoard, if used at 
the correct angle (see Gingell 1979, 246-7). The 
damage was, in all likelihood, caused by a tapering 
object which was jerked out from the back of the 
phalera or levered out. What is more, the damage does 
not appear to be random; five of the perforations lie on 
a similar axis, three on another, and the other three in 
a further direction. The destruction of this object thus 
occurred in a systematic manner, with the phalera 
being rotated whilst thetdamage was produced. The 
damage to Melksham 2 was caused by a different 
weapon from that which perforated Melksham 1: two 
of the holes were the result of spear rather than 
bladed-weapon damage. The origin of the third, cir- 
cular, hole is uncertain. Again, all the holes on this 
phalera are burred. 


BRITISH HALLSTATT C PARALLELS TO THE 
MELKSHAM PHALERAE: CONTINENTAL 
RELATIONS AND DATING 


The Later Bronze Age in North Europe saw wide 
exchange networks with an inereased circulation of 
metal goods over alénost the entire area. Settle- 
ments, cemeteries, hoards of objects, large monu- 


Y 


ments and trackways are also found (Coles and 
Harding 1979). From the final, transitional, stages 
of the Bronze Age — Hallstatt C — iron objects are 
found in association with bronze goods, as was the 
case with the Melksham finds. 

Sheet bronze phalerae originated during the 
Urnfield Culture and appear to have a marked con- 
centration in south Germany with many examples 
also coming from the Swiss Lake Village settle- 
ments. The find published as ‘London 3’ by 
O’Connor (1975) has a loop attachment character- 
istic of these Swiss types (von Merhart 1956, 29, 31 
and Abb.A3) as well as bossed ornament (ibid., 32). 
The type is occasionally found with horse gear as at 
Mengen or Hart (Piggott 1983, 127) but this situa- 
tion occurs with greater regularity in Hallstatt C. 
O’Connor (1975) lists a total of ten find locations 
and gives detailed descriptions of British phalerae 
from Llynfawr (Glamorgan): 3; the River Thames: 
6; Sompting (Sussex): 1; Isleham (Cambridgeshire): 
18 complete/nearly complete, 37 fragmentary; 
Eastgate (Co. Durham): 2; Heathery Burn Cave 
(Co. Durham): 6; Newark (Nottinghamshire): 2; 
Osgodby (Lincolnshire): 1; Inis Kaltra (Co. Clare): 
1; and Toome Bar (Co. Antrim): 1. Like those in 
Devizes Museum, a number of these British 
phalerae can be assigned to Hallstatt C (c.700 BC) 
(Figure 2). A number of these finds, with features 
similar to those of the Melksham hoard, are de- 
scribed below; some have been redrawn to illustrate 
this paper. 


Llynfawr, Glamorgan (three phalerae from a hoard) 


This hoard displays major parallels with that from 
Melksham, being of Hallstatt C date and containing 
phalerae as well as items of bronze and iron. 


1. Figure 3.1 (after Wheeler and Crawford 1920-2, 
p.135: fig.1, left; plate IX, middle right). Diam. 
17.6cm. Sheet bronze with a central flattened 
dome encircled by a rib with a flange and rolled 


rim. In the middle of the dome is a circular | 


depression with a central perforation. Through 
this, a peg from a cast bronze oval loop projects. 
The peg is secured to a concave sheet bronze 
disc by a cast bronze boss. 


2. Wheeler and Crawford 1920-2, p.135: fig.1, 
right; plate [X, top right. Diam. 15.2cm. Sheet 
bronze with a central flattened dome encircled 
by a rib with a flange and rolled rim. There is a 


deformed central depression. A rectangular | 


loop, cast with a disc, is inserted through the 
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Figure 2. Locations of British Isles phalerae mentioned in the text (after B. O’Connor, 1975). 1: Melksham; 2: Llynfawr; 
3: London; 4: Sompting; 5: Isleham; 6: Eastgate; 7: Heathery Burn Cave; 8: Newark; 9: Osgodby; 10: Inis Kaltra 


London, from the River Thames 
recovered from separate locations) 


dome and now fits loosely. (three phalerae 


3. Wheeler and Crawford 1920-2, plate IX, 
bottom right. Diam. 16.4cm. Sheet bronze with 
a central flattened dome encircled by a flange 


4. Figure 3.2 (after O’Connor 1975, p.215; fig.1: 
London 1). Diam. 15.8cm. Sheet bronze with a 


with a rolled rim. This object has a rectangular 
loop which has passed through the centre of the 
dome and now fits loosely. 
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Figure 3. Bronze phalerae. 1: Llynfawr 1 (after Wheeler and Crawford 1920-2, p.135, fig.1); 2: London 1 (after O’Connor 
1975, p.216); 3: London 5 (after O’Connor 1975, p.217). Scale 1:3 


pegs and the loop have been forced through the 
sheet bronze. 


5. O’Connor 1975, p.215: fig.2: London 2. Diam. 
18.0cm. Sheet bronze with a central flattened 
dome encircled by a rib with a flange and rolled 
rim. In the middle of the dome is a shallow de- 
pression inside which is a circular mark (diam. 
2.5cm); within this depression the bronze is torn, 
probably where the cast loop was to fit. 


6. Figure 3.3 (after O’Connor 1975, p.217: 
fig.3.4: London 5). Cast bronze with a central 


and a casting flaw. There is a beaded rim flange 
with incised notches and a depression in the 
centre of the dome. The loop on this object was 
cast in one with it. 


Sompting, Sussex (one phalera from a hoard) 


7. Curwen 1948, p.161: fig.5; plate XXI b. Diam. 
20.5cm. Sheet bronze with a conical boss encir- 
cled by a flange and a rolled rim and separated 
by arib. 
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Osgodby, Lincolnshire (one stray find) 


8. Davey 1973, no.214; p.86: fig.23. Diam. 8.2cm. 
Cast bronze disc with beaded rim and attached 
bar. The object has a concave profile. 


Newark, Nottinghamshire (two phalerae from a hoard) 


9. Smith 1958, nos. 1 and 2. Diam. 10.9cm. Two 
cast bronze discs with beaded rims, central per- 
foration and concave profiles. 


DISCUSSION 


Of the group of six phalerae from the Thames at 
London, the Hallstatt C phalerae, O’Connor’s 
London 1 and 2 (my numbers 4 and 5 above) 
belong to von Merhart’s group of Krempenfaleren 
(von Merhart 1956). They both have flanges with a 
rolled rim whilst O’Connor’s London 1 (see Figure 
3.2) and Llynfawr phalerae 1 (my number 1, see 
Figure 3.1) and 2 (my number 2) retain a cast loop 
and disc: features present on the Melksham phaler- 
ae and probably originally on O’Connor’s London 
2. The three phalerae from Llynfawr (Crawford and 
Wheeler 1920-2) also display flanges and a rolled 
rim — only the third example lacking a rib. 
Furthermore, Llynfawr 1 (my number 1) has a cast 
loop and a separate sheet bronze disc (see Figure 
3.1). The above features are characteristics of 
Bavarian Hallstatt C phalerae (von Merhart 1956, 
84) and it is thus possible that London 1 and 2 
along with the Llynfawr phalerae are of Bavarian 
origin, such items being considered ‘Leitformen’ for 
south Bavaria in Hallstatt C by Kossack (1959, Taf. 
13, 12). Despite the facts that the notched rim of 
the ‘London 5’ phalera (my number 6, see Figure 
3.3) leads to a comparison with three items from a 
Montelius Period V dated hoard (c.750 BC) at 
Schénwalde, Stolp, Pomerania, and that this 
phalera also has a central depression in common 
with the Bavarian Hallstatt C phalerae, O’Connor 
_ believed that the ‘imperfection of the casting flaw 
renders foreign origin unlikely; the object may be an 
insular cast bronze imitation of an imported sheet 
: bronze flanged phalera and a date coeval with 
_ Hallstatt C seems likely’ (1975, 222). 
| The Sompting phalerae (Curwen 1948 and 
Cunliffe 1974, 138) from a hoard which, like those 
, from Melksham and Llynfawr, contained both 
bronze and iron objects, can be paralleled at Hallstatt 
where similar items are described in several Hallstatt 
| C graves by Kromer in his classic account (1959; e.g. 
| 
| 
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Grave 4605). The Osgodby bronze (Davey 1973, 90 
and 96) can be compared to a cheekpiece ornament 
from the Hallstatt C cemetery at Dolba in Hungary 
(O’Connor 1975, 223). Although the Newark 
objects vary from the Osgodby disc in that they prob- 
ably once had central loop fittings, they are similar 
enough to suggest a Hallstatt C date also (Smith 
1958, 17-18). Despite the fact that there are no 
obvious parallels for the Melksham phalerae illus- 
trated in either the work of von Merhart (1956) or 
Sprockhoff (1956), the Melksham hoard contains a 
large decorated spear which bears resemblance to 
Swiss Hallstatt C objects (Gingell 1979) whilst the 
three phalerae display central depressions, and rolled 
rims and flanges, elements found on the Bavarian 
phalerae. These, along with the other Hallstatt C 
finds recovered from the Avon lead us to a Hallstatt 
C date for the Melksham phalerae. Melksham 2 and 
3 are of remarkable similarity to London 1 while, as 
mentioned above, the entire complex is itself paral- 
leled by the Llynfawr collection of Hallstatt C dated 
objects. 

Pare comments that there is often intentional 
damage found on Nordic horse-harness deposits 
(1992, 188) and there is spectacular damage on one 
of the Wiltshire phalerae, Melksham 1, and further 
destruction of another, Melksham 2. Similar damage 
is found on a shield from Long Wittenham. Four 
holes, all of which appear to be ancient, perforate the 
shield, the largest of which is reminiscent of a 
midrib-spearhead section and the others may well be 
of similar origin. This damage was caused by a spear 
with a distinct lozenge-sectioned midrib or concave- 
lozenge total blade section. Such spearheads were 
produced in the Middle Bronze Age to Late Bronze 
Age (Needham 1979, 115 and 129). The fact that 
this shield had been damaged in an earlier episode 
and then repaired points towards its use in combat. 
The damage caused to the Melksham phalerae, 
however, was not through combat, the number of 
perforations on Melksham 1 indicating this clearly. 
What we may infer is the ritual destruction of 
objects: perhaps these were some sort of trophy from 
a raid or combat, an origin suggested for the 
Llynfawr phalerae by Savory, who claimed that these 
objects were from the aftermath of raids and looting 
by hill men (Savory 1976, 21). It seems that the 
objects had been ritually destroyed prior to, or at the 
same time as, their deposition. Such ‘killing’ of 
objects, destroying their function, as part of a ritual is 
known from other items of the Bronze Age such as 
swords (Pryor 1991, 112-118). Another object, a 
bronze spearhead, in the Melksham hoard was 
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damaged with around 17 small, deep nicks to its 
edge (Gingell 1979, 245). 

Since pre-existing industrial traditions continue in 
Britain, and the range of Hallstatt C material is rela- 
tively small, it has been suggested by such authors as 
Eogan (1964, 320-1) that hoards of Hallstatt C date 
are indicative of the activity of warriors and raiders, a 
hypothesis perhaps strengthened by the fact that the 
distribution of this type of material is mainly of a 
coastal or riverine nature and largely of weapons or 
equipment which could be associated with a warrior 
or his accessories (see Burgess 1968, 1—45). It is 
more likely, however, that these items reflect trade 
and exchange of gifts, their presence in rivers and 
coastal regions being due to the fact that these were 
main trade routes. 


THE USE OF PHALERAE 


In our examination of the use of phalerae it is per- 
haps useful to start with a quote from Homer’s Iliad 
(Book IV, 1.30): 


It was like the purple dye with which some 
Carian or Macedonian woman stains ivory to 
make a cheek-piece for a horse, a lovely orna- 
ment that is laid by in store, though every 
driver longs to see it on his horse, till one day it 
takes the fancy of a king, who buys it to adorn 
his horse and be a badge of honour for his 
charioteer. (Rieu, 1950) 


Horse trappings were clearly a prestige item, but are 
the objects found near Melksham in fact horse dec- 
orations at all? 

John Evans proclaimed that the ten convex plates 
with raised rims and central perforation from 
Heathery Burn Cave, Co. Durham, were in fact the 
‘axle ends of Gaulish Chariots’ (1881, 403). Given 
that these items were found with other wagon axle 
parts (such as nave bands and c. ten broad hoops: 
Evans 1881, 402) and horse trappings, this conclu- 
sion was not perhaps unreasonable, although it is my 
opinion that the objects are phalerae, the four loops 
being used for attachment to the leather straps. 
Kromer has argued that the ‘phalerae’ found in the 
cemetery of Hallstatt itself are in fact shield-bosses 
(1959, 25) whilst Snodgrass also favours such an in- 
terpretation for similar Greek objects (1964, 46). 
Phalerae have also been interpreted by Thiersch as 
being cymbals (1913, 47) and other suggestions as to 
their use include belt ornaments (Snodgrass 1964, 
46) or breast armour pieces. This last theory was put 
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being ‘plates of bronze, which seem almost certainly 
to have formed part of body armour...’ (1901, 421). 
These are the kardiophylakes or armour discs sewn 
onto leather corslets or worn on cross-belts which 
were found in Etruria in the first half of the 7th 
century B.C. (Stary 1979, 188 and plate 22). 
Gleirscher makes some interesting observations con- 
cerning the artifacts from the Pfatten (south Tyrol) 
hoard; these items were interpreted as being the part 
of the later Hallstatt arms panoply in the Eastern 
Alpine region. The bronze top of a leather helmet, 
which was once adorned with a plume, along with 
one larger and two smaller bronze discs were discov- 
ered. These discs, Gleirscher argues, were in fact the 
boss to a leather shield and decorative discs — in the 
same sort of fashion as the kardiophylakes — of 
a leather corslet (Gleirscher 1993, 35-6, Abb.2 and 
4). He believes that ‘On account of their multiple oc- 
currences in warrior graves, the primary interpreta- 
tion is as ornamental discs for leather armour’ 
(ibid., 1). 

There are numerous problems with the above the- 
ories. If these objects were parts of shields, they 
would have had to be parade or display items, not 
being strong enough to stand up to combat. There 
seems, however, to be no obvious way to hold these 
‘shields’, or for them to have been attached to an 
object which could itself be held. What is more, one 
of the graves, Grave 465, at Hallstatt contained four 
such objects and, as O’Connor rightly points out, it 
seems unlikely that a single grave would either 
contain four shields or one shield with four bosses 
(1975, 224). Again, if these items were part of a 
warrior’s body armour, they would have afforded 
little protection and also leave us few clues as to how 
they would have been affixed to an item such as a 
leather jerkin. Indeed, despite the fact that 
Gleirscher cites the example of the warrior from 
Capestrano as evidence for the use of phalerae as or- 
namental ‘protection’, it is clear that the hinged 
fixing method displayed here is absent from the 
Melksham and other North European phalerae 
(Gleirscher 1993, 45—6 and Abb.13). 

Their unsuitability for defence leads one to con- 
clude that these items were for display purposes, and 
the frequency with which they are found in associa- 
tion with other elements of horse trappings in 
Hallstatt C suggests that they were part of the equine 


decorative panoply. Virgil mentions these items in | 


the Aeneid, Book V, line 310: ‘Primus equum phaleris 


insignem victor babeto’ (‘. . . he who wins, will get a | 


horse, fully caparisoned’) (quoted in Piggott 1983, 
127) although whether such decorations were for the 
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horse, the wagon/chariot it was to pull, or both is 
open to debate. 

Britton examined the largest single collection of 
phalerae from a single hoard in Britain, from Isleham 
in Cambridgeshire (Britton 1960). The finds from 
this site were probably insular versions of central 
German phalerae of Hallstatt B1/Montelius Period 
IV date and were, O’Connor believes, probably used 
to decorate horse harness (O’Connor 1975, 149 and 
197). Indeed this discovery led Britton to proclaim 
an ‘heroic age’ with ‘martial leaders’. Pare’s substan- 
tial work on Late Bronze Age and Iron Age wagons 
provides us with further interesting possibilities as 
to the use of phalerae. At least 13 phalerae recovered 
from a wagon grave at Wehringen, Hexenbergle 
(Urnfield date) were fastened by long bronze nails 
to the wood of the wagon (Pare 1992, 34) as were 
the phalerae in the two hoards from Bad Homburg, 
some of which Pare states were attached to the 
wheels’ felloes: “Che larger phalerae clearly sat on the 
ends of the spokes, the smaller ones, on the other 
hand presumably fitted between the spokes’ (cbid., 
34). Some further phalerae from this site, and nu- 
merous others, were interpreted as wagon box fit- 
tings as were those from the hoard at Weinheim 
Nachstenbach (zbid., 34). 

Why should such wagons have been so lavishly 
decorated? Despite the fact that it refers to a later 
period, we can perhaps gain an interesting insight 
from the Germania of Tacitus (Part 40) where he 
refers to tribal worship of a goddess in Jutland: 


They believe that she takes part in human 
affairs, riding in a chariot among her people. 
On an island of the sea stands an inviolate 
grove, in which, veiled with a cloth, is a chariot 
that none but the priest may touch. The priest 
can feel the presence of the goddess in this holy 
of holies, and attends her with deepest rever- 
ence as her chariot is drawn along by cows. 
(Hanford 1970) 


| Phalerae may therefore have been a most important 
_ part of decoration in a religious context, for religious 
| beliefs utilising wheeled conveyances of ritual (Pare 
| 1992, 179), something perhaps expressed by both 
| the wagon graves and the Kesselwagen (wheeled ritual 
objects such as cauldrons of the Later Bronze Age) 
| that appear in the Late Bronze Age. 

| Pare believes that the evidence provided by such 
| rich bronze furnishings as phalerae 


| 
| show[s] the existence of a special tradition of 


wagon construction and use, which was quite 
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distinct from the normal wooden vehicles 
which were used for day to day tasks in agricul- 
ture and for general transport . . . The elabo- 
rate construction of the wagons, with their rich 
cast bronze fittings, certainly show them to 
have been objects of display and pomp, 
whereby in use in cult or as a sign of rank or 
status are both possible. (1992, 42) 


There also appears to be a recurring pattern amongst 
phalerae; often items appear to be for pairs of horses, 
working in teams. Although the three Melksham 
phalerae are quite distinct from one another, these 
and all of the other British examples, bar those from 
the Thames, are of similar form. On the Continent, 
the hoard which was uncovered at Uckeritz con- 
tained 110 bronze horse trappings including a pair of 
large phalerae. The Karbow hoard contained 14 
phalerae, sets of seven for two horses (Pare 1992, 
186), whilst Larsson has concluded that the four 
phalerae and other horse-trappings from Fogdarp, 
Sweden, were for a pair of draught horses from a 
cult-wagon (1974, 212), a fact supported by Kossack 
in his work on Bavarian graves with horse equipment 
during Hallstatt C (Kossack 1954). Other items of 
Bronze Age horse gear in Britain were designed for 
the use of pairs of animals: a hoard from Abergele — 
sometimes referred to as Parc-y-Meirch — 
(Denbighshire) in Wales contained large numbers of 
horse fittings in multiples of two. These included 
rattle pendants and possible cheek-pieces (cf. Grimes 
1951, plate VII]. 

Sprockhoff has argued that costly harness would 
not be fitting for a horse in a draught role and that it 
is not until horses are themselves ridden that they 
acquire sufficient status to warrant expensive 
trappings (Larsson 1974, 211). If, however, the 
vehicle or its passenger were of high importance, 
then such decorations would have been justified. 
Indeed, Larsson has reconstructed a_ possible 
arrangement of the use of the phalerae in the 
Fogdarp find from the number of straps required and 
the places in which they would have been located for 
maximum pulling effect (zbid., 212-3). Such an 
arrangement is possible for the Melksham finds. 
If the phalerae were for horse decoration, then, 
judging by the wear on leather straps and horse coats 
caused by modern horse brasses, they would have 
been used for short durations only: once around 
the parade ground as Chris Gingell puts it! 
(pers.comm.). The types of attachment and lack of 
nail or other fixing holes leads one to conclude that 
they were part of the strap or harness decoration and 
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were therefore not nailed to any part of a chariot or 
wagon. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Phalerae are found in Britain from the Late 
Urnfield, Hallstatt B, period. As has been stated, 
a number have a Swiss Lake Village origin; London 
6 and the Eastgate phalerae show links with 
this region (O’Connor 1975, 224). The Heathery 
Burn Cave examples, which were found with other 
items of wagon gear, come from the Hallstatt B/C 
transition. 

Gingell states, ‘It is known that imports of 
Hallstatt C objects and probably techniques were oc- 
curring at the closing stages of the British Late 
Bronze Age. Like the Llynfawr material, this is prob- 
ably what is represented by the Melksham finds’ 
(1979, 249). Contact with the Continent is thus 
shown by the British Hallstatt C phalerae which 
display south Bavarian influence and perhaps origin. 
The Melksham bronzes may well have been im- 
ported from this region and, as such, would have 
been high status items. The three discs, which are 
notably comparable to those from London and 
Llynfawr, would almost certainly have been used to 
decorate horse harnesses. 

The damage to Melksham 1 and 2 is interesting. 
As we have stated, the scale of the damage to 
Melksham | indicates that this was ritual, as opposed 
to combat, damage. Perhaps this destruction was a 
form of surrogate conflict: the ‘showy’ destruction of 
prestige items providing an outlet for individual pres- 
tige competition which served as an alternative to 
actual combat. These phalerae may have been part of 
a ‘trophy assemblage’ from an enemy, along with the 
items discussed by Gingell (1979), with whom the 
group or individuals were in conflict. However, they 
may also represent the systematic destruction of 
prestige horse-gear trade goods as part of a ‘gifts to 
gods’ ritual: as we have seen, bronze objects are often 
broken prior to their deposition as part of a cere- 
mony. It is this latter suggestion that appears to be 
the most plausible for the three Hallstatt C phalerae 
from the River Avon near Melksham. 
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Miniature Socketed Bronze Axes from Wiltshire 


by PAUL ROBINSON 


Muimiature bronze socketed axes have been found chiefly in Wiltshire. They range in date from the Late Bronze Age 
to the Late Roman period. Their prototypes are either the full-size Late Bronze Age bronze socketed axes or the iron 
socketed axes of the Iron Age and Roman periods. This paper attempts to classify them according to their form and 


catalogues the known examples. 


Very little has been written on miniature socketed 
bronze axes apart from descriptions of individual ex- 
amples from excavations, such as those from Arras 
and Long Wittenham, or those recorded in museum 
or sale catalogues. They have so far chiefly been 
found in South West England with a possibly fortu- 
itous concentration in Wiltshire. Ranging in size 
from 11mm to about 45mm in length, most exam- 
ples measure between 16mm and 25mm. They are 
certainly non-functional as tools, serving presumably 
as votives or amulets. 

The type is to be distinguished from three other 
series of small socketed axes which are found in 
Britain. The first of these is the series of Late Bronze 
Age Breton small socketed axes (Briard 1965; 
Rivallain 1971) which are occasionally found in 
England and Ireland, and are larger than the minia- 
ture socketed axes, measuring normally between 
45mm and 55mm in length. In their form the 
Breton small socketed axes closely resemble the full- 
size Armorican socketed axes of the final stage of the 
Late Bronze Age in France. Secondly, there are 
small versions of the Irish bag-shaped socketed axes 
dating from the Dowris phase of the Late Bronze 
Age. These are close in size to the English miniature 
socketed axes. However, apart from having deep 
broad sockets, the Irish examples are invariably 
much better made, more solid implements and 
could possibly have been used as tools of some sort. 
In contrast, the English miniature socketed axes are 
often very badly made, the socket being merely ves- 
tigial and the loop sometimes flimsy in construction. 
The third series is more problematic in its relation- 
ship to the miniature socketed axes and comprises 
some rare English small (as opposed to miniature) 
socketed axes of Late Bronze Age date which 
measure over 45mm in length — still well below the 
size of normal socketed axes. One example is the axe 
from Wilsford (Annable and Simpson 1964, 602) 
which measures 51mm in length. Although axes like 


these have been described as miniature axes, they 
appear to be in a different category from the axes 
which are the subject of this paper and could 
perhaps be better described as ‘model’ rather than 
‘miniature’ socketed axes. They are well made and 
properly finished off and could also have served as 
tools of some sort. 

Very few of the recorded miniature bronze sock- 
eted axes have come from a good archaeological 
context. Most are unstratified finds made in recent 
years by metal detector users, and some of these do 
not have a closely recorded findspot. Nevertheless it 
is apparent that miniature socketed axes were being 
made over a considerable period of years. Some ex- 
amples can be dated to the Late Bronze Age (Nos. 8, 
27 and perhaps 5 in the catalogue below), others to 
the Early Iron Age (No. 2) and the later Iron Age 
(No. 1). The majority, however (Nos. 3, 7, 9-15, 
17-19, 21-23, 25-28, and 36), of those which can be 
dated, are of the Roman period, including some late 
Roman examples. The evidence for dating individual 
axes is summarised in the catalogue below. 

The earlier examples of miniature socketed axes 
are clearly direct copies of Late Bronze Age bronze 
socketed axes. Of the later examples, those with 
drooping blades at least may only be copies of the 
Iron Age and Roman socketed iron axes with droop- 
ing blades (Manning and Saunders 1972). They are 
counterparts of the bronze miniature copies of iron 
shaft hole axe-heads, and indeed complete handled 
axes, made in both Late Iron Age and Roman times 
(e.g. Bulleid and Gray 1953, pl. XLIX, E 74). 
However it is uncertain whether or not the other late 
miniature socketed axes are copies of older socketed 
Bronze Age axes or contemporary iron axes. 

Evidence for the discovery and veneration of 
Bronze Age socketed axes in Late Iron Age or 
Roman times in Britain is very slight. Suetonius 
(Galba, Chapter 8) records the discovery in Ist- 
century Spain of a hoard of Bronze Age axes which 


MINIATURE SOCKETED BRONZE AXES 


were seen as ‘unmistakable emblems of high author- 
ity’. When found in Britain in Iron Age and Roman 
times, such axes might then have been venerated and 
copied as amulets. The question is, however, beyond 
the scope of this paper and will not be further dis- 
cussed here. 

Although the typological separation is not always 
distinct, the miniature socketed axes may be classi- 
fied in types, according to their shape, as follows: 


I Miniature socketed axes with a concave profile. 
They can have either long necks (Nos. 1 and 2 
in the catalogue below) or short necks (Nos. 
3-5). There are full-size bronze socketed axes 
with long, narrow facetted necks and splayed 
blades which are dated to the Carps Tongue 
phase of the Late Bronze Age. Alternative pro- 
totypes are the iron socketed axes with narrow 
necks of Late Iron Age and Roman date 
(Manning and Saunders 1972, nos. 16, 18 and 
6) although these lack a side loop. The proto- 
type for the shorter concave-sided axes could be 
either Late Bronze Age bronze socketed axes or 
the later iron socketed axes of the form illus- 
trated in Manning and Saunders 1972, no. 11. 


Il Mimature axes with an expanding, straight-sided 
profile. As with the first group, these can be sub- 
divided into longer examples (Nos. 6 and 7) and 
shorter, bag-shaped examples (Nos. 8 and 9). 
All are fairly crudely made and it is unlikely that 
their form reflects any particular full-sized axe 
prototype. 


WI Minature axes with drooping blades (Nos. 
10-15). These clearly copy the socketed iron 
axes with drooping blades which are dated to 
the Iron Age and Romano-British periods 
(Manning and Saunders 1972, nos. 1, 3-5, 8, 
10, 14 and 15). 


IV Miniature axes with vertical parallel sides. ‘These 
can be sub-divided into: a) miniature axes which 
are essentially square in outline (Nos. 16-18 
and 36); b) axes which are oblong in outline 
(Nos. 18-29); and c) axes with elongated paral- 
lel sides (Nos. 30-33). These miniature axes are 
frequently badly made or unfinished and, as 
with those of Type I, it is unlikely that they have 
specific prototypes among the full-sized axes. 
One (No. 23) is reminiscent of the square-sec- 
tioned Armorican axes, although this is certainly 
fortuitous. 


| Apart from their outline, the other chief diagnostic 
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feature on the miniature axes is the mouth of the 
socket which can come in different forms: 


1. The greater number have an undecorated 
mouth, sometimes with a flattened rim. 


2. Six (Nos. 1, 4, 5, 21-23) have an expanded 
mouth moulding. This is generally more pro- 
nounced than the very slightly expanded 
mouths on most of the iron socketed axes, al- 
though that from the River Thames, Mortlake 
(Manning and Saunders 1972, no. 17) has a 
mouth that is marginally more pronounced. A 
simple expanded mouth is, however, commonly 
found on Late Bronze Age socketed axes. 


3. One (No. 3) has a triple mouth moulding. Late 
Bronze Age socketed axes with a double mouth 
moulding are not uncommon. Those with a 
triple mouth moulding (cf. Evans 1881, figs. 155 
and 172) are, however, rare and seem unlikely 
candidates as prototypes for the miniature sock- 
eted axe in this form. 


4. Two of the miniature socketed axes (Nos. 11 
and 25) have incised lines encircling the mouth, 
copying perhaps the axe with multiple mouth 
moulding. 


CATALOGUE 


This catalogue includes all the recorded examples 
from Wiltshire together with the main examples from 
outside the county. The non-Wiltshire list does not 
attempt to be complete. The accompanying illustra- 
tions are numbered to correspond with the relevant 
catalogue entries. 


Type I (Figure 1) 

Miniature axes with concave profile: a) with long, 
narrow neck (1 and 2) and b) with short broad neck 
G2) 


1. Arras, Yorkshire. Ilustration after Stead (1979, 
85) 
L. 26mm; w. 10mm; th. 5mm. A well-made 
miniature axe, undecorated apart from the ex- 
panded mouth moulding around the circular 
socket. The side locp is set immediately below 
the lip. From a Later Iron Age burial of the 
Arras Group of the 2nd to Ist century BC, and 
said to have been linked to a blue glass bead 
either by a pin or by a fragment of bronze wire 
ring. Published: Greenwell (1906, 303 ff.) and 
Stead (1979, 84 ff.). 
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Long Wittenham, Oxfordshire. Illustration after 
Savory (1937) 

L. 19mm; w. 9mm; th. 5mm. A simply made 
piece with a flat splayed blade, and narrow neck 
turned over on itself to form a suspension loop. 
If this is a copy of an axe, it must represent a 
cylindrical socketed axe in spite of the absence 
of both socket and side loop, as the shaft hole 
axe was not in use in Britain at this early date 
(Manning and Saunders 1972, 280-282). 
Found in association with angular La Tene 
pottery of the Early Iron Age. Piggott (1978, 40) 
suggests that the site might be a sacred enclo- 
sure of the Viereckschanzen type. Published: 
Savory (1937, 3). 

Lakenheath, Suffolk 

L. 23mm; w. 15mm; th. 9mm. Well-made, with 
a triple mouth moulding around a circular 
socket. The side loop is set immediately below 
the mouth. A casual find made in 1981 in asso- 
ciation with Roman objects, including a minia- 
ture shaft hole axe, and probably of the same 
date. Bury St Edmunds Museum (acc. no. 
1981.242). Previously unpublished. 

Roundway, Wiltshire 

L. 20mm; w. 12mm; th. 8mm. Well-made, with 
rectangular cross section and socket and slightly 
swollen mouth. The side loop projects from the 
top of the axe. A metal detector find made in 
1993 near the Early Iron Age hillfort, Oliver’s 
Camp but with no other associated finds. 
Devizes Museum (acc. no. 1993.535). 
Netherhampton, Wiltshire. Not illustrated 

L. 46mm; w. 28mm; th. 25mm. Well made 
but with a hole in one face; unusual in having 
a broad, deep socket. The mouth is slightly 
swollen and the side loop,which appears to 
have been separately cast and brazed onto 
the side, starts above the rim of the axe, as in 
No. 21. The miniature axe is said to have 
come from the large multi-period hoard found 
in 1986 at Netherhampton, (also called the 
‘South Wiltshire’ or ‘Salisbury Hoard’), from 
which No. 16 below also comes. The prove- 
nance is, however, unconfirmed as this axe 
is not included in early photographs of objects 
from the hoard. It may be a later addition 
to the hoard and it has been questioned 
whether it, in fact, is English (inf. Dr I. Stead). 
Analysis suggests that the axe dates from 
the earlier part of the Late Bronze Age (inf. 
Dr Peter Northover). Published: MacGregor 
(1987, 104 no. 11.29); Christies, Catalogue, 


Sale of Antiquities 27 October 1993, lot 12 (illus- 
trated). 


Type II (Figure 1) 

Miniature axes with an expanding straight-sided profile: 
a) with long blades (6 and 7) and b) short, stubby 
axes (8 and 9) 


6. Uncertain location ‘near an (un-namec) hillfort, 
Dorset’ 
L. 33mm; w. 22mm; th. 9mm. A crudely made 
miniature axe with an oval socket and mis-cast 
mouth which was probably intended to be an 
expanded mouth moulding. The side loop is set 
well down the side. A metal detector find made 
in or before 1985 with no information about any 
associated finds. In private possession. 

7. Rushall, Wiltshire 
L. 31mm; w. 13mm; th. 5mm. An incomplete 
axe with a damaged blade. The socket is oval 
and undecorated. The side loop is set well down 
and into the side of the axe. A metal detector 
find made in 1993 with Nos. 15 and 28, below, 
on a multi-period site NW of Casterley Camp. 
The other finds on the site were predominantly 
Roman (and medieval). Devizes Museum 
(1994.130.3). 

8. Potterne, Wiltshire 
L. 12mm; w. 12mm; th. 5mm. A small, solidly 
made bag-shaped axe with a square cross 
section. The socket is in the form of a large cir- 
cular drilled(?) hole, which is also found with 
Nos. 29, 30 and 32. The side-loop is a fine 
narrow strip. From the excavations conducted 
at Potterne in 1982-84 (Gingell and Lawson 
1984, 31—4; 1985, 101-8: full report forthcom- 
ing). The context number for this object is 2165 
from zone 7, which at present is dated to 
900-770 BC (calibrated date). Devizes 
Museum (1983.200.565). 

9. Upavon, Wiltshire 
L. 21mm; w. 17mm; th. 9mm. A simple minia- 
ture axe with an oval mouth and plain lip. The 
side loop is set just below the mouth. An un- 
stratified metal detector find made in 1983 in 
association with a number of Roman finds and 
one Late Iron Age coin. The miniature axe may 
be compared with No. 18, below, from All 
Cannings, Wiltshire which is almost certainly of 
Roman date. Devizes Museum (1984.46.5). 


Type II (Figures 1 and 2) 
Miniature axe heads with drooping blades 


MINIATURE SOCKETED BRONZE AXES 


Figure 1. Miniature socketed bronze axes: Types I (1-4), II (6-9) and III (10-12). Actual size 


10. Sprays Farm, Calstone, Wiltshire 
L. 27mm; w. 13mm; th. 4mm. This is an excep- 
tionally thin miniature axe, the blade having a 
pronounced curve. The mouth is plain and the 
socket an elongated oval shape. The side loop is 
set well below the rim. An unstratified metal 


11. 


detector find made in 1987 together with Nos. 
22, 25 and 26. The associated finds were 
Roman fibulae and coins dating from the 2nd to 
4th centuries. Devizes Museum (1994.94). 
Uncertain site in the West Country 

L. 27mm; w. 16mm; th. 10mm. An exception- 
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ally well made miniature axe head. The mouth 
has three incised lines around the rim to give the 
effect of a multiple mouth moulding, as No. 3. 
The object is believed to have been found in 
association with No. 12 below and possibly also 
with No. 35. The findspot is thought to have 
been the Romano-British temple site at Lamyatt 
Beacon, Somerset, although no miniature sock- 
eted axe heads are included in the excavation 
report on that site (Leech 1986). Lamyatt 
Beacon was built late in the 3rd century AD 
suggesting that if this provenance is correct, 
miniature axes were being made up to the end of 
the Roman period in Britain. In private 
possession. 

Uncertain site in the West Country 

L. 34mm; w. 19mm; th. 9mm. A sturdy but less 
well made miniature axe with a slightly drooping 
blade, a plain mouth and socket in the form of 
an elongated oval. The side loop is partly sunk 
into the side of the axe and the top of the loop 
continues to the mouth. Found in association 
with No. 13, g.v., and probably also No. 35. In 
private possession. 

Pewsey, Wiltshire 

L. 19mm; w. 10mm; th. 5mm. A small and well 
made miniature axe with a slightly drooping and 
expanding blade. The socket is rectangular and 
the mouth undecorated. The side loop is placed 
nearly halfway down the side of the axe. A metal 
detector find made in the 1980s in association 
with No. 21, below. The associated finds are of 
Roman date. In private possession. 

All Cannings, Wiltshire 

L. 22mm; w. 12mm; th. 4mm. A flat miniature 
axe with a slightly drooping and expanding 
blade. The socket is an elongated oval in shape 
and the rim undecorated. As with Nos. 13 and 
15 the side loop is set halfway down the side but 
into the axe rather than proud of it. A metal 
detector find made in 1988 in association with 
No. 18 on a site that has produced finds princi- 
pally of Roman date. In private possession 
(Devizes Museum Day Book 1435.2). 

Rushall, Wiltshire 

L. 21mm; w. 10mm; th. 4mm. A small minia- 
ture axe with a blade that is unusually thin and 
gently drooping. The mouth is undecorated and 
the socket oval. The thin loop is set half way 
down the side of the blade and is partially sunk 
into it. A metal detector find made in 1993 ona 
site of Roman date, in association with Nos. 7 
and 28. Devizes Museum (1994.130.2). 


Type IV (Figures 2-4) 
Miniature axes with parallel vertical sides: a) essentially 


square (Nos. 


16-18 and 36); b) oblong (Nos. 


19-29); and c) elongated (Nos 30-33) 


16: 


ails 


Netherhampton, Wiltshire 

L. 27mm; w. 30mm; th. 8mm. A poorly made 
miniature axe cast in a two part mould. The 
mouth is undecorated and the socket, which has 
been partly flattened, is broad and deep. The 
side loop begins at the top of the side. Found 
with No. 5, above, in 1986 in a large hoard of 
mixed Bronze Age and Late Iron Age objects, 
including miniature votive shields decorated 
with La Tene designs (Stead 1991). Whether, 
however, it is of Late Bronze Age date (as No. 5) 
or contemporary with these shields is at present 
uncertain. Devizes Museum (1988.121.83). 


. Allington, All Cannings, Wiltshire 


L. 26mm; w. 24mm; th. 10mm. A poorly made 
miniature axe head. The mouth is undecorated 
and the socket sub-rectangular in shape. The 
side loop is set at the top of the side. A metal 
detector find made in 1993. In private posses- 
sion (Devizes Museum Day Book 1809). 


. All Cannings, Wiltshire 


L. 20mm; w. 19mm; th. 9mm. A well cast 
miniature axe head with sharply tapering blade. 
‘The mouth is undecorated and the socket near- 
rectangular in form. The side loop is set well 
down the side. Similar in form to No. 9, from 
Upavon. A metal detector find made in 1988 in 
association with No. 14 (qg.v.). In private posses- 
sion. (Devizes Museum Day Book 1435.1). 


. Uncertain findspot in Britain (not illustrated) 


L. 45mm; w. 14mm; th. 18mm. A poorly made 
miniature axe with a plain rim. ‘The side loop set 
just beneath the rim. Published: MacGregor 
1987, 104, no. 11.30 (illustrated). 


. Wylye, Wiltshire 


L. 34mm; w. 27mm; th. 10mm. A crudely made 
miniature axe head with a mis-cast blade, an un- 
decorated mouth with oval socket, and the side 
loop set just below the rim. A metal detector find 
made in 1993 with no information about associ- 
ated finds. In style, the miniature axe may be 
compared with No. 16, which was also found in 
South Wiltshire. Salisbury Museum (33.1994). 
Pewsey, Wiltshire 

L. 26mm; w. 19mm; th. 8mm. A poorly made 
miniature axe with a casting flaw on one side 
and on the cutting edge. The socket is oval 
with an expanded mouth moulding shown on 
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Figure 2. Miniature socketed bronze axes: Types III (13-15) and IV (16-18 and 20-21). Actual size 


one face. The side loop is set at the top of the 
side of the axe extending above the mouth. A 
metal detector find made in the 1980s in associ- 
ation with No. 13, above (qg.v.). In private pos- 
session. 

Sprays Farm, Calstone, Wiltshire 

L. 22mm; w. 14mm; th. 6mm. A well made 
miniature axe with oval socket and expanded 
mouth moulding, the side loop set immediately 
below the lip. A metal detector find made in 


23. 


1987 with Nos. 10 (g.v.), 25 and 26. The associ- 
ated finds were of Roman date. In private pos- 
session (Devizes Museum Day Book 1336). 
Overton Down Site XII, West Overton, 
Wiltshire 

L. 22mm; w. 12mm; th. 6mm. A well made 
miniature axe with rectangular cross section and 
socket (c.f. No. 13) and an expanded mouth 
moulding. The side loop is set below the mouth 
and is long and narrow, not unlike Nos. 19 and 
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24. 


Figure 3. Miniature socketed bronze axes, Type IV. Actual size 


20. From the excavations at Fryfield and 
Overton Down undertaken by Peter Fowler 
between 1959 and 1966. Overton Down site XII 
dates to the 4th century AD, suggesting that 
unless the axe is a stray from the nearby Iron 
Age round house (Overton Down site XI), it is 
similarly of Late Roman date. Devizes Museum 
(1974.18.179). 

Unrecorded findspot in Berkshire 

L. 23mm; w. 13mm (incomplete); th. 4mm. A 
simply made miniature axe with a very slightly 
expanded blade. The rectangular ‘mouth’ lacks 
a socket and is plain. The side loop, which is 


25. 


broken, is set just below the ‘mouth’. A metal 
detector find made in c. 1992 in association with 
Nos. 29-33. There is no information about any 
associated objects. In private possession. 

Sprays Farm, Calstone, Wiltshire 

L. 22mm; w. 11mm; th. 6mm. Well made, with 
an irregular profile. The mouth is rectangular in 
shape, with two parallel lines engraved around 
the rim. The side loop is set well into the blade, 
more than half way down the side of the axe. A 
metal detector find made in 1987 with Nos. 10 
(q.v.), 22 and 26. In private possession (Devizes 
Museum Day Book 1266.2). 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Sprays Farm, Calstone, Wiltshire 

L. 19mm; w. 12mm; th. 7mm. A simply made 
miniature axe with pronounced rectangular 
cross section. The mouth is oval and undeco- 
rated. The fastening loop has become a hole set 
into the side of the blade nearly halfway down. A 
metal detector find made in 1987 with Nos. 10 
(qg.v.), 22 and 25. In private possession (Devizes 
Museum Day Book 1307.2). 

Whittonditch, Ramsbury, Wiltshire 

L. 16mm; w. 9mm; th. 5mm. A simply made 
probable miniature axe head. The mouth is oval 
and undecorated. Surface corrosion does not 
reveal where the side loop is set — if indeed there 
was one. Found in 1987 near the prehistoric 
linear ditch (from which the placename, 
Whittonditch is derived) and in close proximity 
to a plated gold Late Bronze Age ‘currency’ 
ring. It is possibly therefore of Late Bronze Age 
date. In private possession. 

Rushall, Wiltshire 

L. 17mm; w. 9mm; th. 5mm. A neatly made 
miniature axe with a circular, undecorated 
mouth. The side loop is set just below the 
mouth, the suspension hole set well into the side 
of the axe. A metal detector find made in 1993 
together with Nos. 7 (q.v.) and 15. Devizes 
Museum (1994.130.1). 

Unrecorded findspot in Berkshire 

L. 10mm; w. 5mm; th. 2mm. An extremely 
small, simply made axe. An attempt was made 
to drill or punch the socket in the top. As with 
the other examples of this ‘Berkshire’ group (..e. 
30-33 but not 24) the side loop is set well down 
the side of the axe. In private possession. 

As above 

L. 25mm; w. 5mm; th. 2mm. A simply made, 
elongated miniature axe with a drilled hole to 
make the socket. The side loop is set well down 
the side of the axe but stands proud of it. See 
No. 24, above. In private possession. 

As above 

L. 19mm; w. 6mm; th. 3mm. A crudely made 
miniature axe with no socket. The side loop is 
set well down and into the side of the axe. See 
No. 24, above. In private possession. 

As above 

L. 19mm; w. 7mm; th. 3mm. A crudely made 
miniature axe, probably attempting to copy an 
axe with a drooping blade. There is a small 
drilled or punched hole to indicate the socket. 
The side loop is set well down and into the side of 
the axe. See No. 24, above. In private possession. 
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As above 

L. 16mm; w. 6mm; th. 2mm. A very crudely 
made miniature axe without a socket and with 
an irregularly shaped blade. The side loop is set 
well down and into the side of the axe. See No. 
24, above. In private possession. 


Type uncertain (Figure 3) 


34. 


3): 


‘Near Warminster’, i.e. from Cold Kitchen Hill, 
Brixton Deverill, Wiltshire 

No description. Brought to the attention of 
Devizes Museum by J.D. Adler, a London 
antiquities dealer, in 1978. Cold Kitchen Hill is 
a Romano-Celtic temple site overlying a Late 
Bronze Age and Iron Age settlement. Present 
location unknown. 

Uncertain findspot in England, from a private 
collection in Yeovil, Somerset 

Miniature socketed axe head, 19mm in length, 
with green patina. Possibly found with Nos. 11 
and 12 above. David Miller, ‘List No. 5 of Coins 
and Classical Antiquities’ (July 1983), no. 131 
(not illustrated). 


Addendum 


30. 


Erlestoke, Wiltshire 

L. 28mm; w. 21mm; th. 9mm. A sub-rectangu- 
lar miniature axe with an undecorated elongated 
mouth; probably Type IVa. The loop, which is 
damaged, is set a little way down the side. A 
metal detector find made in 1991 on the site of a 
Romano-British rural settlement, probably a 
peasant farmstead. In private possession 
(Devizes Museum Day Book 1676). 


Figure 4. Miniature socketed bronze axe from Erlestoke, 


2? Type IVa. Actual size 
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A number of the miniature axeheads do not have a 
closely recorded findspot, or come from sites that 
have not been excavated and the nature of which is 
unknown. However it can be seen that these objects 
occur on different types of sites. At the present time, 
these appear to fall into the following categories: 


1. Metalwork hoards: Netherhampton (Nos. 5 and 
16). 


Graves: Arras, Yorkshire (No. 1). 


NS 


3. Iron Age site of possible Viereckschanzen type: Long 
Wittenham (No. 2). 


4. Romano-Celtic temples: Lamyatt Beacon, 
Somerset (possibly Nos. 11, 12 and 35); Cold 
Kitchen Hill, Wilts. (No. 34). 


5. Iron Age hillforts or their environs: Oliver’s Castle 
(No. 4 from Roundway, Wilts.); Uncertain 
Dorset hillfort (No. 6). 


6. Late Bronze — Early Iron Age settlement site: 
Potterne (No. 8). 


7. Possible Romano-British rural settlements: Pewsey 
(Nos. 13 and 21); Calstone (Nos. 10, 22, 25 and 
26); Rushall (Nos. 7, 15 and 28); All Cannings 
(Nos. 14, 17 and 18); Overton Down site XII 
(No. 23); and Erlestoke (No. 36). 


It is also significant that the miniature axes tend to 
occur in groups at these findspots, the largest being 
that of seven from an uncertain findspot in Berkshire 
(a collection which is said to have been even larger). 
This suggests that the groups from the unexcavated 
sites at Pewsey, Calstone, Rushall and All Cannings 
may not be casual losses at simple domestic settle- 
ments but might possibly represent offerings either 
from rural shrines or from household shrines. 

A number of the miniature axes which come from 
different sites are similar in appearance or workman- 
ship. These are: Nos. 9 (Upavon) and 18 (All 
Cannings); Nos. 16 (Netherhampton) and 20 
(Wylye); and Nos. 10 (Calstone) and 13 (Pewsey). It 
is not unreasonable to argue that these may be con- 
temporary with each other and possibly products of 
the same maker or workshop. The group of very 


elongated miniature axes with small punched or 
drilled sockets (29-33) are clearly from the same 
workshop. 
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Rescue Excavations in the Town of 
Wootton Bassett, 1986 


by C. K. CURRIE 
with a contribution by TRUDIE CURRIE 


Rescue excavations were undertaken ahead of development at the rear of four properties in the High Street of 
Wootton Bassett, a medieval small town. Late post-medieval disturbance had removed most of the earlier traces of 
activity from three of these plots, but the fourth revealed evidence for occupation in the 12th—14th centuries, includ- 
ing a large rock cut pit, interpreted as a possible cellar. The medieval town appears to have been supplied by a thriv- 
ing local pottery industry. There was a paucity of features and material from the period c. 1400-1650 that can not 


be fully explained. 


INTRODUCTION (Figures 1-2) 


Following proposals for new development in 
Wootton Bassett in April 1986, Roy Canham, 
County Archaeologist, arranged for excavation to 
be undertaken by the Wiltshire Rescue Archaeology 
Project, a Manpower Services Commission team 
under the auspices of the County Council and 
Chippenham Technical College’s Department of 
Archaeology. Trenches were excavated ahead of 
development to the rear of Nos. 134 (Trench 1, SU 
0682 8259), 137 (Trench 2, SU 0682 8254), 32 
(Trenches 4 and 4a, SU 0668 8260), and 34 
(Trench 3, SU 0670 8261) High Street. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The town of Wootton Bassett stands on a spur of a 
prominent but narrow limestone ridge that extends 
from Oxford almost to Calne, on a north-east — 
south-west alignment. The average height above 
Ordnance Datum along the top of the ridge is 
128m, dropping sharply to Brinkworth Brook, 
south-west of the town, at approximately 81m 
above OD. Along the length of the ridge itself there 
are numerous wells and springs (Crittall 1970, 


186). A capping of clay overlies the limestone, 


which is a degenerate rubbly material in its upper 
layers. The land to the east and west of the town is 
relatively flat, and consists of heavy clay soils. 

The town plan is based on a single linear main 
street, known today as the High Street, with the me- 
dieval church near its western end. This has been 
taken as evidence for its planned origins (ibid., 187). 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Wootton is first noted in a charter granting a ten-hide 
estate to Malmesbury Abbey in 6890 (Crittall 1970, 
190). Although an estate at Wootton was included in 
a confirmation of Malmesbury lands in 1065, by 
1086 it had been incorporated in the estates of Miles 
Crispin (Thorn and Thorn 1979, 28-1). Analysis of 
the Domesday entry shows that it was no more than a 
settlement of average size for the area. The claylands 
to the north-west of the settlement were occupied by 
the royal forest of Braydon. Although this area was 
substantially cleared after 1086, it appears to have 
been sparsely settled at this date (Darby and Finn 
1967, 32). 

The first hint of urban status comes in 1219 when 
Henry III granted Alan Bassett a weekly market at 
Wootton (Crittall 1970, 197). In 1236 reference was 
made to unspecified ‘burgesses’ there (Close Rolls 
1234-1237, 223). Further evidence of a town comes 
from a grant of 1267 which allowed Philip Bassett to 
have a deer leap in his park at nearby Vastern ‘under 
his town of Wootton’ (Patent Rolls 1266-1272, 177). 
In 1271 and 1281 the tolls of the markets and fairs 
were included in the profits of the manor (Crittall 
1970, 197). It has been suggested that the market did 
not flourish as nothing more is known about it in the 
medieval period (zbid., 197). However, Wootton does 
not seem to have failed completely as it was still re- 
ferred to as a town in 1331-2 (ibid., 199). In 1334 un- 
specified burgesses paid the lord of the manor £7 3s. 
3d. per annum in lieu of their services (zbid., 199). 

In 1571 a market was granted every Thursday, 
with two yearly fairs (Patent Rolls 1569-72, 1936). 
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Figure 2. Wootton Bassett 1986: location of trenches 


This market appears to have had difficulty in compet- 
ing with the nearby market of Swindon. In the late 
17th century it was rated as ‘indifferent’, and by the 
early 19th century it had ceased entirely, only to be 
revived as a monthly event in 1836 (Crittall 1970, 
197). 


Excavation Results 


Apart from a small medieval pit found in Trench 1, 
no features earlier than c.1650 were recovered from 
Trenches 1, 2 or 3; in particular, Trenches 2 and 3 
were heavily contaminated by post-medieval distur- 
bance. Only the results from Trenches 4 and 4a are 
recorded here; information about Trenches 1-3 is 
recorded in the site archive, deposited with 
Wiltshire County Council Library and Museum 
Service. 


TRENCH 4 (Figure 3) 


This trench was bisected on a north-west — south- 
east axis by a modern sewer trench (F115), which 
cut down into undisturbed bedrock. The garden 
soils were clay loam, becoming progressively clayey 
with depth; they were up to 0.7m deep. 


Only minor features cutting undisturbed soils 
were found west of the sewer trench. These included 
three small post holes, F117, F126, and F136, all of 
which were cut from post-medieval layers. F126 and 
F136 both cut into traces of a possible surface, 
(context 123), comprising a thin trample of red ash 
overlying bedrock, which was associated with me- 
dieval ceramics. 

There were only two features to the east of the 
sewer trench which cut through both of them. The 
first was a shallow pit (F140) of semi-circular dimen- 
sions, up to 0.7m wide, and cut about 0.08m into 
bedrock. This contained an orange-brown clay fill, 
and the remains of roots. 

The second feature was a linear trench (F153), 
0.8m long, 0.35m wide, and penetrating 0.3m into 
bedrock, which was cut at its west end by the sewer. 
It was sealed by a layer of yellowish sandy clay 
(context 150) beneath which was a layer of red, 
ashy loam (context 151) similar to the ashy trample 
recognised in context 123. Below this was a loamy 
layer, context 157, which overlay a layer of dis- 
turbed limestone fragments. All of these layers con- 
tained medieval coarsewares. The evidence 
indicated that this feature lay parallel to the High 
Street. 
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Figure 3. Wootton Bassett 1986: 


DISCUSSION 


The linear feature, F153, may have been a slot 
trench for timber foundations at the back of a 
building fronting the medieval High Street. The 
ashy fill contained within it, and the ash spread 
nearby tentatively suggest that the building may 
have been destroyed by fire during the medieval 
period. 

The shallow pit, F140, contained no dating evi- 
dence. The remains of roots within the fill indicated 
that this feature once held a tree that was removed 
before the sewer trench was dug. All other features in 
this trench seemed to be the result of post-medieval 
activity. 


Trench 4: plan and section 


TRENCH 4A (Figures 4—5) 


Only four features were found cutting into bedrock. 
These were two small post holes (F148 and F159), 
a linear, ditch-like feature (F174), and a large, 
steep-sided pit (F189). Both post holes were small 
and shallow. There is little further that can be said 
of them. 

F174 lay at the far end of the trench, and at least 
some of it was hidden under the north-west baulk. It 
was cut by a sewer trench (F109) but seemed to 
continue in a westerly direction, possibly cutting 
across a large pit (F189). At its west end, it was 1.1m 
wide, and it was cut 0.25m into bedrock at its east 
end. The fill was clay loam, with little evidence of 
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Figure 4. Wootton Bassett 1986: plan of Trench 4a 
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Figure 5. Wootton Bassett 1986: Trench 4a: sections 
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silting, from which sherds of medieval coarsewares 
were recovered. 

Full excavation of F189 was not possible because 
of a garden wall to the west, and a tree to the north. 
Its excavated dimensions north-south were 2.9m by 
1.9m east-west, and 1.75m deep. On the north— 
south axis there were signs that the bottom of the pit 
was beginning to rise, suggesting that its total width 
was in excess of 3m. There was no sign of an end on 
the east-west axis, which may have extended beyond 
the present garden boundary. 

There were a number of separate layers within the 
pit (contexts 190-199, inclusive). The top two layers, 
contexts 190 and 191, showed evidence of subse- 
quent slumping. It appears, from the numbers of 
limestone fragments found in some layers, parti- 
cularly context 193 and the lower half of context 194, 
that the fill may have once been quite loose. The fill 
contained quantities of medieval ceramic (3384 
gms). There were flecks of charcoal in all layers with a 

lens of almost pure charcoal 0.03—0.04m thick con- 
tained in the upper half of context 194. The lowest 
_ layer in the pit, context 196, comprised much lime- 
stone rubble in a sparse clay matrix. This contained 
little alien material: only 15gms of ceramic and a few 
_ flecks of charcoal. 
Most of the ceramics recovered were limestone- 
_ tempered coarsewares although about 14 per cent of 
' the assemblage consists of flint and limestone- 
tempered wares. These were possibly of an earlier 
date (12th century) than the predominant limestone- 
_ tempered wares, which were assigned typologically 
mainly to the 13th century. There was also a small 
quantity of better quality jug fragments (143gms), 
mostly of 13th-century date. 


DISCUSSION 


_ From the ceramics recovered from F189 it is possible 
| to postulate a date in the later 13th or early 14th 
century for its backfill. The earliest identified ceram- 
ics were parallelled by flint and limestone-tempered 
ware found at Huish and dated to the 12th century 
-(Musty 1972, 129-30, fig. 7, nos. 6, 10, 17). Other 
diagnostic wares included everted, glazed cooking 
|pot rims, discussed by Dunning (1949), which may 
shave been of local manufacture. Dunning (ibid., 38) 
| associates these types with tripod pitchers dated to 
the 12th-13th centuries by Bruce-Mitford (1940, 
| /103), and fragments of these were recovered from 
‘this feature. 
|| Itis not possible to say whether F174 was contem- 


\ 


‘porary with F189. The former feature may have been 
| 


|| 


associated with drainage, although there was little ev- 
idence of silting. Alternatively, it may have been a 
robbed foundation for a timber slot-beam. 

Samples taken from F189 for sieving failed to 
give any environmental information about its 
purpose. It was notable that there was a low occur- 
rence of animal bone in the fill. Even those bones 
that did appear were fragmentary, and generally 
very small indicating that they were thrown in unno- 
ticed during backfilling. Likewise, few large frag- 
ments of ceramic were recovered, and although 
sherds were collected from the same pot they were 
often in different contexts indicating some mixing of 
the fill. 

From this it should be concluded that F189 was 
not a rubbish pit, for it appears that it was kept inten- 
tionally clear of bone. It is possible that it may have 
been the remains of a crude rock-cut cellar of a me- 
dieval building behind the High Street frontage. Any 
lining present may have been removed before back- 
filling. This building may have been associated with 
a possible beam-slot trench, F174. 

These interpretations are a reappraisal of those 
made in the site archive, where it was considered that 
F174 and F189 might have been associated with 
drainage: although this is a possibility, there was no 
evidence of any silting. 


OVERALL DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


There was some evidence for medieval structures 
within the backland areas behind 32 High Street. 
The pottery found associated with these features 
dated mainly from the later 12th and 13th cen- 
turies. Elsewhere there was a striking lack of fea- 
tures until the early 18th century. From this time 
onwards, there seems to have been intense activity, 
particularly in the garden plots containing Trenches 
2 and 3. The area containing Trench 4/4a seems to 
have been largely neglected since the 14th century. 

No features were found dating from the period 
c.1400-1700, although residual ceramics from this 
period were recovered. Nevertheless, these were gen- 
erally in small quantities, and the evidence indicates 
that the periods of most activity in the excavated 
areas were in the 12th to early 14th centuries, and 
after 1700. 

There is no clear explanation for the intervening 
dearth of materials and features. The sparse docu- 
mentary evidence shows that Wootton Bassett was 
reasonably active within this period. The first mayor 
and MPs date from the 15th century, and there is 
some evidence that the inhabitants continued to 
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promote their interests throughout the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

The town was hard hit by plague in the mid 17th 
century. It is not known how it was affected by the 
plagues of the later medieval period, but they could 
account for the seeming lack of activity on some plots 
after the early 14th century. Perhaps certain plots 
were never taken up after a late medieval abandon- 
ment. This may be part of the reason for the appar- 
ent lack of activity on the site before c.1700. The 
works undertaken after this date, with increasing mo- 
mentum during the 18th century, may represent a re- 
covery from an early post-medieval lull in activity. 

There is evidence that a local pottery industry 
supplied the town with about 50 per cent of its ce- 
ramics during the later 12th and 13th centuries. 
This industry seems to have been supplanted by that 
at nearby Minety as the medieval period progressed. 
It would appear that the more specialist wares 
tended to come from this source, although there is 
some evidence to suggest that some specialised 
items were made locally. Some coarseware pitchers 
and possibly jugs, as well as rectangular ‘fish’ dishes 
seem to originate from the local industry. There was 
little evidence of medieval pottery reaching Wootton 
Bassett from South Wiltshire, indicating that early 
trade in the town did not reach beyond its immedi- 
ate hinterland. 

Trade in ceramics at Wootton Bassett seems to 
have expanded more rapidly from the later medieval 
period. Wares appear to have reached the town from 
Ashton Keynes as early as the late 14th or 15th cen- 
turies. By the 18th century this industry dominated 
the coarseware assemblage. By the early post-me- 
dieval period the town seems to have developed trade 
links with Bristol, the regional source of most finer 
types of ceramic. The earliest ceramics from this 
source are the occasional finds of Cistercian wares. It 
is also of note that most of the identified clay pipes in 
the period c.1650-1750 came from Marlborough, 
suggesting a contemporary trade link between the 
two towns (see archive). 

Links from further afield are indicated by earthen- 
ware from the post-medieval Verwood industries in 
Hampshire/Dorset and from North Devon. After the 
mid 18th century mass-produced pottery from 
Stoke-on-Trent is found in the town. After this, the 
arrival of canals, and then the railway, considerably 
broadened the horizons of the small Wiltshire town 
that once had appeared to survive on the produce of 
its immediate hinterland. 


The Specialist Reports 


The specialist reports can be found in the site 
archive. Only the medieval pottery, and a summary 
of the bone are discussed here. 


MEDIEVAL POTTERY (Figures 6-7) 


A full discussion of the pottery typology and fabrics 


is made in the site archive. CM stands for | 


Cirencester Museum type fabric. 
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1. Cooking pot with everted rim (type F). Bulging | 


body in Wootton Bassett fabric. Limestone | 


temper. Pinkish-brown exterior (5YR 6/4). 


Green glaze on inner edge of rim. Context | 


‘T4a—-195. Rim present 12%. 

Jug with flat top rim. Small lip on interior and 

well-defined shoulder. Hard fabric. Pinkish- 

grey exterior (7.5YR 6/2) with light grey core | 

(7.5YR 7/0). Patchy green glaze on exterior. | 
Context T4a—193. Rim present 15%. 

3. Cooking pot with everted rim (type G) thicken- | 
ing into overhanging lip. Similar fabric to CM | 
231, provenance unknown. Flint and limestone | 
temper. Pinky-red exterior (2.5YR 6/6) with | 
greyish core (10R 5/1). Unglazed rim. Context | 
T4a—193. Rim present 6%. 

4. Cooking pot with ‘club’ rim. Similar fabric to. 
CM 205. Unglazed flint and limestone temper. | 
Pinkish-grey exterior (SYR 6/2) with grey core 
(7.5YR 6/0). Context T4a—193. Rim present 6%. _ 

5. Jug with flanged rim with square outside edge. | 
Minety fabric. Limestone temper. Buff exterior, 
light grey core. Patchy green glaze on both sur- | 
faces. Context T4a—193. Rim present 16.5%. 

6. Cooking pot with everted rim (type F). Wootton | 
Bassett fabric. Context T4a—193. Rim ee 
7%. 

7. Jug with flat top rim. Ridge below outer lip of 
rim. Hard fabric with occasional black inclu- | 
sions. Buff exterior (LOYR 7/4) with light grey 
core (7.5YR 7/0). Green external glaze. Context 
T4a—192. Rim present 11.5%. | 

8. Cooking pot with everted rim (type D). Minety | 
fabric. Context T4a—-192. Rim present 7%. | 

9. Cooking pot with thickening flat rim. Wootton | 

Bassett fabric. Limestone temper. Buff exterior, 

(5YR 6/4) with grey core and interior surface, 

(7.5YR 5/0). Unglazed. Context T4a—191. Rim} 

present 9%. 

Cooking pot with everted rim (type H).! | 

Wootton Bassett fabric. Limestone temper. Buff, 
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Figure 6. Wootton Bassett 1986: medieval pottery 


exterior (SYR 6/4) with grey core (7.5YR 6/0). 12. Cooking pot with hooked ‘club’ type rim. 
| Traces of green glaze on inner edge of rim. Similar fabric to CM 205. Limestone and flint 
| Context T4a—191. Rim present 12%. temper. Pinkish-brown exterior. Grey core. 
11. Cooking pot with hooked ‘club’ type rim. Similar Context T4a—191. Rim present 7%. 
| to CM 205 fabric. Limestone and flint tempered 13. Jug with simple hooked rim with flat top. 
| ware. Context T4a—191. Rim present 6.5%. Minety fabric. Buff exterior (7.5YR 6/4) with 
| 
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14. 


lay 


16. 


V7. 


18. 


20. 


124. 
_ Bassett type fabric. Limestone temper. Buff ex- 


grey core. Yellow-green external glaze. Context 
T4a-191. 

Cooking pot with everted rim (type F). Wootton 
Bassett fabric. Context T4a—191. Rim present 
6%. 

Cooking pot with everted rim (type C). Minety 
fabric. Limestone temper. Context T4—151. 4% 
of rim present. 

Jug with overhanging rim. Possibly fabric CM 
207. Oxford source? Hard buff fabric with occa- 
sional red iron inclusions. Buff exterior (LOYR 
8/3) with pale grey core (1OYR 7/1) and external 
mottled green glaze. Context T4a—108. Rim 
present 8%. 

Jug (or bowl?) with flat top rim with small external 
lip. In limestone tempered ware. Pinkish-brown 
exterior (7.5YR 6/4) with grey core (7.5YR 4/0). 
Context T4a—108. Rim present 10%. 

Part of slashed handle. Minety fabric. Oxidisesd 
exterior, grey core. Context T4a—107. 

Jug with simple overhanging rim with flat top 
and small internal lip. Minety fabric. Limestone 
tempered ware. Buff exterior (SYR 6/4) with 
grey core (2.5YR 6/0). Unglazed. Context 
T4a-107. Rim present 9%. 

Cooking pot with everted rim (type C). 
Brynards Hill fabric. Limestone tempered ware. 
Orange-brown exterior (2.5YR 6/6) with grey 
core (7.5YR 6/0). Green glaze on inner edge of 
rim. Context T4a—107. Rim present 10%. 


. Cooking pot with thick-lipped hooked rim. 


Fabric similar to CM 205. Flint and limestone 
temper. Pinkish-brown exterior (SYR 6/2) with 
light grey core (SYR 7/1). Context T4a—107. 
Rim present 7%. 


. Cooking pot with everted rim (type D). 


Wootton Bassett fabric. Limestone temper. 
Light brown ware, oxidised throughout. Yellow- 
green glaze on inside of rim. Context T4a—107. 
Rim present 7%. 


. Cooking pot with everted rim (type B). 


Brynards Hill fabric. Context T4a—-107. Rim 
present 7.5%. 
Cooking pot with everted rim (type B). Wootton 


terior (5YR 7/3) with grey core (5YR 6/1). 
Yellow-green glaze on inner edge of rim. 
Context T4a—107. Rim present 7%. 


. Cooking pot with everted rim (type G). Minety 


fabric. Limestone tempered ware. Buff exterior, 
light grey core with yellow-green glaze on inner 
edge of rim. Context T4a—107. Rim present 7%. 


. Cooking pot with concave rim (everted rim type 


30. 


Syl 


33; 


34. 


35. 


36. 


1). Unknown fabric. Limestone temper. 
Reddish exterior (2.5YR 6/8) with grey core 
(7.5YR 6/0). Green glaze on inner edge of rim. 
Context T4—114. Rim present 9%. 

Dish? with wide rim. Parallels early Ashton 
Keynes fabric at Cirencester (CM 230). Very 
fine limestone temper. Oxidised exterior (7.5YR 
6/6) with greyish core. Combing and yellow- 
green glaze on inner edge of rim. Context 
T4-114. Rim present 7%. 


. Jug with inward curving rim with slight dip in flat 


top. Hard grey fabric. Heavy green glaze on all 
surfaces. Context T4—114. Rim present 7.5%. 


. Cooking pot with strongly everted rim (type D). 


Minety fabric. Grey exterior. Thick green glaze 
on inside of rim. Context T4—113. Rim present 
10%. 

Jug with simple rim with ridge below outside 
edge. Minety fabric. Limestone temper. 
Oxidised exterior (SYR 6/6) with grey core 
(7.5YR 5/0). Traces of yellow-green glaze on 
ridge and lip of rim. Context T4—-113. Rim 
present 5%. 

Cooking pot with thick-lipped hooked rim. 
Similar fabric to CM 205. Flint and limestone 
temper. Context T4—113. Rim present 5%. 


. Dish with large hooked rim. Brynards Hill fabric 


type. Limestone temper. Grey core (7.5YR 6/0) 
with buff exterior (5YR 6/4). Internal green glaze 
over orange-brown oxidised internal surface 
(5YR 6/8) Context T4—50. Rim present 7.5%. 
Cooking pot with everted rim (type G). 
Limestone temper. Orange-brown exterior 
(2.5YR 6/8) with grey core (2.5YR 5/0). Green 
glaze on inner edge of rim. Context T4—50. Rim 
present 6%. 

Base of unglazed jug. Wootton Bassett fabric. 
Limestone temper. Context T4—50. 100% of 
base present. 

Bowl with hooked rim with flat top. Limestone 
temper. Orange-brown exterior (2.5YR 6/6) 
with grey core (2.5YR 5/0). Context T4—50. 
Rim present 3%. 

Jug with simple rounded, slightly flaring rim. 
Surrey white ware. Dark green glaze. Context 
T4—50. Rim present 7%. 


A provisional note on the rim types for ‘West Country 
cooking pots’ 


‘West Country cooking pots’ is the name given by 
Dunning (1949, 38-44) to a distinctive type of cook- 
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ing pot with a pronounced everted rim, and a yellow- 
green or green glaze on its inside edge. These were, 
by far, the predominant form found at Wootton 
Bassett. Of the 51 rims of this type found here, 48 
were in good enough condition to assign them to 
sub-groups within this category. These are termed 
types A-I for a comparison between the Minety and 
Wootton Bassett fabric types (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Rim types in West Country cooking pots 


TYPE NUMBERS RECOVERED 
Minety Wootton Bassett Others/umdentified 


“~ZaANMOOWYS 
SFGOWKFNWW OO 
OoOrFW OOr O ATI 
FKP OWdDddOrF KS oO 


The majority of the types are shown in Figures 6-7. 
If the isolated type F rim in Minety fabric can be dis- 
counted, it would appear that those notably absent 
from this source, but present in some quantity 
amongst Wootton Bassett wares are types B and F. 
Both types show a pinching of the rim towards its top 
outer edge. This may be the result of an idiosyncrasy 
of a particular potter or group of potters operating in 
the vicinity of Wootton Bassett. Although this identi- 


fication can only be provisionally based on this evi- | 
dence, it may help in suggesting a provenance for this 

category of cooking pot according to type as well as | 
fabric. 


SUMMARY REPORT ON BONES 
by TRUDIE CURRIE 


A full report on the bones is made in the archive. 
The majority of the butchered bones had been cut | 
through entirely, and appear to have been cleft with a 
chopper or similar instrument. The only other evi- | 
dence for butchery were cut marks on the surface of 
the bone. These may have been made by filleting as | 
opposed to disarticulating by scraping the bones with | 
a knife to remove the meat. A large number of the | 
bones appear to have been broken up for their, 
marrow. There was also much evidence of gnawing 
found on the lighter bones, probably caused by dogs 
and other scavengers chewing them after they had. 
been discarded. 
The cattle vertebrae seem to have been cut verti- 
cally down the middle with the ribs still attached, al- | 
though some ribs may have been broken off, possibly | 
through post-depositional activity. Most of the. 
butchery on the upper limbs appears to be typical of) 
jointing or boning out. There are also cut marks on) 
the mandible, possibly made in cutting out the mas-_ 
seter muscle. The limbs and metapodials have gener- 
ally been cut on the lateral anterior and posterior, 
positions. | 
The sheep/goat vertebrae appear to have been 
butchered in the same way as those of the cattle. The’ 
upper limbs show a tendency to be sawn mid-shaft, 


Table 2. Summary of recovered bone (X denotes presence) 


Medieval Post 
Contexts Medieval 


Species 


Horse - 
Cow xX 
Sheep/goat xX 
Pig > 
Domestic fowl xX 
Dog xX 
Cat »4 
Deer - 
Hare - 
Rat - 
Frog - 
Human - 
Weasel - 
Total - 


mm KM mK MMM KK 


Pail 


Total no. % of | 


Modern 
of Bones Total 

x 8 1.8 
X 97 22.3 | 
xX 111 25.5 | 
x 38 8.7 | 
x 108 24.8 | 
: 9 opal | 
x 47 10.8 | 
- 2 0.4 | 
2 6 1.4 
= 1 0.23 
= 6 1.38 | 
5G 1 0.23 | 
= 1 0.23 
= 435 - 
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with the bones left in the joint. Few butchery marks 
were found on the back limbs. 

There was some evidence of butchery on the pig 
bones, with cuts on the mandibles, humeri, radii and 
tibia. 


Disease 

The only evidence noted for disease was arthritis on 
the cattle metapodials. This seems to show that the 
animals were kept until old age, indicating dairy 
rather than beef production in the area. This ties in 
with local farming history, particularly in the later 
post-medieval period (Crittall 1970, 195). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Overall the sheep/goat was most consistently 
present. The versatility of sheep could account for 
this as they can be used to obtain wool, meat, milk 
and dung as well as such by-products as bone for 
artefacts and fat tallow. It would appear that the local 
sheep were kept mainly for their primary products 
before being slaughtered as young adults for food. 
The relatively low percentages of pig remains 
could be explained by the decline of the forest in the 
area at the same time as the rise of the town. If the 
town is accepted as a late 12th-/early 13th-century 


| plantation, it is possible this development coincided 
' with some large scale enclosure of the local wood- 


lands. The extensive area covered by the parks 
created by the Bassetts in the 13th century (Crittall 
1970, 189-190) may, however, have put large areas 
of woodland beyond the use of the local people. This 


would have reduced the availability of grazing for 


pigs. It is perhaps notable that even by Domesday the 
pig was being replaced by the ox and sheep, the pig’s 
use being restricted almost entirely to supplying meat 
(Clutton-Brock 1976, 378). 
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The Knyvetts of Charlton: An Explorer in the Family 


by R.F. HITCHCOCK 


A good deal 1s known about Sir Henry Knyvett of Charlton near Malmesbury, d. 1598, not all of it by any means to 
his credit. His career and arrogant character kept him in the public eye. By judicious matchmaking, he and his 
brother Thomas, future Lord Knyvett, allied his heirs to three of the greatest families in England. These were his 
three legitimate daughters, a legitimate son having died in infancy. All three became countesses. What did they 
make of their illegitimate brother Anthony, on his return to England in 1601 penniless, futureless, in his own words, 
‘a lost man’? His career 1s interesting evidence of what it meant then to be born into a gentry family, yet not to be 
able to inherit. His journal, published by Purchas in 1625, has much to say about Elizabethan seafaring and about 
life in colonial Brazil where for seven years he had been a prisoner of the Portuguese. 


Like other 16th-century gentry families, the 
Knyvetts, whose main concentration was in Norfolk, 
pursued an active policy of marrying heiresses. The 
circumstances of young Henry Knyvett, in 1563 a 
captain in the Berwick-on-Tweed border garrison, 
made a profitable marriage exceptionally desirable. 
His mother was herself a considerable heiress, but 
nothing would come to either Knyvett son until her 
death. Furthermore, when his father died in 1546 she 
was still a relatively young woman, young enough to 
marry again — for the third time — soon after and have 
four more children.! His namesake father had married 
Anne, sole heir of a wealthy northern landowner, Sir 
Christopher Pickering. For some reason that cannot 
so far be ascertained, the couple sold most of her 1n- 
heritance in Yorkshire to Henry VIII.? Sir Henry 
Knyvett (sen.) had served him well as a soldier and 
diplomat and in recognition of this Edward VI re- 
turned all the manors his father had bought to Sir 
Henry’s widow to be retained by her during her life- 
time and afterwards disposed of to the benefit of the 
Knyvett heirs. She would need the rents from these to 
make a good third marriage, which she did soon after. 
Her elder Knevett son was right in thinking it might 
be many years before he came into his northern prop- 
erty. Dame Anne Knevett, as she was called after her 
third husband’s death, did not die until 1582, ‘very 


1. C.B. Norcliffe (ed.), The Visitation of Yorkshire in the Years 1563 
and 1564 (Harleian Society, 1881), p. 251. Her first husband 
was Sir Francis Weston, executed by Henry VIII for adultery 
with Anne Boleyn. Even though he is supposed to have been 
unfaithful to her at least in thought if not deed, in her will she 
expressed the desire in spite of two subsequent husbands to be 
buried at Guildford where they had lived, in Sutton Place. 

. Calendar of the Patent Rolls Edward VI, Vol. Il, Part IV, 11 July 
1548, pp. 405-06. 


to 


aged’ according to Fuller, who adds that she was 
famous for her charity and skill in surgery. 

Members of the Knyvett family had married new 
money before, but Henry Knyvett (jun.) is thought 
to have been the first to marry into money that came 
from trade. Elizabeth Stumpe, whom he married on 
13 May 1563, was grand-daughter of William 
Stumpe, the ‘exceeding rich clothier’ of Malmesbury 
who after the Dissolution filled the Abbey with looms 
and built two streets of houses in the town for the op- 


erators and their families to live in.* He was signally | 


honoured by Henry VIII who, as the well-known 
story recounts, called on him unexpectedly with all 


his retinue while out hunting. He was MP for | 


Malmesbury and his eldest son was twice sheriff of 
Wiltshire.+ Elizabeth was the daughter of this James, 


knighted in 1551-52, who had married Bridget, | 


daughter of Sir Edward Baynton of Bromham in | 


Wiltshire. As in his will he was styled Sir James 


Stumpe of Bromham, this is where the couple must 
have lived, and it is possible to infer that his wife was 
also an heiress who brought him considerable estates , 


by the marriage. Their daughter certainly inherited 


property in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire> worth | | 


500 marks a year. Manors known to have belonged 
to Elizabeth and her husband were Bromham, 
Rodbourne, Charlton by Malmesbury, Hankerton, 


3. J. Leland, Itinerary (9 vols., Oxford, 1710-12), Vol. II, p. 50. 

4. On New Year’s Day 1561-2, as a recent sheriff he was able to 
present to the Queen on her progress ‘two greyhounds, a fallow 
and a blak-pyed’ and received in return a gilt cup and cover 
weighing nearly 1loz.: (J. Nichols, The Progresses and Public 
Processions of Queen Elizabeth ... , Vol. 1, pp. 115-125), quoted 
in Collectanea Topografica et Genealogica (8 vols., London, 
1834-43), Vol. VII, p. 84. 

5. Collectanea Topografica et Genealogica, Vol. VII, pp. 81-84. 
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Brokenborough, Burton Hill, Milbourne and 
Garsdon® although one or two may have been ac- 
quired by purchase or other means, as was, it seems, 
the manor of Malmesbury itself.” 

Elizabeth Stumpe was marrying a man who, like 
his father before him, was a soldier. As Sir Henry 
Knyvett (sen.) was so often abroad, either because of 
the King’s wars or representing the King as a diplo- 
mat, his two sons were probably brought up in the 
north of England where his mother had her estates. It 
is in the north that Henry Knyvett, Elizabeth 
Stumpe’s future husband, saw all his active service 
between 1560 and 1570. In 1560 he took part in the 
siege of Leith under Lord Gray de Wilton who had 
formed a northern army to expel the French expedi- 
tionary force that was helping Mary of Guise deal 
with Scottish Protestant rebels. He was wounded, 
quite seriously it would seem (‘where I lost both lim 
and blood’),® which won him the Queen’s sympathy 
(‘of whose hurt we be very sorry’). He was not, 
however, invalided out. Perhaps he was exaggerating 
when he wrote that he lost a limb and it was only its 

use for a time that he lost? In Berwick for the next 
nine years he was commanding a force of two 
hundred foot engaged in policing the border. And in 
1569 he took part in an attack on Dacre strongholds 
after the suppression of the rebellion of northern 
earls, being rewarded with the custody of goods and 
_ lands that had belonged to Edward Dacre. 
_ In spite of his meritorious service, in 1569 at 
_ about the age of 32 he was put on the retired list. Had 
the wounds he sustained at Leith proved too dis- 
| abling? It was certainly a source of resentment. In 
The Defence of the Realme (1596) it is clear he thought 
| he had been several times unfairly passed over when 
_ military appointments were being made.° However, 
| there was work for a retired soldier to do in Wiltshire. 
| From 1569 onwards until the year of his death he 
_ was many years Deputy Lieutenant with responsibil- 
_ ity for training the county militia. Indeed, in 1588 he 
| was praised by Walsingham for his ‘sufficiencie and 
_forwardness in the Marshall services of [his] 
| Countie’.!° Eight years later he thought sufficiently 
' well of himself to write the pamphlet, The Defence of 
| the Realme, on militia training and dedicate it to the 


6. Ibid., loc. cit.; Calendar of the Patent Rolls 1563-1566, pp. 129, 
135, 339; 1566-1569, pp. 151, 410; 1569-1572, pp. 136, 147, 

180, 352 and 426. 

7. J.M. Moffatt, The History of the Town of Malmesbury (1805), p. 
150. 

8. Sir H. Knyvett, The Defence of the Realme (1596): introduction 
by C. Hughes (Oxford, no date), pp. 4-5. The Queen’s expres- 
sion of sympathy is cited in the introduction, pp. vii, viii. 
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Queen. It recommended training in the longbow just 
when the longbow was being phased out. At about 
the same time there were complaints about the 
quality of the musters sent from Wiltshire to the Isle 
of Wight, resulting in letters from the Queen and 
Council to him and other colonels concerned, so it 
looks as if he was beginning to outstay his usefulness 
in the commission of lieutenancy. 

He was knighted in 1574 and three years later, at 
the age of 40, he was sheriff of Wiltshire. His tenure 
of office is remembered for its association with a 
child murder, never solved, which still has the power 
to horrify and intrigue. Who was the tall, thin man in 
black, in the midwife’s deposition, who did the deed? 
Who the gentlhowoman whom Mother Barnes of 
Shefford delivered? Did it ever really happen? One 
investigator has even suggested on_ sensible 
grounds!! that the story was invented by some of Sir 
Henry Knyvett’s party to incriminate an enemy, 
William or ‘Wild’ Darrell, a Wiltshire gentleman and 
MP, as Darrell claimed in court. This ailegation 
seems to be undermined by the discovery of a letter 
from Sir Henry Knyvett’s period of office as sheriff in 
which he investigated a child’s death in which 
Darrell may have been involved, though it is not a 
gentlewoman’s child but the child of a sister of one of 
Sir John Thynne’s servants at Longleat.!? For the 
present, mystery remains. Darrell was thrown into 
the Fleet prison on a charge of infanticide and, as he 
defended himself by attacking Sir Henry Knyvett’s 
motives for bringing charges, the latter sued him for 
libel.!3 In the end, Darrell was exonerated. Twelve 
years later, in Armada year, as though nothing unto- 
ward had occurred between them, Knyvett was 
writing to him to send 2,000 men from Marlborough 
to Tilbury, there to serve under the Queen’s personal 
command. !4 

Sir Henry Knyvett did not rise above the stan- 
dards of his age. In c.1580 a long-standing feud with 
a neighbour over land lying between Charlton and 
Garsdon came to a head and there was a duel.!> 
Knyvett was nearly killed, but was saved by patient 
nursing in another neighbour’s house. In spite of the 
repercussions of the Darrell scandal, as a result of 
which his honour had been badly besmirched, he 


9. Sir H. Knyvett, op. cit., p. 4. 
10. Ibid., introduction, pp. vi, vii. 
11. C.E. Long, ‘Wild Darrell of Littlecote’, WAM 6 (1853), p. 394. 
12. Ibid., p. 241. 
13. P. W. Hasler, The House of Commons 1558-1603 (3 vols., 1981), 
Vol. II, p. 420. 
14. Sir H. Knyvett, op. cit., introduction, pp. vi, vil. 
15. Ibid., pp. xiii, xiv. 
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continued to enjoy high esteem at Court and the 
Queen sent her own physicians and surgeons to treat 
him. The presence of his younger brother, Thomas 
Knyvett, in a favoured position at Court, as gentle- 
man of the privy chamber, may have had something 
to do with the royal condescension. 

In 1580 a duel escaped being reprehensible, but 
there were two other matters ten years later that 
earned him Privy Council reproof. As an MP, justice 
and sheriff Knyvett was responsible for upholding 
the law but himself on occasions flouted it. In 1591 
he released from prison without bail the leader of a 
gang of robbers, Nicholas Reade, who had been his 
servant, and took him back into his service.!®° The 
next year there was a more serious offence still which 
landed him in the Fleet, details of which episode will 
be discussed below. 

Knyvett was MP for Malmesbury four times, in 
1584, 1586, 1593 and 1597, and for Wootton 
Bassett three times, in 1571, 1572 and 1589. He was 
a frequent speaker in the House of Commons where 
he had a reputation for verbosity,!” and an assiduous 
committee man especially when the subject was mili- 
tary. It is interesting to note that he and his brother, 
also an MP for many years, were in 1586 among 
those appointed by Parliament to search houses in 
Westminster suspected of sheltering Jesuits.!° The 
Norfolk family from whom they derived remained 
obstinately recusant but their father’s position in 
Henry VIII’s court seems to have influenced his reli- 
gion, with the result that his sons were militantly 
Protestant. 

Although a good deal is known about Knyvett’s 
public career, there are aspects of his private life 
which have hitherto escaped attention. These 
include the existence of a bastard son, who has 
claims to be a figure as interesting in his own way; 
and there was also a bastard daughter. 

According to genealogical records,!° Sir Henry 
Knyvett and Elizabeth, his wife, were survived by 
three daughters, Katherine born in 1566, Elizabeth 
born in 1574 and Frances born in 1583. A legitimate 
son, Thomas, died in infancy. All three daughters 


16. Acts of the Privy Council of England 1591, pp. 387, 418. 

17. P.W. Hasler, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 423: ‘On the issue raised by the 
arrest of Thomas Fitzherbert he spoke “as it would seem” for 
Fitzherbert on 2 Mar. (1593 Parliament) but having “never a 
new reason” went on to complain about the changed attitude of 
Members towards the privileges and ancient customs of the 
House, “and that men gave not audience to them that spake and 
pleased not them, but were ready to interrupt them”. Perhaps it 
was on this occasion that his “I mean not to be long” provoked 
the observation “You shall please the House the better”.” 

18. Hasler, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 424. 


became Countesses, Katherine of Suffolk, Elizabeth 
of Lincoln and Frances of Rutland. It was Katherine 
who made the most brilliant marriage, to Thomas 
Howard, son of the attainted 4th Duke of Norfolk, 
the naval hero who in 1603 became Earl of Suffolk, 
was Lord Chamberlain from 1603 and who, from 
1614 until his disgrace in 1618, was Lord High 
Treasurer. Katherine took with her as her dowry in 
1580 or 1581 the reversion to all the manors that Sir 
Henry Knyvett had acquired through his marriage to | 
Elizabeth Stumpe, and those in Wiltshire he had ac- | 
quired since, for these were assigned in these years to 
the trustees for Lord Howard.?° The Earls of Lincoln | 
and Rutland were, in time, enriched with Knyvett _ 
properties in the north of England. When Sir Henry | 
Knyvett died in 1598, he died intestate: there was 
nothing left to leave. 

On 27 September 1601 a Wiltshire-born member | 
of the Knyvett family unnoticed by the genealogists, | 
stepped ashore at Stokes Bay near Portsmouth after | 
an absence from England of ten years. John Man, the © 
town’s mayor, wrote to Robert Cecil, Secretary of | 
State, reporting his arrival,*! not because he was of | 
any importance but because he would be able to de- 
scribe Spanish naval preparations for the invasion of | 
Ireland: “There came ashoare at Portsmouth two | 
merchants of Amsterdam, the one named Linoas 
Vandoven the other Balthazar Vandedagen having in 
their company one Anthony Knevett an Englishman 
born in Wylshire who as he sayeth hath byn prysoner | 
in Spayne and Brasile theis seven years. . .’. Anthony 
Knyvett was better-connected than perhaps mayor | 
Man suspected. His uncle had already been co-MP 
for Westminster with Robert Cecil in five | 
Parliaments, which may have had something to do | 
with the inspiration for the mayor’s letter, for | 
Anthony Knyvett was now looking for a ‘prefer- | 
ment’. 

Soon after his return and probably while he was 
living in King Street, London, in his uncle’s house- | 
hold, he wrote up a journal of his experiences which | 
he sold to Hakluyt for as much as he could get.?? But 
it was too late for publication in the Principall 


19. The Topographer and Genealogist (3 vols., London, 1846-58), 
Vol. I, pp. 469-70. | 

20. Deed 84-87 (125) 1580-81: Box A, Muniments of Title, | 
Records of the Earls of Suffolk and Berkshire. 

21. P(ublic) R(ecord) O(ffice), SP12/281. 

22.S. Purchas, Hakluwytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes (1625), 
Hakluyt Society, 20 vols. (Glasgow, 1905), Publisher’s Preface, 
Vol. I, p. xxv; idem, Purchas His Pilgrimage or Relations of | 
the World and the Religions observed in all Ages and Places | 
discovered from the Creation unto this present (1626 edn.), | 
p. 910. 


Lali oe 
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Figure 1. Tomb with detail, below, of Sir Henry Knyvett (d.1598) and his first wife Elizabeth (d.1585), surrounded by the 
praying effigies of their six children, in the church of St John the Baptist, Charlton. (Photography Limelight Studio, Cirencester) 
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Navigations and it passed to the Revd Samuel 
Purchas, Hakluyt’s assistant in collecting accounts of 
voyages during his later years, who published it, 
much cut, in his own vast compilation, Hakluytus 
Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes (1625). 

Even cut, it is one of the longest items in the 
Pilgrimes and is of exceptional interest, a robustly- 
told tale of Elizabethan seafaring and life in colonial 
Brazil, with much sympathetic reporting on Brazilian 
Indians. He had sailed in Thomas Cavendish’s 
1591-93 expedition, having enlisted as a ‘gentle- 
man’, and his journal is valuable testimony to the 
reasons for Cavendish’s failure. He was unpaid but 
could expect to be rewarded by a share of the profits 
of the voyage, with opportunities for pillage thrown 
in. Fifteen months into the voyage Cavendish had 
him put ashore on the coast of Brazil which, although 
colonized by Portugal, as a result of the union of the 
two crowns was then part of the overseas possessions 
of Spain. This was because he had contracted frost- 
bite in the Straits of Magellan and his chances of sur- 
vival were better ashore. During his seven years 
captivity in Brazil, he was variously boatman and 
crateiro (sugar chest packer) on the governor of Rio 
de Janeiro’s sugar plantation, bushwhacker with the 
governor’s illegitimate son — fighting Indians and en- 
slaving them, and prospecting for gold — , military 
adviser to the Tamoio Indians with whom for a time 
he lived, and even deep-sea diver. During some 
months residence in Bantu west Africa to which he 
had managed to escape, he was received by the King 
of Congo whom he was able to inform about English 
affairs, much to the chagrin of the captain of the 
Portuguese who served in the King’s household. The 
Rio governor soon obtained his extradition and he 
served him in his personal entourage until the latter’s 
replacement as governor. Even in Portugal, to which 
the retiring governor then took him, he did not enjoy 
his liberty. How in August 1601 he managed to get 
aboard the Dutch hulk that took him to England is 
unknown since Purchas cut the final pages of the nar- 
rative part of his journal (there are also a gazetteer of 
Brazil and a ‘rutter’ for the coastline from Recife to 
the River Plate). His good angel in Lisbon was a 
kinswoman, a novice in the English Briggetine 
convent there,?* and she and her brother, Father 
Seth, confessor to the convent, were probably instru- 
mental in assisting his escape. Once back in England, 
a ‘preferment’ was slow in coming, as he admitted in 
a bitter aside. 


23. The historicity of ‘Mistris Foster’ is proved in T. Robinson, The 
Anatomy of the English Nunnery at Lisbon (1622). She was 


At no point in the journal does Purchas permit or | 
provide any evidence of Anthony’s identity. 
However, on internal evidence, two things become | 
plain. First, he was very young, perhaps not even in 
his twenties when the fleet left Plymouth. Second, he 
was a member of the gentry class, a point he rather | 
laboured. None of this should come as any surprise. | 
When life expectancy was so much shorter, maturity | 
started earlier; John Davis was still only a boy when | 
he first went voyaging with the Gilberts, Frobisher | 
first went to sea at the age of 11, and Raleigh was only | 
17 when he fought at Moncontour. A voyage with a | 
privateer like Cavendish would have been just the | 
thing for the son of a hard-up country squire, who | 
would have nothing to inherit or — more significantly | 
in Anthony Knyvett’s case — could not inherit. There | 
is documentary evidence even of young noblemen | 
serving as gentleman-rankers in Cavendish’s fleet. 

If nothing was said about who Anthony Knyvett | 
was in the Pilgrimes, Purchas made up for it in 
another major production, Purchas His Pilgrimage, or 
Relations of the World and the Religions observed in all | 
Ages and Places discovered from the Creation to the | 
present, really a companion to the Pilgrimes, first pub- | 
lished in 1613 (a fourth edition appeared in 1626). | 
In a margin note,?4 he revealed that Anthony) 
Knyvett was a kinsman of Thomas, Lord Knyvett. | 
This was not as immediately useful a clue as would at | 
first appear, or rather it only became useful in con- | 
nection with other facts. ‘Kinsman’ could mean) 
either a close or distant relative, though it is unlikely | 
Purchas would have mentioned the relationship if | 
Lord Knyvett had only a vague notion of how | | 
Anthony stood in relation to him. 

Lord Knyvett was Thomas Knyvett, younger | 
brother of Sir Henry Knyvett of Charlton and the. 
most successful member of the family. Warden of the | 
Mint since 1599, he had been knighted in 1603 when | 
his wife accepted the care of the sickly Princess Mary | 
in their manor at Stanwell. He was ennobled in 1607 | 
after he had arrested Guy Fawkes, a mission with 
which, as JP for Westminster, he was entrusted at the 
instigation of his niece’s husband, the Earl of Suffolk. 

Purchas’s clue in the Pilgrimage becomes exciting | 
when it is known that the only Anthony Knyvett who | 
appears in records at this time, owed his entire career 
after 1604 or 1605 to Lord Knyvett’s patronage. 
This was Anthony Knyvett always known as ‘of 
Westminster’. In 1604 or 1605 the future Lord 
Knyvett secured his appointment to the Princess | 


| 


Anthony’s fourth cousin removed. 
24. S. Purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimage ..., p. 909. | 
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Mary’s household at Stanwell?> and in 1609 made 
him Teller of the Mint at an annual salary of 
£33.6s.8d.?© He was moreover the right age to have 
been the Anthony who sailed with Cavendish. 
Because his executor was a Thomas Knyvett of the 
Ashwellthorpe, Norfolk branch of the family, several 
documents relating to him are in the Knyvett-Wilson 
archive in Norwich. One of these is the preamble to 
his draft will,?? written in his own italic hand and 
dated 1646, three years before he eventually died. In 
it he stated that he was ‘70 or so yeares’. This could 
mean a number of different things but if he were, say, 
73 in 1646, he would have been 18 or 19 when the 
fleet left Plymouth, just the right age for the Anthony 
who was on board the Galleon, Cavendish’s flagship. 
Sir Henry Knyvett of Charlton seemed suited in 
several ways to be the father of the Anthony who 
sailed with Cavendish. It is thought he was born in 
1537, in which case if Anthony was born in 1573 
(supposing he had sailed from Plymouth in 1591), 
Sir Henry would have been 36 in the same year, an 
unsurprising age for fatherhood. He was, moreover, 
certainly an associate of Thomas Cavendish’s since 
they moved in the same circles. As Deputy 
Lieutenant for Wiltshire for so many years, most re- 
cently in 1590, he would have had a close working 
relationship with the Earl of Pembroke who, in 1584 
and 1586, had had Cavendish elected to two of the 
boroughs the family controlled. In 1586 he was a 
| fellow Wiltshire MP with Cavendish who repre- 
sented Wilton. He was something of an ‘adventurer’ 
| or backer of voyages himself, in 1577 having con- 
| tributed £25 towards the fitting-out of two ships of 
Martin Frobisher’s.28 Did he have money in the 
1591-93 expedition? Unfortunately, only the major 
backers are known. Finally, it remains to observe that 
_ the journal’s author may have owed one excellence 
_ he exhibited to his father’s influence. He possessed at 
a young age a skill essential for a ‘gentleman’ serving 
on a privateer, he was ‘ready with [his] peece’.?° If 
_ Sir Henry Knyvett was his father, then he was the son 
| of the man who was responsible for militia training in 
the county of his birth and raising, which included 
the handling of the musket. 
_ All this ceases to be mere speculation when seen 
in conjunction with further documentation that 


25. Historical Manuscripts Commission Salisbury (Cecil) MSS, 
Addenda for 1605-68, pp. 66-67. 

| 26. PRO, C66/1807. 

| 27. N(orfolk) R(ecord) O(ffice), Knyvett-Wilson Collection, KNY 
| 505. 

28. P.W. Hasler, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 420. 
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shows that Anthony Knyvett of Westminster, 
protege of Lord Knyvett, was also Sir Henry Knyvett 
of Charlton’s natural son. 

Sir Henry Knyvett’s mother’s third husband was 
John Vaughan of Sutton-in-Derwent who, in 1559, 
was High Sheriff of Yorkshire. This marriage was to 
be as fruitful as her two preceding ones. By John 
Vaughan she had four children, a son, Francis, a 
daughter, Frances, another son, Raynold, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth, all of whem were of course half- 
brothers and sisters of the future Sir Henry Knyvett 
of Charlton and of his younger brother, the future 
Lord Knyvett. Frances, the elder daughter, married 
Thomas 5th Lord Burgh by whom she had one son, 
Robert, and four daughters, Elizabeth, Anne, 
Frances and Katherine, who became Lord Burgh’s 
co-heiresses on their brother’s early death. On 4 
March 1587,%° because he was in distressed financial 
circumstances, Thomas, Lord Burgh, leased the 
family estates in Surrey and elsewhere to his wife’s 
half-brothers, Sir Henry Knyvett of Charlton and his 
brother, still plain Thomas, but later Lord, Knyvett. 
This lease was to commence on his death or that of 
his mother, Katherine, dowager Lady Burgh, 
whichever was the later, and to terminate after the 
lapse of 80 years (sic) or on the death of his wife, 
Frances, whichever was the earlier. 

The story now moves to Norfolk. The great-great 
grandmother of the Thomas Knyvett of Ash- 
wellthorpe, Norfolk who was to be Anthony of 
Westminster’s executor, was Jane, daughter and sole 
heiress of the second Lord Berners (who translated 
Froissart) though she never assumed the dignity of 
the Berners barony. In the 1630s Thomas Knyvett 
advanced a claim on behalf of his branch of the 
family to the barony, in support of which a number 
of relevant documents were collected and sent to the 
Clarenceux King of Arms. Among these were docu- 
ments relating to the property of his wife. She was 
Katherine, fourth and youngest daughter of Thomas 
Lord Burgh and his wife, Frances, therefore niece of 
Sir Henry Knyvett and Lord Knyvett. 

These documents, which are printed in Arthur 
Collins’ Proceedings, Precedents, and Arguments on 
Claims and Controversies, Concerning Baronies by Writ 
and Other Honours (1734), include an indenture?! 


29. S. Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus ..., Vol. XVI, p. 235. 

30. A. Collins, Proceedings, Precedents, and Arguments on Claims and 
Controversies, Concerning Baronies by Writ and Other Honours 
(1734), p. 356. 

31. Ibid., p. 357. 
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dated 24 June 1621 which shows that on the death of 
Katherine, dowager Lady Burgh, in the first part of 
1621,*? when the lease of the Burgh estates should 
have passed to Sir Henry Knyvett of Charlton and 
Lord Knyvett, if Sir Henry had still been alive and 
Lord Knyvett had not relinquished his claim, it had 
passed instead to Anthony Knyvett of Westminster, 
hitherto known only as a placeman of middling cir- 
cumstances. Bastards might not inherit, but there 
were ways of conveying non-inheritable property and 
this was one that Sir Henry Knyvett with the help of 
his brother had devised when Anthony was 14 or 15. 
The irony was that the dowager Lady Burgh did not 
die until 1621 when Anthony was nearly 50, some 
sixty years after the death of her husband and twenty 
four years after her son’s death. Sir Henry Knyvett 
had died intestate in 1598, after conveying the 
family’s inheritable estates to his daughters’ hus- 
bands. Lord Knyvett was to die on 27 July 1622. In 
his will?? an annuity of £50 was left to his ‘cozen’, 
Anthony of Westminster, to be paid out of rents from 
the family manor of Escrick in Yorkshire which he 
had left to the seventh son of the Earl of Suffolk and 
Katherine, his Knyvett niece, Edward, Lord Howard 
of Escrick. 

If Anthony Knyvett of Westminster was Sir 
Henry’s son, which is the conclusion to be drawn 
from this transaction, then he must have been born in 
Wiltshire, in which case the chances of his not being 
the Anthony Knyvett who sailed with Cavendish are 
minimal. It has already been shown that the latter 
was a kinsman of Lord Knyvett’s and that the two 
Anthonys were or could be the same age. 

Further evidence of Anthony of Westminster’s 
Wiltshire birth comes from an undated letter in the 
Norfolk Record Office, found among his executor’s 
papers, KNY 512. This also made reference to the 
lady who must have been his mother, and to another 
illegitimate child of Sir Henry of Charlton’s, 
Anthony’s sister, Anne. An unnamed testatrix had 
left Anne £120 which should be paid to her when she 
came of age by the author of the letter under discus- 
sion, John Hall, to whom she had lent money. This 
testatrix lived in Wiltshire for although she died at 
Ely, it is to that county that her executor went to in- 
ventory her goods and sell some of them. Anne, 
moreover, was born in Wiltshire: John Hall was a 
Wiltshire-man — no place of residence mentioned — 


32. G.E. Cokayne (ed.), The Complete Peerage (1912), Vol. HU, sub 
Burgh. 

33. PRO, Prob. 11/40. 

34. Acts of the Privy Council of England 1592-1593, pp. 21, 33-35. 


and his neighbours, who remembered when Anne 
was born, could tell him when she came of age. 
There may be another allusion to Anthony 
Knyvett’s mother — still unnamed — in the records of 
the Acts of the Privy Council, which contain another 
instance of Sir Henry of Charlton’s un-sheriff-like in- 
difference to the law.?* His wife, Elizabeth, had died 
on 14 July 1585. In June 1595 he married again; his 
second wife was Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Sydenham of Brympton, Somerset, widow of John 
Fitz of Fitzford, Devon. In between these two dates 
there was another lady living at Charlton. In 1592 he 
had furthered and permitted ‘an outrage to be done 


by certain of his servantes upon a person coming to | 


his house in the countie of Wilts to serve Her 


Majesty’s processe on a gentlewoman then residing | 


in his said house’. Certainly, one of his daughters, 
Frances, was still unmarried and therefore living at 
home, but would the Acts refer to her as a gentle- 
woman and not as his daughter? Is it likely that a 
young, unmarried girl would have a process served 
on her? What can be the nature of the process? Debt? 


Recusancy? In these enigmatic circumstances Sir | 


Henry Knyvett suffered the fate he had caused ‘Wild’ 
Darrell fourteen years before: he was committed by 
the Lord Keeper to the Fleet prison. Here — in a 
further replay of the Darrell episode — ‘he did pre- 
sumptuously tax, slander and reprove the proceed- 
ings of the said Lord Keeper’. 
summoned him before them and on 21 January 1593 
returned him to the Fleet ‘to purge his contempt’. 
On 23 January he wrote his apology and ‘after some 
admonition given him’ was released five days later. 
There is an oblique reference to the family home 
at Charlton in his son’s journal; all the more resonant 
because shortly after Sir Henry’s death the old house 
was pulled down to be replaced by the present 


mansion, unfairly described by Aubrey as having | 


been built ‘when architecture was at a low ebbe’.*> 


Anthony Knyvett was on an expedition to drive the | 
Goitacaze Indians from lands north of Rio de Janeiro | 


belonging to another tribe, the Tamoio. On the ninth 
day they came to something that mightily impressed 
him. It was a great rock shaped like a house which the 


Indians called Etaoca, the stone house. It had aj. 


doorway just like the sort of imposing doorway to be 
found at Charlton: ‘it hath an entrance like a great 
doore within it, as any Hall in England’*° Surely here | 


35. J. Aubrey, The Natural History of Wiltshire (ed. J. Britton, 1847), 
p. 102. | 
36. S. Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus ..., Vol. XVI, p. 252. 


The Council | 


| 
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THE KNYVETTS OF CHARLTON 
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he must have been thinking of his father’s house? 
Little need be said about Anthony Knyvett’s re- 
maining years. As a bastard, bachelor and civil 
servant, his existence tended to the marginal. What is 
known about his private life comes mainly from a 
handful of documents in the Norfolk Record Office 
and the pages of The Knyvett Letters, published by the 
Norfolk Record Society, which Thomas Knyvett of 
Ashwellthorpe, Anthony’s executor, wrote to 
Katherine his wife during the years of his marriage, 
1620-44. As Katherine Knyvett was Anthony’s first 
cousin, his relations with these Norfolk kinsmen 
were close, closer evidently than those with his grand 
sisters with whom no correspondence has been 
found. His rents from his Burgh estates allowed him 
to support his position in London society and even 
help Thomas out financially.*” He continued to be 
Teller of the Mint probably until near his death; 


37. NRO, Knyvett-Wilson Collection, KNY 488-89, 507-10. 

38. Calendar of the Committee for Compounding with Delinquents 
1643-1660, Part IV, Cases, July 1650 — December 1653, p. 
3005. 
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there can have been few civil servants in pre-Civil 
War London whose careers had been more extraor- 
dinary. 

Anthony Knyvett’s death occurred in December 
1649 when he was nearly 80.38 A fragment of his 
deathbed letter,*® written to his favourite ‘Buss’, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Thomas and 
Katherine, indicates it was probably cancer he was 
suffering from. He may have died a closet Laudian, 
since almost the last event of his life mentioned in the 
Letters is that he took the Covenant with misgiv- 


ings.?° In his will,*! he gave instructions that he was | 
to be buried in St Margaret’s Westminster but a | 


search of the registers has not found his name. 


Apparently there was a certain amount of disruption | 


in the processes of recording births, deaths and mar- 
riages during the Commonwealth. 


39. NRO, Knyvett-Wilson Collection, KNY 506. 

40. B. Schofield (ed.), The Knyvett Letters 1620-1644, Norfolk 
Record Society (1949), p. 160. 

41. PRO, Prob. 10/711. 
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John Kent (1558-1630) of Devizes, Potterne and Winsley 


by ISABEL IDE 


Fohn Kent, a distinguished civil servant of the late Eizabethan and Jacobean period, served Devizes in many ca- 
pacities over a considerable period — notably as Town Clerk from 1592 until 1630. During this time he undertook 
the reorganisation of local government in the town and commissioned the important volume of Charters of 
Devizes.Contemporary descriptions of life in Devizes from published sources are complemented by extracts from the 
Chamberlains’ and Clerk’s accounts. Kent’s family, property and memorial are briefly described, partly with infor- 


mation obtained from his will. 


John Kent was born at Copenhall in Cheshire, the 
son of Roger Kent and his wife Petronilla Hawkins. ! 
His early life was passed in obscurity, but it can be 
presumed that he was trained as a lawyer. The 
records that he kept for Devizes Borough Council 
were of an extraordinary neatness and precision but 
written in such a minute script as to be almost indeci- 
pherable.? Kent first arrived in Wiltshire some time 
before 1581. His first appointment was as Steward to 
the Dean and Chapter of Bristol Cathedral to 
oversee their various properties in Wiltshire,? which 
comprised the rectories and churches of Bradford, 
Winsley, Holt, Atworth, Wraxall and Cumberwell 
granted to the Dean and Chapter in 1542 by Henry 
VIII. Less than forty years later his daughter, 
Elizabeth I, put pressure on John Sprint, the incum- 
bent Dean of Bristol, to return the gifts, in order that 
she could reassign them to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Secretary of State and head of her foreign intelli- 
gence service.* Within a year Walsingham had as- 


_ signed the rectories, and the Manor of Bradford 


| 4. For Walsingham see The Concise Dictionary 


which he had acquired in 1571, to his only child and 
heiress, Frances, on the occasion of her marriage to 
the legendary hero, Sir Philip Sidney. Following 
Sidney’s tragic death at the Battle of Zutphen in 
1586 she married the ill-starred Earl of Essex, and 
after his execution for treason she was finally married 
to Richard de Burgh, 4th Earl of Clanricarde.® 

John Kent continued to act as steward of her 


_ Wiltshire properties during the many convolutions of 


her eventful life, combining this post with service as 
steward to the Earl of Hertford for the adjacent 


1. Kite’s Pedigrees, Vol. I, p. 170. (Copy held 
Library.) 

. W(iltshire) R(ecord) O(ffice) G 20/1/17. 

3. V(actoria) C(ounty) H(istory of) Wiltshire, Vol. 7, p. 25, n. 89. 

of National 


in WANHS 
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manors of Broughton Gifford, Trowbridge and 
South Wraxall. In addition to the Earl’s agricultural 
estates, Kent was responsible for supervising four 
water-powered grist mills and a fulling mill in 
Trowbridge. After 1602 he was also responsible for 
the fishery at Staverton.® 

The Earl of Hertford was the son of the Duke of 
Somerset, Protector to Edward VI, who having in- 
curred the enmity of the Earl of Warwick, was be- 
headed for committing a felony. The son, the 2nd 
Earl of Hertford, also incurred royal displeasure 
when he was rash enough to marry Lady Catherine 
Grey, sister of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. She 
had first been married at the age of fifteen to Henry, 
2nd Earl of Pembroke, who divorced her a year later, 
after her sister had been beheaded. An Act of 1536 
made it treason for a person of royal blood to marry 
without the sovereign’s consent. For two years they 
were imprisoned in the Tower of London, during 
which period the Countess mothered two children. 
She died of sorrow and consumption, still a prisoner, 
at Cockfield Hall in 1568.7 The Earl was released 
from the Tower in 1571, trained as a lawyer, and by 
the time Kent entered his service, had been rehabili- 
tated. In 1602 and 1608 he served as Lord 
Lieutenant of Somerset and Wiltshire, and he was 
eventually appointed High Steward of Revenues to 
Queen Anne, the Danish wife of James I. 

In 1585 Kent married Mary Wyatt (or Wiat), 
daughter of Thomas Wyatt of Calne. It was a happy 
and fruitful marriage, three sons and a daughter at- 
taining adulthood. 


Biography, Vol. 3, p. 3117. 

5. V.C.H. Wiltshire, Vol. 7, p. 14, n. 81. 

. Ibid., p. 141, n. 77. 

7. The Concise Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 3, pp. 
2701-02. 
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The first official position held by Kent in Devizes 
was that of Coroner, to which he was elected in 
1592.8 The Coroner was responsible for administer- 
ing all the private property of the Crown within the 
Borough. 

The earliest chamberlains’ accounts held by the 
Wiltshire Record Office are those for 1592, when 
Kent shared responsibility with John Batt as joint 
chamberlain.° The accounts are set out in simplified 
form opposite. 

First, Kent was appointed as joint Chamberlain to 
Devizes Town Council, then in 1592 he was chosen 
to be the Town Clerk, and from 1597 to 1626 served 
as Clerk of the Peace for Wiltshire. He managed to 
combine these multifarious responsibilities with 
being Mayor of Devizes in 1602-3 and representing 
the Borough in Parliament in 1597-1601, 1620-21 
and 1624. Nothing is recorded of John Kent’s parlia- 
mentary activities; he is merely described as ‘Servant 
of the Earl of Hertford’.!? This is a reminder that 
Kent continued to perform the duties of steward to 
both the Earl of Hertford and the Countess of 
Clanricarde during the period when he undertook 
the reorganisation of local government in Devizes. 

At this time Devizes had two market places. The 
area occupied by the ramparts and bailies of the me- 
dieval castle had precluded a market in the centre of 
the town. In 1596 the castle was described as 
‘utterly ruinated and decayed’, and the walls ‘fallen 
down for the most part’.!? Part of the towers of the 
gate of the keep and the chapel may have been 
removed to beautify and enlarge Bromham House, 
the private residence of Sir Edward Baynton, 
Steward of the Castle.!4 Despite this state of disre- 
pair, the castle forecourt was still the site of the 
general sessions of the county court by the judicious 
use of a bench specially constructed within a tent, 
for which the Borough supplied cords and lines. 
The connection of Devizes with Blackmore Forest 
was still formally recognised, and in 1595 Lady 
Sharington (of Lacock Abbey) had 5 shillings paid 
to her keeper for a buck, perhaps intended for the 
mayoral dinner. 

The general disorder in the town is illustrated by 
the continued use of the cucking stool and the fre- 
quent complaints of swine, geese, ducks and even 
turkeys straying in the streets.!° The earlier market 


8. B.H. Cunnington, Some Annals of the Borough of Devizes 
(2 vols., Devizes, 1925-26), Vol. I, Pt. I, Bk. A, p. 19. 

9, W.R.O. G 20/1/17. 

10. At this time ‘dore’ indicated a passage way. 

11. Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, Bk. A, pp. 20-21. 


Table 1. Devizes chamberlains’ accounts 
for 1592 (simplified) 


RECEIPT 

The whole years Chief rents £8 4s. 4d. 
The half years rent of the Chamber lands £16 1s. 8d. 
The half years rent of the dores!° and standings 23s. 1d. 
Received of Mr Lewen for the half years 
charge of the Queen’s rent of the bailiwick 
of the Cardmakers Chantry and 
Mr Bedes [?the Beadle] Fee £6 5s. Od. 
Received of Richard Stephens, baker 
for an amercement [a fine] taxed the 
first day of December last 8d. 
Received of certain fishers for an 
amercement taxed the 16th of November last As. 
Total receipts £31 18s. 10d. 

DEPOSIT (EXPENDITURE) 
Paid the Queen’s rent for the Cardmaker’s Chantry £6 3s. 4d. 
The aquittance for the same 4d. 
To the auditor for the debt for Exchequer fees 1s. 4d. 
The Queen’s rents £12 10s. Od. 
The quittance of it 4d. 
To the doorkeys 12d. 
For horsemeat 3d. 
For Berrymen’s land DS: 
To Mr Stephens for half the charge of 
J. Coventrie’s dole 40s. 
Paid more to him for the half part of the 
fee of his mayoralty 43s. 4d. 
More to him for one sergeant’s fee and gown 30s. 8d. 
Paid the half years fee of the Townclerk 26s. 8d. 
Paid Mr Recorder’s fee 26s. 8d. 
Paid for gathering the chief rents 10s. 
Total deposit £27 16s. 11d. 


Which account being soon cast and examined is allowed by the 
aforesaid Mr Mayor, and the aforesaid burgesses and there 


remaineth due unto the Chamber in the hands of Mr Kent, one of | 


the aforesaid chamberlains the sum of £4 Is. 11d. 


John Kent, jnr.!! 


was held in Monday Market Street, but by 1574 the 
castle’s outworks had decayed to such an extent that 
stalls were being erected in the present market 


12. P.W. Hasler, The House of Commons 1558-1603 (3 vols., 1981), 
Vol. I, p. 393. 

13. V.C.H. Wiltshire, Vol. 10, p. 245, n. 29. 

14. Ibid., p. 245, n. 26. 

15. Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. Il, Bk. B, pp. 72-73. 
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place. There were twenty-eight butchers and two 
candlemarkers licensed to trade in Devizes. Meat 
could only be sold in the Shambles, and each trade 
had its allotted place. There was a butter cross for 
the sale of butter, and a cheese cross for the sale of 
cheese.!° The main basis of the economy of the 
town at this time was woollen cloth, and the cloth- 
iers were the most eminent citizens. Trades were 
regulated by the Merchant Guild which was sub- 
divided into separate companies for drapers, 
mercers and tanners. 

Symbolically, the ruins of Devizes Castle, once 
one of the largest fortifications in Europe, presided 
over the little town, whose mainstay, weaving, was 
similarly showing signs of economic decay. In 1598 
the rent for the weavers’ chapel remained unpaid and 
there was a drop of twenty shillings in the receipts for 
the millers’ standings and two shillings in the receipts 
for the tanners’ standings, each figure representing a 
significant decline in trade. 

In 1599 there were no signs of recovery. No rent 
was received for the Weavers’ Hall, the. millers’ 
places, the tanners’ standings, the public beams,!7 or 
the six houses and plots of land owned by the town. 
There was an overall loss to the Chamber (i.e. the 
Town Council) but they were still in the fortunate 
position to be able to pay £3 for a celebration 
dinner.!8 The year 1600 brought no upturn in trade; 
again no rent was received from the Weavers’ Hall, 
or for the millers’ standings. Despite this lack of 
trade, the Town Council undertook the rebuilding of 
the Shambles for which carpenters received £9 6s. 
6d. By the following year the new Shambles were still 
uncompleted, although the Mayor and burgesses 
had disbursed what they considered great sums of 
money for the new butchers’ hall. Eventually the 
eleven burgesses were forced to dig into their own 
pockets to find the £8 5s. needed for completion of 
the work. The trade depression continued into 1602 
and upwards of fifty houses owned by the Town 
Chamber were in urgent need of repair. Many were 
in an advanced state of decay; indeed, some of them 
| were on the point of collapse, or ruinous from rotting 
thatch or lack of tiles. 

In 1603 John Kent was chosen as Mayor following 
_ the withdrawal of Richard Maundrell. This was a dif- 
' ficult and unpleasant year for the Town Council, 
| when four burgesses were suspended after a dis- 


| 16. E. Bradby, History of Devizes (Buckingham, 1985), p. 49. 
_ 17. The public weighing machine. 

| 18. Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 34. 

19. Ibid., p. 38. 


agreement over the use of the King’s Beams for the 
weighing of wool and yarn, and the division of profits 
from the fairs and markets.!° The respect that Kent 
inspired in his fellow citizens was given official ac- 
knowledgement in 1605, when the position of Town 
Clerk had to be put out for election under a new 
royal charter proclaimed by James I and John Kent 
was honoured by being elected as Town Clerk for the 
duration of his life. 

The penurious King, in 1609, sold the lease of the 
profits on all the fairs and markets, along with all the 
other perquisites of the Borough, to Sir Edward 
Wardour, an Exchequer official,?° for £300 on a 
forty year lease. The Mayor and burgesses became 
dissatisfied with their new landlord. In 1622 they ap- 
proached the King in an attempt to buy back the re- 
mainder of the lease for £120. The Council wished 
to return to the previous situation, when the 
Borough paid 100 shillings rent to the Crown, in 
return for which they could retain all the profits from 
‘fairs, markets, fines, issues, perquisites and profits of 
Court-leets, amerciaments, waifs, strays, heriots, 
goods and chattels of felons, tolls, pickage [the right 
to pitch a tent or temporary accommodation], 
passage, pye-powder [pedlars] customs, liberties, au- 
thorities, and any other advantages whatsoever to the 
said Courts belonging (under 40 shillings in each 
case) in fee farm to them and their successors for 
ever’.7! 

It was to take Devizes three long years of pro- 
tracted legal negotiations to achieve the return of its 
bailiwick and appurtenances, the grant eventually 
being made by letters patent on 31 July 1624. Kent’s 
mingled irritation with the long delay and satisfac- 
tion with the final outcome emerge from the 
comment in his ledger: ‘after many references and 
much attendance, labour and charge taken and dis- 
tributed in and about the obtaining of the said grant 
... which was their lawful right’.?? 

There were many changes in Devizes over the 
sixteen years during which Sir Edward Wardour had 
been paid the Borough profits. Devizes’ growing 
prosperity can be calculated from the Chamberlains’ 
accounts. From the sum of £31 8s. 10d. in 1592, the 
receipts rose to £481 7s. 3d. in 1610. Even after 
paying Sir Edward Wardour £100 and various other 
disbursements, the town was still in profit to the 
extent of £250. 


20. Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 142. 

21. J. Waylen, A History, Military and Municipal, of the Ancient 
Borough of the Devizes ... (London and Devizes, 1859), p. 118. 

22. Ibid., loc. cit. Kent’s Ledger is now in W.R.O. G 20/1/17. 
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The burgesses delighted in spending the money 
on conspicuous extravagances in order to arouse the 
envy and admiration of other, less fortunate, bor- 
oughs and to emphasise the importance of Devizes. 
In 1608, for instance the borough accounts include 
the following items:?? 


Paid for a carpet for the town 15s. 
Paid for a dozen cushions 16s. 
Paid for 12 pounds of flock 

to stuff them As. 


Paid for the new making and 
cutting of the Common Seal?# 
of the Corporation 20s. 


Paid for the new great Maces 
containing in weight 60 ounces 
... wanting one quarter of an 
ounce defaulting thereof, 
twenty ounces for the weight 
of the old maces after the rate 


of 5 shillings the ounce £18 18s. Od. 
Paid to the Goldsmith for his 

expenses at sundry times 

from Salisbury hither 13s. 8d. 


By Michaelmas day 1612 it was time to appraise the 
salaries of the officers of the Borough. The Mayor 
and the Council spent the day considering the 
amount paid to the Town Clerk. Being only 4 marks, 
it was considered 


very sparing and not answerable unto these 
present times, and considering that the work of 
the Town Clerk is very much increased of late 
years, the Council have of their own motion, 
free will and common consent, decreed and 
ordered that for the future the fee of the Town 
Clerk shall be Six Pounds paid in equal 
amounts half yearly.”° 


The visit of James I to Devizes in 1613 put the Town 
Council to considerable expense:° 


23. From Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. Il, Bk. A, P. 45: repro- 
duced here in simplified form. 

24. The common seal was 21/2in wide and made of bronze 
mounted in a boxwood handle. It depicts a charming Jacobean 
castle with, on either side of the smaller tower, two small rayed 
stars resembling starfish. See Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
xiil. 

25. Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. II, Bk. A, p. 48. 

26. Simplified extract from account quoted in Cunnington, op. cit., 


Paid for a supper which 
Mr Mayor and his brethren 
had at the King’s coming 225; 


Paid for wine & sugar sent 

to drink with the King’s Usher 5s. 
Paid to the Lady Elizabeth’s 

[the King’s daughter] players 20s. 
Paid to the King’s Officers 

for their fees £20 15s. 4d. 


Paid to the Queen’s Players 20s. 


1615 was an ‘Annus Mirabilis’ for Devizes. In that 
year the ruinous old almshouses were replaced with 
handsome new almshouses built of freestone, and a 
new measuring house was built adjoining the Corn 


Market for weighing corn. In the same year the town | 
laid the foundations for a new Market House for the | 


trading of wool and yarn that would also be large 
enough to be used as a court house. This finally 
ended the practice of erecting a tent within the 
castle walls for the use of the County Court 
Sessions. 


It was to celebrate the completion of this building 
as permanent premises suitable to provide a safe | 


haven for the borough records that Kent commis- 
sioned the volume of the Charters of Devizes?’ 


which is now, perhaps, the single most valuable pos- | 


session in the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society’s Library. The earliest recorded 
Charter is that of Empress Matilda, drawn up in May 
1141.78 It stated: 


The Empress Matilda, daughter of King 
Henry, and Sovereign of England, to her 
Justices, Earls, and all her Ministers through- 
out my land and the sea-ports, Greeting. I 
grant to my burgesses of Devizes that for their 
allegiance they shall be free of Land-toll, Ferry- 
toll, Fair toll, and all other customs throughout 
my land and the seaports. And I will and ordain 
that they and their servants and all their goods 
shall have my secure peace; and, moreover, 


Vol. I, Pt. I, Bk. A, p. 49. 

27. Edward Kite described the Charters as being collected and en- 
grossed under Kent’s immediate direction: E. Kite, The 
Monumental Brasses of Wiltshire (London and Oxford, 1860), 
p. 87. 

28. Matilda was resident in Devizes Castle from April until 
September 1142. Of the thirty charters which she issued during 


her troubled reign, no fewer than thirteen emanated from | 


Devizes. 
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none shall unjustly disturb them, under the 
penalty of ten pounds. 
Witness: The Bishop of Ely at Reading? 


This drawing up of the Royal Charters enabled the 
Borough to defend its lands and liberties in various 
lawsuits. New Charters were issued in 1605, 1610, 
and 1624, endowing the Corporation with owner- 
ship of all the confiscated chantry lands within the 
town boundary. Devizes eventually gained all the 
profits from the markets, fairs, and Courts, subject 
solely to a rent of £5 to the Crown. 

The volume of Charters is illustrated with for- 
malised portraits of the Plantagenet Kings and 
Queens. The calligraphy is richly illuminated in red, 
green and gold, laid upon vellum. It is recorded in 
the Devizes Chamberlains’ book of 1615 that they 
had ‘Paid to Mr Kent for the Painting of the 
Constitution Book for the Town £6. 0. 0.’ 

Some of the methods used by the Town Council 
to raise money at this time, have a surprisingly 
modern ring to them. In 1620 the Borough gave per- 
mission to the ‘Worthy Governor and Company for 
the Plantations in Virginia’ to sell lottery tickets in 
Devizes, the licence costing £40. The money was 
distributed to six honest men of the borough to 
enable them to employ six poor men’s children as ap- 
prentices for three years, at which point the money 
was to be repaid so that it could then be lent out to 
another set of apprentices. *° 

The smooth tenor of Kent’s life, with his happy 
domestic circumstances, varied occupations, and 
high respect in the community was unfortunately 
marred by a family tragedy. In 1611 his eldest son, 
also named John, married Ann Poticary, daughter of 
a wealthy clothier of Stockton in the Wylye Valley. In 
1612 the young couple with their newborn son were 
staying with their in-laws at Stockton when the un- 
fortunate young man fell sick with a fever and died 
aged twenty-five.*! 

During his lifetime Kent acquired at least three 
impressive houses within a comparatively small area 
which enabled him to set up the son of his deceased 
eldest son and his two surviving sons in establish- 
ments of their own. Possibly his first home was 


29. H. Stone, Devizes Castle: Its History and Romance (Devizes, 
1920), p. 169. This is a translation from the Latin. The original 
is, unfortunately, lost. The Charter was, however, incorporated 
in a charter of Edward III: P.R.O. Charter Roll no. 152 (42-45 
Edward III), membrane 3. 

30. Cunnington, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. II, Bk. A, p. 58. 

31. Information from Robin and Barbara Harvey. 

32. Wiltshire Buildings Record, B4520. Visitors to the house, im- 


Winsley Manor, close to Bradford-on-Avon.*? 
Kent’s position as steward to the Countess of 
Clanricarde gave privileged knowledge of the extent 
of her debts, and he would have been aware of any 
outlying properties which she might wish to dispose 
of. In this manner he acquired Winsley Manor, some 
surrounding farmland and Turleigh Farm. Although 
Winsley Manor is dated by an inscription to 1612, 
the thickness of the walls indicates that this was the 
date either of alterations or a change of ownership. 
Besides the date over the doorway in the kitchen are 
the initials J. M. K. and a “T” and a ‘K’ separated by a 
heart. This graffito can be interpreted as ‘J.M.K.’, 
standing for John and Mary Kent. The ‘T’ and ‘K’ 
were Kent’s second son Thomas (born in 1590) and 
his first wife Katherine, daughter of the Revd 
Thomas Reade of Bradford.** 

The house where Kent spent the majority of his 
life is still in existence, and can be seen through the 
iron gates which separate it from Devizes Market 
Place. Kent bought No. 16 Market Place fzom a pre- 
vious Mayor of Devizes, Richard Flower, whose 
daughter, Margery, married Kent’s eldest surviving 
son Thomas, as his second wife. Richard Flower’s 
house was demolished in 1619, and a new house was 
built on the site with the date 1619 together with 
John and Mary Kents’ initials used to decorate the 
gable. The original panelling is still visible in one of 
the upper rooms, but the house itself was consider- 
ably altered in 1731. 

The third property that Kent acquired was that of 
Whistley in Potterne. He bought the lease from the 
Bishop of Sarum in 1626, and put the property in the 
names of his orphaned grandson, by now a lad of 
fifteen, and his youngest son, Samuel. The hand- 
some Georgian manor house that now stands there 
was built by a descendant of John Kent about a 
hundred years after his death. Kent’s grandson was a 
worthy recipient of his grandfather’s concern. He 
matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford in 1628, and at 
the time of his grandfather’s death in 1630 was 
studying law at the Middle Temple in London. 
Eventually he married Jone, daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Lynde of Cobham, Kent. 

In 1630 Kent died at the age of 72, in the bosom 


pressed by the very fine overmantel and elaborately carved 
ceiling in the porch, dated 1627, may be interested to know that 
they were incorporated into Winsley Manor during the late 19th 
century and originated in Gloucestershire. 

33. I am indebted to Robin and Barbara Harvey for much of the in- 
formation about Kent’s family and will (now in the Public 
Record Office), which appears in this and the following para- 
graphs. 
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Figure 1. John Kent’s copy of Matilda’s Charter of 1141 (WANHS Library) 


of his family and respected by all who knew him. He Yokefellow) the use, occupation and posses- 
left his affairs in immaculate order. His will, which sion of my Mansion house wherein I now 
runs to seven pages and is meticulous and precise, inhabit and dwell in the aforesaid Borough of 
begins: Devizes. 
Firstly I give and bequeath unto my dear and As well as the lease of 16 Market Place, Mary Kent 
loving wife, Mary Kent (who hath ever been inherited, for her lifetime, Old Park, Herriots’ Close, 


unto me a most faithful and comfortable Sheepgrove Meade and New Park, along with two 


| 


| 
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Randall Kent 
of Copenhall, Cheshire 


————— 


— 
Roger = Petronilla Hawkins 


John I = 
1558-1630 
MP for Devizes 


Mary Wyatt 
of Calne 


| 
3 others sons 


| é 
= Ann Poticary (1) Katherine Reade = Thomas 


| ail 
John II = (2) Margery Flower Samuel (1) John Stevens = Mary = (2) John Pierce 
1587-1612] she m. 2ndly. 1595-1623 1590-1657 
Jeremy Gardner MP for Devizes 
John III = Jone Lynde Thomas II = Alice 3 sons 
1612-1669 of Cobham 5 daughters 
d. 1690 
JohnIV = Elizabeth Knight Thomas III = Frances 
1647-1688 1661-1693 1653-1705 d. 1715 
Thomas Thomas IV = Ann Applegate Henry = Christian Miles 
1678-1703 d. 1762 1682-1759 1689-1763 
d.s.p. 
Christian Henry Joanna 
1715-1774 1718-1799 1720-1743 


Kent Family Tree 


barns, a hog-house, an oxstall and a close. She was 
also to inherit Kent’s white silver, parcel gilt plate, 
the beds, bedsteads, tables, stools, chairs, cup- 
boards, chests, trunks and wainscot ceilings in his 
mansion. After Mary’s death the mansion and con- 
tents were to go to Kent’s eldest grandson, John. 
Kent’s second son Thomas was to receive the re- 
version of the Winsley estate. Samuel, the third son, 
was left 20 marks per annum, out of the profits of the 
Turleigh estate; also the repayment of £100 owed to 
Kent by the Mayor and Burgesses of Devizes. The 
favourite eldest grandson was left ‘all my books in my 
study or closet in my mansion house in Devizes, 
along with the table, desk, shelves, racks and cup- 
boards’. Another grandson, also called John, the 
eldest son of Thomas Kent, was left £100. His four 
younger brothers and sisters were to share £100 
when they came of age. Kent left £50 to his daugh- 
ter, Mary Stephens (or Stevens) and cancelled the 
debt of £50 owed by her deceased husband. One 
hundred pounds was left to be shared by her five chil- 
dren; one of these, Philip, is believed to have been re- 
sponsible for the Latin tribute on John Kent’s tomb. 
Every servant was left 10s. St John’s Devizes bene- 
fited from 20s. bequeathed for repairs, and 40s. was 


to be shared between the two almshouses in Devizes. 
Kent’s daughter-in-law, Ann Gardner (widow of his 
eldest son, now married to Jeremy Gardner) was left 
a ring of gold with a death’s head enamelled on it. 
His widow Mary was nominated as executrix, ‘not 
doubting that as she hath been unto me a most faith- 
ful and loving wife in the time of this mortal life so 
she will continue faithful in the performance of it’. 
The overseers were Sir Nicholas Hyde (Chief Justice 
of England), Robert Drewe Esq., Jeremy Gardner 
Esq., Mr Christopher Poticary, and cousin Francis 
Bennett who was to have care of young John and 
ensure that he was “brought up in the fear of God and 
be given good learning’. A ring was left to each of the 
overseers. The will was written by Kent and wit- 
nessed by Robert Drewe, John Drewe and Robert 
Drewe, Junior. Kent was buried in St John’s Church, 
originally the garrison church for Devizes Castle. 
The monumental brass dedicated to Kent and his 
wife now lies in the pavement of the Beauchamp 
Chapel. Kent is wearing an official’s long cloak over 
doublet and hose; his wife’s gown is ornamented by a 
row of bows down the front of her skirt, and they are 
both wearing plain ruffs around their necks. Above 
are the arms of the Kent family: Azure, a lion passant 
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Figure 3. John Kent and Mary, his wife. Drawing of monumental brass (1630) 
in St John’s Church, Devizes, reproduced from E. Kite, The Monumental 


16 Market Place, Devizes 


Figure 2. John Kent’s house 


Brasses of Wiltshire (1860), plate xxx. 
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guardant or, a chief ermine; surmounted by a 
helmet, bearing the crest of the family. 

Edward Kite’s translation of the Latin inscription 
reads as follows: 


Here under its own effigy displayed on the sad 
marble, lies buried the body of John Kent, 
Senior, Gentleman, a very learned person 
lately deceased, whose removal his fellow- 
townsmen greatly and deservedly deplore. So 
fervent during his life was his piety towards 
God, that, having thereby obtained the peace 
of an untroubled conscience, he was thought to 
be near enjoying the bliss of heaven whilst yet 
on earth. Such love did he bear towards all of 
every degree, that his admirable charities, 
whilst almost a stranger in this town, seem to 
have built for him an imperishable monument. 
The memory of the just shall live for ever. He 
died in the 72nd year of his age, the first day of 
October. A.D. 1630.74 


34. The original Latin is quoted in full in E. Kite, The Monumental 
Brasses of Wiltshire, p. 87. 


The original Latin is presumed to have been com- 
posed by Kent’s grandson, Philip Stevens, second 
son of Kent’s daughter Mary, by her husband, John 
Stevens of Devizes. Philip Stevens was Principal of 
Hart Hall, Oxford, and part-author of Catalogus 
Horti Botanici Oxoniensts (1658). 

Thus ended the life of one of Devizes’ most hard 
working, talented, generous and distinguished citi- 
zens. The author hopes this essay will tempt the 
reader to lift up the carpet in the Beauchamp Chapel 
in St John’s Church and pay his respects to the 
citizen depicted thereon. 


Acknowledgements. The writer wishes to express her gratitude to Mr 
and Mrs R. Harvey for the use of their unpublished research on the 
Kent family; and to Mrs P. Colman, Mrs L. Haycock, Mrs P. 
Slocombe, Miss F. Gilmour, Dr D.P. Waley and members of the 
Wiltshire Record Office for their assistance. The photographs were 
taken by Mr Derek Parker. 


John Merewether of Devizes (c.1655-1724): 
Doctor and Diarist 


by JAMES H. THOMAS 


In late Stuart and early Georgian England, physicians were not always looked upon with favour and trust. The 
survival of diaries kept by a Devizes doctor between 1688 and 1719 allows valuable light to be shed on the life 
and work of a Wiltshire medical man, as well as upon the duties, pleasures and ramifications of contemporary 


family life. 


Nearly half a century ago Australian born H.O.M. 
Merewether (1903-58)! wrote a paper about his 
family entitled “The Merewethers of Wiltshire’. 
Given his medical training and war service with the 
Royal Army Medical Corps,” it was in many ways 
only natural that he should focus his attention on a 
leading member of the family, John Merewether, 
who had been a doctor in late Stuart and early 
Georgian Devizes. A copy of the paper was submit- 
ted for publication in this journal by his niece, Moira 
Simpson, but it was felt that more work was needed 
on both the paper and its central figure to produce a 
sharper picture. Accordingly this article is something 
of a hybrid production. A range of sources has been 
used by the present author to construct an outline of 
Dr Merewether’s life and a brief assessment of his 
importance. This is followed by an edited and re- 
worked version of Mr Merewether’s paper, a task 
which entailed meticulous checking against the 
doctor’s diaries, now on deposit in the Wiltshire 
Record Office.* The decision was also taken to 
divide his paper into two, part dealing with the family 
and background and part with closer scrutiny of the 
diaries, adding material where appropriate. While 
every effort has been made to preserve as much of the 
paper’s content and originality as possible, consider- 


1. The British Medical Fournal for 1 February and 1 March 1958 
carried obituaries of him. 
He was educated at Geelong, Sydney University and 
Edinburgh University. Holding a Regular Army Emergency 
Commission in the R.A.M.C. in June 1940, he became a 
Captain that October and a Major in December 1942: The 
Quarterly Army Lists for April 1943 and Oct. 1945, cols. 1719a. 
By the latter date he was distinguished by O.B.E., M.B. and 
F.R.C.S. Ed. The O.B.E. had been awarded in 1945 for ser- 
vices during the Italian campaign. He also served in Eritrea 
and Malta. 
3. Nine of the diaries, covering the years 1692 to 1719, are de- 
posited in the Wiltshire Record Office at Trowbridge under ac- 


i) 


able reorganisation was needed to make better sense 
and to ensure construction of a flowing story. It was 
also felt useful to annotate the material in order to 
enhance and clarify that story. In quoting from the 
diaries, John Merewether’s original dating and 
spelling have been retained. His abbreviated words 
have been expanded, the added letters being placed 
in square brackets. Material brought down from 
above the line has been placed in right-angled brack- 
ets. The picture that emerges is of an important and 
active provincial medical man who took his responsi- 
bilities, both personal and professional, with more 
than a modicum of seriousness. It is to be hoped that 
at some future point John Merewether might be 
made the subject of a full-scale scholarly biography. 


I 


In Tudor and Stuart Wiltshire the name 
Merewether was legion and the pedigree akin to 
walking into a minefield, such was its complexity. 
Bishops Cannings, Great Cheverell, Calne, 
Chippenham, Hilperton, Market Lavington, 
Sherrington, Potterne* and Devizes were all homes 
to branches of a very disparate family who, for the 
sake of convenience, but leading to confusion to 


cession number 2220/1/1—-9. The Office also holds the diary of | 
Thomas Smith of Shaw, spanning 1715-1723, one of whose rel- | 


atives Merewether treated: see E. Bradby, “The Diary of 
Thomas Smith of Shaw, 1715-23’, WAM 82 (1988), pp. 
115-141. 

4. J.H. Parry, The Registers of Bishops Cannings, Wiltshire (Devizes, 
1906) pp. 91, 100, 109; WANHS Library: E. Kite, ‘Wiltshire 
Pedigrees’ (2 vols., n.d.) II, pp. 221-4, and MS. 1164, Simpson 
Papers, notes and abstracts of Merewether wills. In 1665 Joan 
Merewether of Bishops Cannings was indicted for witchcraft 


against the life of Robert Fowler, aged 6 months: Historical | 


Manuscripts Commission Report on Manuscripts in . Various 


Collections, Vol. I, p. 147. 
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subsequent generations, christened most of their 
sons John, Christopher, Francis or Jeffrey. In some 
instances Merewethers took virtual root in a com- 
munity, so that yeoman John Merewether could 
inform the Consistory Court in 1616 that he had 
lived in Great Cheverell for the bulk of his sixty 
years. Others ventured further afield. Drapers 
Company apprentices in London in 1670 and 1671 
included Christopher and _ Richard, sons. of 
Christopher Merewether of Sutton Veny and 
Warminster.® It is not, however, the remit of this 
paper to reconstruct a full Merewether genealogy. 
Rather it is to concentrate on one member — Dr 
John Merewether of Devizes. 

Born c.1655, John Merewether was the son of 
Christopher and Genevra Merewether of Worton, a 
community three miles to the south-west of Devizes. 
The family had been established in Worton since at 
least 1537, when a Christopher Merewether held 
lands there. John Merewether’s great-grandfather, 
also called Christopher, contributed 5s. to Elizabeth 
I’s subsidy of 1576.° Since he died in 1614, he may 
have been the Christopher Merewether thought ‘fitt 
to lend mony to the Kings Majestie’ to the extent of 
£10 during James I’s reign.’ Clearly the family was 
rising and prospering, despite the pressures of con- 
temporary inflation. It should come as no surprise, 
therefore, to learn that Christopher Merewether, the 
doctor’s father, now styled as ‘gentleman of 
Lavington’ had sufficient resources to send his son to 
Oxford. The responsibility for this should perhaps, 
however, be shared between Merewether, who had 
made adequate testamentary financial provision for 
his infant son, and the boy’s stepfather Captain John 
Yerbury. On 2 June 1673, at the age of 18, John 
Merewether matriculated at Christ Church, becom- 
ing, by 9 May 1682, B.A., M.A. and B.Med.® Soon 
afterwards he married, taking as wife Jane, the 
daughter of Dr Henry Alworth, Chancellor to the 
Bishop of Oxford.? The newly-weds made their 


5. MS. 1164, Simpson Papers, files 3 and 4. 

6. 2?to R. Sandell, 7 Jan. 1961: WANHS Library, Potterne MSS., 
Box 22A, MS. 296; G.D. Ramsay (ed.), Two Sixteenth Century 
Taxation Lists 1545 and 1576 (WANHS Records Branch, X, 
Devizes, 1954), p. 88. 

7. W.P.D. Murphy (ed.), The Earl of Hertford’s Lieutenancy Papers 
1603-1612 (Wiltshire Record Series, XXIII, 1969), pp. 182-3. 

8. J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses 1500-1714, Vol. TI (1891), p. 
1003; A Catalogue of all Graduates in Divinity, Law, and 
Medicine ... (Oxford, 1815), p. 258. 

9. For Alworth and his career see Foster, Alumni, I, p. 49. 

10. B.H. Cunnington, Some Annals of the Borough of Devizes 
(Devizes 1925-6), p. xx, and Pt. I, p.178. 

11. WANHS Library, ‘Documents Relating to the Goddard Family 
of North Wiltshire’ (2 typescript vols., 1960, 1969), I, entries 
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home in Devizes. 

Their first child, a daughter christened Jane after 
her mother, arrived in 1683. More children were to 
follow, as the family tree below makes obvious, all of 
whom were to figure extensively in the lives of their 
parents and in the diaries kept by their caring father. 
As a doctor, Merewether assumed a position of re- 
sponsibility and respectability in the thriving 
Wiltshire market town, doubtless helping to explain 
why he served as mayor in 1686. During his year of 
office he was permitted to ‘sett up Rayles and posts 
on the Towne waste att the north side of his new 
dwelling house for preserving it from horses and 
cattle’.!° The growth of his family, while clearly gen- 
erating pride, increased his financial outgoings and 
led to important social, economic and professional 
contacts, many of which are alluded to in the diaries. 
Some of the social ones involved property. In mid 
November 1699 Thomas Bennett of Steeple Ashton 
who, as a relative, is prominent in the diaries, 
Harman King of Trowbridge and Jeffrey Merewether 
of Hilperton mortgaged to Merewether and two asso- 
ciates, John Blagden and Robert Beach, part of a 
Littleton property called Passions Mills. Nearly three 
years later, in mid August 1702, the mortgate was as- 
signed back to Bennett and his associates.!! In 1706 
Merewether was to be involved in another property 
transaction with Bennett. On this occasion Corsham 
widow Elizabeth Horton, a relative, with her son and 
daughter-in-law, granted them for £400 a moiety of 
North Bradley Farm in Broughton Gifford to the 
west of Melksham.!? Professional, family and allied 
responsibilities brought other contacts. Thus it was 
to John Aubrey’s attention that Merewether drew 
what he termed ‘a petrifying spring’ on the north side 
of Devizes Castle.!? Isaac Walton (1651-1719), son 
of the piscatorial author, Canon and domestic chap- 
lain to Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury,!4 became a 
friend who would be attended by Merewether in his 
final illness as also, in 1711, would Walton’s maternal 


639, 641. The Goddards were manorial lords of Swindon for 
four centuries. 

12. S. Himsworth, Winchester College Muniments (3 vols., 
Chichester, 1976-1984), II, p. 213. North Bradley had been 
one of six manors given to the College by Edward VI: ibid., p. 
212. 

13. J. Waylen, A History Military and Municipal of the Ancient 
Borough of Devizes ... (London and Devizes, 1859), p. 305. 
Later in Robert Waylen’s possession, the fountain was covered 
over following railway construction work in the 1850s and 
1860s, for which see L. Haycock, Devizes History and Guide 
(Stroud, 1993), pp. 66-67. 

14. For Walton see Foster, Alumni, IV, p. 1566 and D.N.B. XX, 
pp. 733-4. 
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John Merewether’s Family 


Christopher (1) m. Genevra 
Merewether Merewether 
(d. 1656) (d. 1672) 
John m. Jane 
Merewether Alworth 
(c. 1655-1724) (1657-1726) 
| 
Jane m. William Ann John m. Mary 
(1683-1761) Hawkins (1685-90) (1686-1774) Selby 
(1678-1748) (1706-1756) 


William Ann 
(1719-?) 


John Jane 
(1716-1728) (1718-1776) 


uncle Thomas Ken. Renowned for his refusal to 
receive Nell Gwyn at Winchester, Ken had had a 
colourful ecclesiastical career, eventually finding 
peace with a pension from Queen Anne in 1702 and 
provision of a home at Longleat through Lord 
Weymouth’s kindness.!> Merewether certainly took 
his contacts, relationships and responsibilities seri- 
ously. He always made sure, for example, that he 
voted at election times. In the poll of 22 May 1705, 
taken at Wilton, he is shown as the only non-resident 
voter of Milsom [?Melksham], an indirect indication 
that he must have had some property interest there. 
In the poll of 8 September 1713 he was shown as 
voting at Devizes, casting in favour of Sir Richard 
Howe, Bt. and Robert Hyde.!°® 

It was, however, to be in his family that 
Merewether took the greatest pride and upon whose 
behalf he made the most extensive financial sacri- 
fices. Two of his sons, John and Henry, were, through 
their own achievements, to provide him with much 
satisfaction. Both followed their father to Oxford. 


15. For Ken see D.N.B., X, pp. 1287-92 and E.H. Plumptre, The 
Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells (2 vols., 1888). 

16. WANHS Library, Wilts. MSS. (bound 1927), Vol. V, item 9. 
The Library holds two copies of the 1705 poll, one a MS. origi- 
nal, the other a later copy derived from a printed version of 
1705. For further details of his voting behaviour and its signifi- 
cance see E. Bradby, ‘A Deadlock in 18th-Century Devizes’, 
WAM, 81 (1987), pp. 91-110, especially pp. 106, 108. 

17. Foster, Alumm, UI, p. 1002; A Catalogue of All Graduates ... 
(Oxford, 1815), p. 258. 

18. T.F. Kirby, Winchester Scholars (1888), p. 248; C.W. Holgate 
(ed.), Winchester Long Rolls 1723-1812 (Winchester, 1904), pp. 
65, 67. The identities are known of two of the servants em- 


(1688-1750) 


) Captain m. (2) Elizabeth 
John Yerbury (d. 1700) 
(1623-1688) 
John 
(d. 1692) 
Henry Mary Ann Elinor m, Winch Francis 
(1689-?) (1691-2?) (1696-1758) Holdsworth (1697-1716) 
(1679-1761) 


his first-born son, was sent to Winchester College as a 
Scholar, a fact to which the diaries refer, and pro- 
gressed from there to Hart Hall, matriculating in 
mid-June 1705. In 1710 he gained his B.A. from 
Christ Church, three years later his M.A. and on 11 
July 1715 his B.Med.!7 Following his father into 
medicine, he lived in some comfort and worked in 
Chippenham, sending his 13-year-old namesake son 
to Winchester in 1747.!8 Henry Merewether, the 
doctor’s second son, matriculated at Hart Hall in 
March 1706, gained his degree three years later, his 
M.A. three years after that and served as a Canon of 
Wells between 1724 and 1750.!° The diaries make 
reference to the early stages of his clerical career. 
Merewether’s third son, Francis, was much more of a 
sketchy character, seemingly also bound for a 
medical career. Upon his daughters, particularly Jane 
the eldest, Merewether exercised much love, care and 
thought, perhaps redoubling his efforts when his 
second daughter Ann died aged five in 1690.79 
Indeed, the overwhelming impression created of the 


ployed by John Merewether (jun.) at Chippenham. Arthur 
Bramble served him for a year in the 1750s, while in Jan. 1771 
spinster Ann Humphrys explained that she had served in his 
household in the late 1760s ‘for about three quarters of a year’: 
P. Hembry (ed.), Calendar of Bradford-on-Avon Settlement 
Examinations and Removal Orders 1725-98 (Wiltshire Record 
Society, Vol. 46, 1990), pp. 15, 30. 

19. Foster, Alumni, III, p. 1002; A Catalogue of all Graduates ... 
(Oxford, 1815), p. 258. 

20. Francis died 25 July 1716 and was buried three days later at St 
John’s, Devizes. Ann died 23 Sept. 1690: WANHS Library 
‘Parish Registers of St. John the Baptist Devizes 1559-1788" 
(typed transcript), n.p.; St. John’s Church, M.I. 
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doctor is that he was compassionate, caring and con- 
cerned. Clearly he was careful, making diary entries 
for all his activities. As a result, a character who lived 
through a fascinating period of time can ‘speak’ to in- 
habitants of the late 20th century. 


Il 


The origin of the surname MEREWETHER is 
obscure, and in old documents, wills and parish regis- 
ters the name is found spelt in many different ways, 
often differently in the same register referring to the 
same family. Thus in Kent, Wiltshire and other coun- 
ties the name is spelt ‘Merywedyr’, ‘Merywether’, 
‘Merryweather’, ‘Merewether’ and ‘Meriwether’. 
Not the least of the reasons for this, of course, is the 
absence of anything akin to a uniform English lan- 
guage until the mid 19th century. The two largest 
branches of the family appear to have been in Kent 
and Wiltshire. The nearest clue to the possibility thai 
the Kent branch was connected with the Wiltshire 
branch, or at any rate each knew of the other’s exis- 
tence, is to be found in the 1698 diary of Dr John 
Merewether. On one of the early pages is a list of ad- 
dresses, among which is ‘Mr. Edward Derring at 
Charing near Ashford in Kent’. Later is to be found 
the entry ‘for Mr Derring 1:6’ In the heraldic 
Visitations of Kent mention is made of an Edward 
Dering of London alias ‘White Ned’. The son of 
Anthony Dering Esq. of Charing, Kent, his mother 
was Susanna Merewether, daughter of Edward 
Merewether of Bafreston, Kent and grand-daughter 
of Edward Merywether of Shepherdswell, Kent.?! 

In Wiltshire there is a will proved c.1542 of a 
Merewether and this is probably one of the earliest 
records of the Wiltshire branch. In the will of Walter 
Harris of Imber, drawn up in 1550 but not proved 
until sixteen years later, legacies were left to the chil- 
dren of Christopher Merewether of Great Cheverell 
who died in 1557. Hugh Merewether of Great 
Cheverell also left a will in 1557. In the will of John 
Merewether of Great Cheverell in 1583 it is stated 
that he leased Heytesbury Hospital property at 
Cheverell (the manor of Cheverell Hales). 
Indentures of 1569, 1592 and in the 1600s show that 
the leases continued in the same family. From 1600 
onwards the name Merewether appears in most of 
the parish registers in an area of Wiltshire centred on 


21. R. Hovenden (ed.), The Visitation of Kent, taken in the Years 
1619-1621 (Harleian Society, 1898), p. 209. For the Dering 
family see C.W. Chalklin, Seventeenth Century Kent (1965), 
passim, and A. Everitt, The Community of Kent and the Great 
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Devizes. The first member of this branch of whom 
much is known is John Merewether. Eleven of his 
note-book diaries survive,?? covering a period of his 
life between 1688 and 1719. While it is unfortunate 
that they are incomplete, they nevertheless provide 
certain facts about him and his family and, with 
knowledge drawn from other sources, much may be 
deduced. At the very least, they permit clothing of 
the skeleton provided by wills and other church 
records. 

This John Merewether was a Merewether on both 
sides, his parents being cousins. His father, 
Christopher Merewether of Worton, died soon after 
his son was born, leaving £1,000 in trust for him at 
the age of ‘one-and-twenty years’, with the profits, 
and provision from these for his education. 
Christopher Merewether was buried at Market 
Lavington on 3 October 1656. John Merewether’s 
mother was Genevra Merewether (d. 1672), whose 
father was a John Merewether of Market Lavington 
(d. 1665). It is to him that the following anecdote, 
drawn from Perfect Occurrences of Parliament of 10 
July 1645, possibly refers: 


Major Dowett, the adjutant of Sir Charles 
Lloyd (then governor of Devizes Castle) was 
commissioned to make a secret advance upon 
Market Lavington, and by taking some of the 
wealthier inhabitants unawares, to gain posses- 
sion of their purses, or other moveables, before 
measures of concealment could be adopted. 
Accordingly Dowett and his men having cau- 
tiously approached the town, commenced their 
proceedings by marching up to a house belong- 
ing to Sir John Danvers then in the occupation 
of one Merewether, and demanding admission 
in the name of the King. The worthy burgess 
within, having reconnoitred their approach, 
and well understanding their errand, first took 
the precaution of securing the entrance, and 
then seizing in his hand a ponderous pestle and 
mortar, he fled therewith to the top of the 
house, and commenced a most deafening 
clatter with the said machine, for the purpose of 
arousing his neighbours to a sense of his posi- 
tion and of their own danger. Meanwhile the 
troopers below are making unremitted appeals 
to his well-studded door, plying it with the 


Rebellion 1640-60 (1986 edn., Leicester), passim. 
22. This was the position in c.1950 when the original paper was 
written. Two of the diaries remain in family possession. 
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pommels of their swords, and threatening the 
rebellious inmates with the most direful conse- 
quences, to all of which Master Merewether re- 
sponds only by a renewal and more dilligent use 
of his weapon. The peace of the town being at 
length completely disturbed by this continuous 
uproar and din, the meaning of which was soon 
apprehended, the people came running to- 
gether, and set about furiously ringing their 
market-bell. The alarm thus sent forth upon the 
breeze was caught up and repeated all along the 
foot of the Plain. From Erchfont, Eastcot, 
Cheverill and Earl-Stoke, the inhabitants of all 
classes suddenly snatching up all their 
weapons, came pouring in towards the spot 
from which the sound appeared to originate. 
Dowett and his men had already quitted the 
scene on the first appearance of opposition; but 
the Club-men forming themselves into a 
phalanx consisting of a thousand men, deter- 
mined to advance direct upon Devizes and 
beard the enemy in his very gates.?? 


Some time after Christopher Merewether’s death in 
1656, his widow remarried, John Merewether being 
brought up and educated in consequence by his step- 
father John Yerbury of Trowbridge. That he was 
fond of his step-father is evident from the first entry 
in his 1688 diary: 


January 2. About 5 a clocke in the afternoon 
my much Honoured Father Capt[ain] Jo[hn] 
Yerbury dyed att Coulston 


subsequently noting 
Jan. 5 My Fa[ther] was buried at Trowbridge. 


After his step-father’s death his half-brother John 
Yerbury and his half-sister came to live with him in 
Devizes. Soon after settling in Devizes John 
Merewether married Jane, the third daughter of 
Henry Alworth, quondam Chancellor in the Diocese 
of Oxford. Alworth was twice wed. In 1653 he had 
married Eleanor Yerbury at Trowbridge. After her 
death on 10 June 1669 he married widow Margaret 
Smith in the following year. His two wives bore him 
13 children in all, many of whom are mentioned in 
the diaries. It is likely, therefore, that Merewether 
met his wife via two possible routes — through his 
step-father Yerbury and Henry Alworth’s first wife 


23. For Devizes and the Civil War see D. Underdown, Revel, Riot 
and Rebellion: Popular Politics and Culture in England 1603-1660 
(Oxford, 1985), passim. 

24. B. Capp, Astrology and the Popular Press: English Almanacs 


being brother and sister, and through his spending 
time at Oxford, where Alworth discharged some of 
his duties. 

The parish registers of St Mary’s Devizes provide 
evidence of Merewether’s immediate family with the 
baptism of his daughter Jane on 25 July 1683. Those 
of St John’s record subsequent christenings, includ- 
ing those of Ann, baptised 11 March 1684 and of 
John, baptised 28 May 1686. At the beginning of 
1688, therefore, when the diaries commence, John 
Merewether of Devizes, descendant of yeoman 
farmers who had worked in the locality for at least two 
centuries, an Oxford graduate in Arts and Medicine 
and wed to a relative of his step-father, was himself 
the father of three children. Clearly the family had 
prospered, and in consequence risen socially, and nu- 
merous aspects of life in the late Stuart and early 
Hanoverian age are revealed by examination of his 
diaries. 

There are eleven of these in all, dated 1688, 1692, 
1696, 1697, 1698, 1700, 1704, 1706, 1711, 1717 
and 1719. Parchment bound and closed by a metal 
clasp, they were published by Cardanus Riders of 
London as almanacs, ‘small and often inter-leaved to 
make it suitable as a pocket-diary’.24 Thus the ma- 
jority of Merewether’s diaries were of approximately 
the same size: 7.5cm wide by 12.5cm high by 1.5cm 
thick. (For precise measurements see Appendix.) 
The diaries for 1700, 1711 and 1719 reveal traces of 
gold edging to the pages, while that for 1704 is bereft 
of its clasp. All are dated at the top of the front cover 
and on the spine. The frontispiece to the 1700 diary 
is typical of all of them: 


RIDERS (1700) 
BRITISH MERLIN 
Bedeckt with many Delightful 
Varieties, and Useful Verities, 
Fitting the Longitude and Latitude of all Capacities within 
the Islands of Great Britain’s Monarchy. 
And Chronological Observations 
of Principal Note to this Year 1700, 
Being the 
BISSEXTILE, or LEAP-YEAR 
WITH 
Notes of Husbandry, Physick, 
Fairs, and Marts: 
And Directions and TABLES 
to all necessary uses. 


Made and Compiled for his Country’s Benefit, 
by CARDANUS RIDERS 


LONDON, Printed by Edw. Jones, for the Company of Stationers, 1700. 


1500-1800 (1979), p. 245. Production of this almanac contin- 
ued well into the 19th century. Cardanus Riders was actually a 
pseudonym for Richard Saunders (1613-87?), for whom see 
ibid., passim. The almanacs cost Merewether 1s. each. 
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After the parts of the diaries ‘Bedeckt with many 
Delightful Varieties, and Useful Verities ...’, there 
are blank pages against each month for day to day oc- 
currences. At each end are blank pages which 
Merewether divided into sections under the headings 
‘Praxis Medica’, ‘Moneys Lent’, ‘Moneys Received’ 
and ‘Disbursements’. Occasionally, there is a page 
devoted to ‘Books Lent’. Sometimes he kept a page 
separate for one of his relative’s accounts. Some of 
the diaries have a pocket at one end in which numer- 
ous chits have been preserved dealing with a number 
of subjects. The diary contents changed over time. In 
the earlier ones day to day occurrences were sparse. 
Rather was Merewether interested in recording 
when, where and for how long his various horses 
went to grass. At all times the diaries reveal an acute 
appreciation of the value of monetary transactions, 
and the importance attached, not only to his own 
affairs, but to the multiple transactions he affected 
for other people, including his own family. Not sur- 
prisingly, the diaries contain few entries about 
outside occurrences. That for 1688, for example, 
contains no mention of the Glorious Revolution. In 
the diary for 1700 was entered, on 24 January, ‘Her 
R[oyal] H[ighne]sse ye Princesse Ann of Denmark 
miscarried of a Prince’. On 8 January 1717 he noted 
‘K[ing] G[eorge] landed at Margaret’.*> Two years 
later he recorded under 16 March ‘Snow on the 
ground very early in the morneing’, and three days 
later ‘a very surprizeing fiery Meteor in the shape of a 
very larg[e] long fiery sword’. 
Originally Merewether may have lived somewhere 
in the Devizes parish of St Mary’s, followed by a 
move into St John’s parish in 1686. That his house 
was located in this part of the town would fit in with 
his renting a garden in the Castle grounds nearby. 
Over the period of the diaries he had several gardens, 
suggesting perhaps that his residence had little or no 
ground, though it is possible that there were stables 
for his horses. That it was a fairly large house is sug- 
gested by the number of occupants. Not only did he 
and his wife raise a family of eight children, though 
admittedly they were not all there together, but he 
also gave asylum to John Yerbury and his sister. At 
_various times, too, people came to stay, some of 
whom were charged for board. His cousin Francis 
stayed at least once, and his cousin Mrs Jane 
Higgins. Latterly, his daughter Jane brought her 
husband Hawkins and their children to the house. 
There were also his servants, though it is possible 


25. George I had landed at Margate following his first return visit to 
Hanover. 
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that rooms were found for them elsewhere. From 
1688 onwards he paid Mr Townsend £1 a year, 
probably a ground rent, ‘for my house in Devizes’ 
and paid the Town Chamberlain £1 10s. quit rent. 
Apart from these rents there were taxes to be paid. 
While land tax varied from £1 10s. to £2 a year, there 
was an annual window tax of between 10s. and £1 
10s., to which could be added poor rate contribu- 
tions varying from 1s. to 2s. a month and occasional 
taxes. In 1692 he paid £10 for Poll Tax and a similar 
amount five years later. In 1700 he paid £10 in 
Highways tax. There were also several entries of con- 
tributions towards church repairs. 

During his adult life Merewether had several 
gardens. In 1688 he paid Edward Hope (jun.) 18s. 
for a year and a half’s rent of a garden. In 1696 he 
paid James Webb for a year and a half’s rent for his 
garden. In the following year he bought from John 
Fry the lease of the garden belonging to Wadham 
Wyndham Esq. situated in the Castle grounds, for 
which he paid £7 10s., plus an annual ground rent of 
10s. This garden and the one belonging to Mr Webb 
he rented until at least 1711. He also performed 
works of a charitable nature. In most years in 
December there were notes relating to the poor or to 
‘breade for ye Poore’ and a receipt for Epiphany 
loaves. On one occasion he gave 2s. ‘to a sufferer by 
Fire’. Towards the end of his life he subscribed 5s. a 
quarter to the Lavington Charity School. 

The diaries reveal that Merewether and his wife 
employed a number of servants. There was always at 
least one serving maid and manservants as well. In 
1688 he paid Ursula Twining £2 5s. ‘there was due 
to her at ye Lady Day last past for a year and 2 wages. 
£3-7-6 Her Mony in my Hands £12-15-0’. In 1692 
his maid Joanna was stricken with smallpox. The ac- 
counts record: 


plaid] W: Tuffe for three 

Weekes looking after Her ff 
p[aid] for w[hat] she layd out 

gave Joanna in Mony 

p[aid] for Lodging 

p[aid] ye Nurse 

Lent Her per Wyfe 

p[aid] Nann Hall f[o]'r’ Her 0: 


Oana 


SS ay ce areca 
OOS) OO) 


6 


With young children in the house, it was wise to have 
her nursed elsewhere. Joanna left him and went to 
London in December 1696 ‘and Grace came to serve 
us again’. In 1697 Joanna, now cured, returned. By 
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1700 both Joanna and Grace Viner had left and the 
family was served by Frances. In 1704 he employed a 
servant boy Will Rose, paying on 22 August Mr 
Brewer 2s. 6d. ‘for makeing my Boy Will[iam] Rose: 
a Wastcoat out of an old Coate’. Will left him in 
October and was paid 6s. ‘Mem. one shilling of it 
towards the new binding of his Bible’. In September 
1706 ‘my servant Simon Smith left my Service and 
George Sims came to serve me for a quarter’. Simon 
Smith must have returned to serve him as well as 
George Sims, for in 1711 he paid Simon £3 for a 
year’s wages, and sent George to Oxford with money 
for his undergraduate son John. George left his 
service again in 1717 and on 28 October ‘my servant 
Rich[ar]"d° Merima[n] came to live with Me for one 
yeare or less time upon a quarter’s notice’. 

From his records it is obvious that Merewether 
had an extensive practice, the number of his paying 
patients being about 15 to 20 a month. It is pre- 
sumed, though not known, that he treated some 
people for nothing. Income from his practice varied 
between £100 and £200 per annum. When he did 
charge, however, he charged well. The shopkeeper, 
small merchant and small farmer were charged half a 
guinea each. The squire, large farmer and small 
estate owner paid a guinea, while the aristocracy and 
other titled patients were charged anything from 2 to 
4 guineas. Scattered references occur throughout to 
visits, treatments and ‘recipes’. He had other sources 
of income from lands and monies he lent, and his 
annual income varied between £250 and £300. As 
his expenditure, even at the time when his children 
were growing up, never exceeded his income, he 
must have been able to put money away each year. 

All his visiting was done on horseback, whether to 
see patients or friends. Often it might have been only 
a few miles, but a day’s outing of 50 miles was a not 
uncommon occurrence. He made frequent visits to 
the neighbouring towns of Bath, Chippenham, 
Marlborough and Swindon, and went less frequently 
to Oxford, Salisbury, Bristol and Winchester. There 
is no diary entry to the effect that he ever ventured to 
London, though his wife went there at least twice. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, the earlier diary entries 
were mainly concerned with the disposal of his 
various horses. Thus entries for 1688 included: 


Feb. 2 I took my Horse for Grasse 
3 I put my Colt to Mr Ashwins 


Mar. 2 J took my Colt from Ashwins 
p[ai]d Mr Ashwin for ye standing of 
my colt for a month 10s. 

May 2. I put my Colt to Grasse in Mr 


Temple’s Ground at 2d. per week for 
20 weeks 

I took up my Colt from Mr Temple 
and turned out my little grey mare. 


June 2. 


Later in the same year he turned them out at George 
Bayley’s Ground. He also bought a saddle in 
Swindon for 16s. Four years later he still had his little 
grey mare and also a ‘Roane’ and a ‘Browne Nagge’, 
the nag being purchased from a man called 
Saintsbury for £7 15s. 6d. He still grassed them with 
George Bayley, but also with Goodman Bett. In 1696 
he still had the brown nag, and also a ‘Sorrel Mare’ 
for in May he paid John Wells of Ivy Hill ‘for exchang- 
ing of my Sorrel Mare for a black one, £7 10’. This 
mare must have got out on one occasion for there is a 
note ‘Nov 15 I sent Tom Brewer to fetch my mare out 
of the Roude Pound — 3 days’. He grassed with 
Charles Cooper, for which he paid £1 10s. for the 
year. In 1697 he purchased a whip for 3s. 6d. and 
grassed in West’s Ground and also with Widow 
Smith at Foxhanger. He was apparently also inter- 
ested in horse-breeding, noting on 21 July 1698: 
‘Jo[hn] Jone’s Horse lept my Mare twice in ye 
Devizes’. In 1700 he made reference to his ‘Welch 
Nag’ and to his ‘Black Nagg’. In 1711 he owned a 
‘Crop’d Horse’ and paid 4s. for saddle cloths, 1s. fora 
pair of stirrup leathers and 10s. to Isher of Lavington 
for ‘spurs and girts etc’. He had a fall in 1717: ‘Jan. 9. 
All Glory be to God! My black horse threw me in 
Melksham street but no harme’. For 9 May that year 
‘My Bay Mare cover’d by Jo[hn] Jones’s Grey Horse’. 
He also had a sorrel nag at this time and was grassing 
it in Henry Parker’s ground in the Castle. In 1719 he 
possessed a black gelding. His accounts are full of 
entries for feeding stuffs. A sack of oats cost him 
between 8s. and 10s. and there were many entries for 
hay and beans. On more than one occasion he also 
hired horses from various people. 

The same method of strict recording and account- 
ing was applied in his ‘Praxis Medica’ to all of his 
paying patients. Throughout the diaries are many 
entries of deaths of patients, relations and friends, 
very often with the cause of demise, but there were 
few references to his own health. This must have 
been fairly good since he lived to be nearly 70 and it 
was obvious that he led a very active life. Apart from 
his accident in Melksham, there are only two refer- 
ences, one of which is vague. Under 20 June 1697 he 
entered: 


1697. June 20 All Glory be to God, who 
saveth this life from Destruc- 
tion. 


frre feidica. 
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Figure 1. Dr. Merewether’s patients and charges for July-September 1717 inclusive = Ww -R.O. 2220/1/8) 
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‘Twenty years later he wrote: 


1717. Nov. 14 Early in the morning I was 
seized with a Violent Fit of the 
Strangury [renal colic] at 
M[ada]m Brunkers, Stoak. 


He had been attending her as a patient for the previ- 
ous month and it must have been a severe attack for 
he paid her servants 11s., presumably for getting him 
home. Even so, he also charged Madam Brunker a 
guinea for the visit! It must, however, have been a 
serious matter as his son John journeyed over from 
Newbury where he was in practice and there were no 
further entries for private patients until 28 
November that year. His wife also suffered from a 
similar condition: 


1704. June 14 All Glory be to God. For my 
Wife’s happy Deliverance 
from an extreme Fitt of ye 
Stone as was supposed. 

All Glory be to God! About 3 a 
clock in ye morning My Wife 
was seized with a violent Fit of 
ye stone w[hi]ch continued 3 
or 4 Houres and about 10 a 
clock voided 2 Stones. 

All Glory be to God! As we 
were going to bed at Night 
my wife was seized with a 
violent pain in Her left side — 
a fitt of ye Stone — wihic]h 
continued till ye 19th about 2 
after noon She voided an 
oblong white stone and was at 
ease im[m]ediatly. 


MALL Feb, 10 


Aug. 11 


That he and his wife were a happily married couple 
is suggested throughout the diaries, although not a 
great deal emerges about her. In his disbursements 
there are frequent entries of money paid to Jane for 
housekeeping, many of them being entered ‘to my 
dearest’. Family links help explain why his 
half-brother and sister made their home with him 
after his step-father’s death, and that the second 
family of Alworths would be frequent visitors. His 
wife bore him eight children, all but one of whom 
survived. Like her husband, Jane Merewether 
moved about the neighbourhood visiting her 
relations. The first reference to his wife in the diaries 
was on 12 February 1692: ‘my Wife went to 
Polshott and my sons to Potteron’. This was no 
doubt a visit to Izaak Walton’s son Isaac, who was 
at that time Rector there, and whose nephew 
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William Hawkins later married her eldest daughter 
Jane. Merewether’s wife also frequently visited her 
father Henry Alworth in Oxfordshire. Thus on 16 
July 1698 he noted: ‘My Wife & Sister Yerbury 
went to my Father Alworth’s.’ Eight days later ‘my 
wife & Sister returned in ye morning from 
Bishopston’. And on 25 July he observed ‘my wife 
miscarried in ye Evening’. Given all her recent trav- 
elling this was perhaps not surprising. On 27 July 
1704 he noted ‘My Wife went to Marshfield in 
order for Bristoll Faire’. (Her sister Elinor Alworth 


lived near Marshfield and so did brother and sister | 


Saunders.) 


Mem as she rid thro’ Roud She drop’d both ye 
black & Gold Case of Her Gold Watch; and 
they were both found and brought Home that 
Evening. 


For recovery of the cases he paid out 2s. 6d. In 1706 
the Merewethers journeyed to Westwell in 
Oxfordshire for the funeral of her brother Henry 
Alworth, made several trips to Marshfield and later 


again to Westwell. Five years later, soon after she | 
Jane | 
Merewether went to stay with brother and sister | 
Bennett at Steeple Ashton. And on 9 July 1711 | 


had got over her first attack of colic, 


Merewether observed ‘My Wife’s decay’d tooth, 
supposed to be ye Occasion of ye Sore on ye left side 
of her Tongue drop’d out’. In 1717 she and her 
daughter Mary journeyed to Fawley in Berkshire, 
where brother and sister Saunders now resided and 
from thence to London. After an absence of about 
six weeks they returned home by Oxford and 
Fawley. But in less than a month Jane Merewether 
was back at Fawley with most of the family to cope 


with sister Saunders’ passing. In August 1719 she | | 


took a trip to Sarum, remaining there until 
November, a lengthy stay doubtless explained by 
her desire to attend the birth of her daughter Jane 
Hawkins’ second daughter. 

In the later years, when his wife was ill or away on 


trips, Merewether’s housekeeping was carried out | | 


by one of his unmarried daughters, Mary or Anne. 
Household duties included superintending the 
brewing, though there is no doubt that Merewether 


kept a sharp eye on the ingredients. All the early | 
diaries contain detailed accounts of the type of malt 
supplied, whether it was ground or unground, | , 


straw- or wood-dried, amounts delivered and their 


condition. He changed his maltster fairly often and | 
there was nearly always some discussion as to price. | 


Maltster details are set out below: 


| 
| 
} 
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Date Maltster 
1688-1692 Ralph Ruddle 
1688-1692 Mr Samuell 
1700-1704 William Adlam 
1700-1704 Robert Cole 
1711 Daniel Cutten 
IAS Mr Hill 


Source: Wiltshire Record Office 2220/1/1-9, Dr 
John Merewether’s diaries, passim. 


Ul 


The foregoing sketch of Dr John Merewether and his 
wife, derived in part from the diaries as a whole, is 
now followed by a more detailed examination of each 
diary in turn. There emerges, as a result, a much 
fuller picture of the man and of his family life. 


DIARY FOR 1688 


The first entry was for his step-father’s death, 
Yerbury being interred at Trowbridge on 5 January. 
The second entry is of equal importance: 


Jan.3 my second Sonn was Xned & named 
Henry, Mr Walton my Coz. Mere- 
wether of Worton and my Sister Miss 
El: Alworth gossing.?° 


Mr Walton was the son of Izaak Walton, author of 
The Compleat Angler (first published 1653), and had 
one sister Anne who married William Hawkins, 
rector of Droxford in Hampshire’s Meon Valley.?” 
Their only son William?* later married Jane, 
Merewether’s eldest daughter. ‘Coz. Merewether’ 
has, to date, eluded positive identification, while 
Elinor Alworth was Henry Alworth’s second daugh- 
ter and therefore a sister of Merewether’s wife Jane. 
On 9 February 1688 ‘Bro[ther] Yerbury came to live 
with me’. This was John Merewether’s half-brother 
who presumably came to live with them after 
Captain John Yerbury’s death. Whether his sister 
came to live there at the same time is unknown, 


26. ‘Gossing’ was to act as Godparents. 

27. Incumbent of Droxford between 1677 and his death in 1691, 
William Hawkins was also a Canon of Winchester Cathedral: 
A.J. Willis, Winchester Ordinations 1660-1829 (2  vols., 
Hambleden, 1964-5), II, p. 79; J. Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae 1541-1857, Vol. If] (1974 edn.), pp. 99, 102. 

28. Baptised in Winchester Cathedral on 24 February 1678, 
William Hawkins (jun.) would, styling himself as ‘William 
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though she was certainly there in 1692 because 
Merewether charged her £11 for three quarters of a 
year’s board. 


Aug 12 My Bro: Bennet Son was born about 4 
a clocke in ye morning 
23. Bro: Bennet’s [Son] Xned John 


‘Brother and Sister Bennet’ resided at Steeple 
Ashton and, as indicated above, Bennet was involved 
in property transactions with Merewether. Their son 
John went to school with Merewether’s son John at 
Salisbury. ‘September 24 Coz: Francis Merewether 
came to live with Me’. Although cousin Francis 
figured frequently in the diaries, his precise identity 
is still unclear.*° Several men of the same name lived 
nearby at Easterton. He was apparently a great 
friend, Merewether lending him money on several 
occasions. How long he remained with him at 
Devizes, however, is unclear, though there is a note 
in the 1692 diary on 1 April which reads ‘My Cozen 
Francis Merewether went from my House’. In the 
section devoted to ‘Monys Recd’ for 1692 is the 
entry under 27 April 


Recd, of my Coz[en] Francis Merewether for 
moneye Lent Him, his Board &c ye Sum of 
Eighteen pounds. Memorandum He allowed 
four pounds of this for my care of Him and ex- 
traordinary Expence in his sickness. 


There is also an entry for a family death ‘November 4 
my Bro[ther] Giles Alworthe dyed at Pembroke 
Coll[ege] about 4 a clocke in ye afternoon’.?° There 
is one other item of interest in the diary for 1688 and 
that is a page devoted to ‘Fa[ther] Alworthe &c 
Account’. In this Merewether entered 4s. 6d. for a 
hat for his father-in-law and 3s. for a pair of shoes. 
He lent his son Dick Is. and ‘p[ai]d his Writing 
Master’ 10s. ‘Dick’ was Henry Alworth’s second son 
by his second marriage. He was born in 1673 and it 
may be safely inferred that he was staying with 
Merewether at that time. 


Hawkins of the Middle Temple Esq.’, produce a commendable 
life of Thomas Ken in 1713: J. Vaughan, Winchester Cathedral 
Its Monuments and Memorials (1919), pp. 269-70. 

29. He may have been the Francis Merewether to whom Devizes 
Corporation leased the ‘Sheepe Cribbs Shambles and Woolhall 
altogether’ on 19 December 1698: B.H. Cunnington, op. crt., I, 
p- 199. 

30. For Giles Alworth see Foster, Alumni, I, p. 48. 
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DIARY FOR 1692 


The chief event in this year was the death of 
Merewether’s half brother John Yerbury, the diary 
providing interesting insight into contemporary 
mourning customs. 

October My dearest Bro[ther] Yerbury dyed 
at my House in Devizes about 5 in 
ye morning ye sixth and twentieth 


instant and was buried at 
Trowbridge ye 29. 
Bro: Bennetts Ac[count] 
Nov: 1 p[aiJd Mr Good for 
Mourning Rings 16: 00: 0 
Nov: 2 M’r’ Williams for y‘e’ 
Coffin & Table 3: 00: 0 
paid y’e’ Clarke for 
ringing of the Bell 00: 10: 00 
paid ye Crowne Bill 00: 05: 06 
Nov: 10 p[ai]d Rob: Glasses Bill 13: 02: 06 
12. A Hat for Jo: Sly 0: 06: 00 
Nov: 14. p[ai]d Chas: Cozens for’s 


Coach to Trowbridge 04: 00: 00 
16 pf[ai]d Jo: Sly’s Wages 


and Legacy 03: 13: 06 


John Sly was Brother Yerbury’s servant, and Mr 
Glasse a glovemaker, for there is an entry on a previ- 
ous page: 


Gloves returned to Glasse 

Mens kid 3 Doz[en] & 8 

one paire of Mens Lambe 
Children Kid & Lamb. 10. p[air] 
2 p[air] of Shamy 


The Mourning Rings were distributed as follows: 
Rings 


6 Harris, 3 Merewethers 

Capt: Bract: S[i]'r’ Jo[h]n Eyles, 
M'rs’ Dyer M'r’ Harman. 

M'r’ Brewers 2. M'r’ Wallis. 
M'r’ Davis. M'r’ Kelsey. 


M'r’ Walton. 
On I delivered to my Bro[ther]: 
Nov: 11. Bennett 
My Bro[ther] Yerburys hanging 
Coate 


His best Peruque 
His Cane and p[ai]r of Gloves 


Tom: Yerburys Bond 

Jo[hn]: News Bond 

Capt: Brewers Bond 

Selfes Bond &c 

Cutler’s Mortgage &c 

Bro[ther] Bennet gave Jo: Sly 

An old paire of Bootes 

A Peruque 

Br[other] Bennett has a little Sadle 

and a Curbe Bridle 

Sister Yerbury gave Jo: Sly y’e’ 

White Coate Blacke 
Wais: coate and Striped | 
Breeches. | 


During this year Merewether made several trips to | 
Bath, also to Marlborough, Amesbury and into | 
Oxfordshire. He noted that in February sister 
Yerbury made one of her frequent trips to Ashton. He | 
also conducted some business for his friend Mr | 
Walton: | 
p[ai]d for White Wine 2 qts | 
for Mr Is: Walton 00:03:04 | 
p[ai]d Bast for | 
M'r’ Walton 00: 00: 06 
p[ai]d for 1/4 Coffee 

for Mr Isaac Walton 00:01: 8 
p[ai]d for 100 
Oysters and 2 Teale 
for M'r’ Walton 00:02: 4 
p[ai]d for Salmon, | 
Pease Parsnips for 
M'r’ Walton 

p[ai]d for 100 Oysters 
for M'r’ Walton 
p[ai]d for Pt Brandy 
for Him 


June ye 
14th’ 
Oct: 20 


Nov: 10 


Dec: 8 


0: 02: 93 
Dec: 15 
00:00: 8 


i) 
we) 


00: O01: 03 


In 1692 his sons John and Henry were 6 and 4 years | 
old respectively and on 22 August ‘Mr Ford came 
first to teache my Boyes at Home’, in the first of | 
many diary entries dealing with the boys’ education. | 
There is, in contrast, no mention of the girls receiv- | 
ing anything in the way of similar book education. | 
At this time Jane was 9 and Ann was only 1. On 23 | 
December he entered ‘p[ai]Jd M'r’ Ford for my | 


Childrens Schooleing 00: 15: 00’. On the same day | 


he paid ‘Jeffres ye’ Taylor for makeing my ly 


mour:ning Suite 00: 07: 00’, doubtless for brother | 
Yerbury’s funeral. Various items of household im- | 
pedimenta were also purchased during the year. | 
Thus he paid £1 for ‘six leather Bucketts and 5 


Cushins’, 7s. for an ‘Iron dripping pan and Washing | , 


| 
| 


| 
i 
|| 
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Tubbe’ and 12s. for ‘Eleven pound of pewter, two 
porringers, a p[aiJr of Candlesticks, Ladles and 
Earthen things’. 


DIARIES FOR 1696, 1697 and 1698 


These diaries are taken together as they are the only 
ones that run consecutively. Their contents are con- 
cerned mainly with the education of Merewether’s 
children. Although no mention was made in the 
1696 diary, two more children had been born — Mary 
baptised in 1689 and a second Ann baptised two 
years later. On 22 February 1696 there was a further 
addition to the family: 


All Glory be to God. Between 8 and 9 in ye 
morning my Wife was happily delivered of her 
5th daughter. 


On 28 February ‘My Daughter Elinor was baptised, 
my Coz[en] Mrs Henry Livet, my Aunt Harris and 
Mrs Ann Hawkins Gossing’. Her third godmother 
doubtless saw to it that she moved in the right circles 
as she would subsequently make a very respectable 
marriage to a Buckinghamshire clergyman.?! 
In 1697 on 17 April Merewether observed ‘All 
Glory be to God. I sent my Sonn Henry to Schoole to 
Mr Meredithe ye Minister of Coulston’.*” Henry re- 
mained there until at least 1700 for in that year 
Merewether recorded on 25 April ‘p[ai]d M'r’ James 
Meredith for halfe yeares schooleing (ending y’e’ 
_ 17'th’ instant) for my Son Henrie 00: 15: 00’. And 
| on 23 May ‘paid M'r’ James Meredithe for halfe a 
_ years Board for my Son Harry due to Sol: Butcher 
| the 17th of Aprill last £5: 00: 0’. One week after 

getting Henry off safely to school with Mr Meredithe 

‘I placed my Son John with M'r’ Hardwick and M'r’ 

Jo[hn] Amoor in Sarum’. The expenses of the 
journey amounted to 12s. 6d. On 8 June he again 
| took his son John and ‘my brother Bennet’s Son 
John’ to Sarum. On 23 October 


| p[ai]d for my son Johns halfe 

yeares board &c ending ye 24th 

instant to M'r' Jo[hn] Amor 6: 
-pd M'r’ Frome for Entra[n]c’e" 


So 0 


| 

| 31. Elinor would marry Winch Hodsworth D.D. of Chalfont St. 
| Peter, Buckinghamshire. She died 4 July 1758 and he died 2 
| Dec. 1761: The Gentleman’s Magazine, XXXI (1761), p. 603. 
| 32. Herefordshire born James Meredithe gained his B.A. from 
| Oxford in 1684 and his M.A. in 1694. Rector of Coulston since 
1689, he became incumbent of Little Cheverell in 1703: Foster, 
| Alumni, III, p. 1001. 
33. Representatives from New College, Oxford and Winchester 
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Saru[m] Journey Expenses 10: 0 
pd Jackys Taylers Bill 03: 4 


In the following year — 1698 — John left his school in 
Sarum. Merewether’s entries for August included: 


9. Winton [Winchester] Election. ye 
Elect[o]'rs’ come in about six a clock in 
ye Evening y'e" George Inn in 
Highstreet.*? 

11. I left my Son John with M'r Robt’. 
Brayes Winchester. Mem. I then put in 
his Hands one Guinea for my Sons Use. 

13. All Glory be to God! My son was admit- 
ted Child of Winchester College Gratias 
Reverend D:D:H: Beeston. 


During these years Merewether travelled extensively, 
visiting patients and relations. His expenses provide 
valuable clues, though often no hint is given of the 
reasons for his visits. On his numerous trips to Bath 
he would buy, borrow or exchange books with H. 
Hanum. Merewether was certainly an avid reader 
and seemed to have quite a large library. He fre- 
quently lent books, wisely keeping a strict account of 
such activities. 

Among the loose papers found in the 1696 diary is 
a bond in Merewether’s hand, dated 2 January 
1696/7, by which John Long borrowed £30 from 
Merewether and promised ‘to pay it upon demand 
with lawfull interest’. Entries in the same year 
provide further clues as to this financial arrange- 
ment. On 30 April ‘My Coz: Bethsheba Long dyed 
about noone’, with the further entry on 4 May ‘my 
Cozen Long of Poterton was buried there’. Later in 
the year was the entry: ‘Oct. 15 Capt: Long lodg’d 
£50 in my Hands’ and ‘Oct. 20 I waited on Capt. 
Long at Baynton, and He gave me leave to make use 
of it till ye 20 February next’.*4 The second loose 
paper is an account dealing with some property in 
Oxford in which the family was interested. The prop- 
erty is mentioned vaguely elsewhere in the diaries 
and provides a suggestion as to the relationship 
between Merewether and the two _ Francis 
Merewethers mentioned already. It is also revealing 
in terms of Merewether’s accounting procedures: 


College, the Electors decided who should be scholars at 
Winchester and therefore have their fees waived. 

34. The prolific Long family settled at Rood Ashton, Wraxall, 
Draycote and Potterne. Captain Long may perhaps be identi- 
fied with the John Long who served as a Lieutenant in the Earl 
of Bath’s Regiment of Foot in 1687: C. Dalton (ed.), English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers 1661-1714, II (1894), p. 
140. 
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Michaelmas 1695 


(to pay Oxford rent 9.10.00 
Recd. of Unkle Fr: Merewether) 
The whole 2 yeares Rent and 34.08.02 
Acquitance 
the 1/3 part comes to my shr. 11.09.04 
Coz: 2 thirds 22.18.09 
34.08.02 
Apl.9.1696 
Recd ye remainder of Unkle’s share 
And on the reverse side of the paper: 
Unkle Francis 3 Gn. 4.07.00 
Coz: Francis 4 Pistols 4.04.00 
8.11.00 
Coz: Merewether widow 10G 14.10.00 
in silver 2.00.00 
16.10.00 
Ye whole Rent 24.11.07 
ye Acquitance & Mon. 00.03.06 
in all 24.15.01 
2515201 
remainder due 00.05.11 


W [hi]ch I paid my Coz: Francis. 


The third loose paper is reproduced here as it may 
provide some hint as to Merewether’s character. 
Perhaps it was an item never sent, or perhaps it was 
the doctor’s copy of a letter that he did send? 


According to ye Gentlemans Desire I have sent 
his Letter. I did design to have committed Him 
to ye flames: but I suppose I should not have 
been believed in this no more than in other 
Things. I find I am taxed with Incivility, but 
that must be imputed to my being a rude un- 
taught Animal. For where should peoples parts 
be improved if not in Universities, and since ye 
Gentleman abounded in His He must allow for 
mine. And for the Aspersions that are cast on 
me that I am ashamed to say it to ye Faces, I 
love sincerity as well as other people and was 
never charged with whispering before now. I 
shall not pretend to animadvert on ye Letter but 
am not that stupid Fool as not to resent an 
affront when offered so Ihave don and am 
ye very humble Servt. 
J:M: 


Quite clearly, some sort of dispute or argument had 
taken place. 


One other matter of family interest occurred in | 
1698. In the diary for May of that year can be found 
the entry: 


3.my Brother in Law M'r’ Edward Alworth 
was prenticed to M'r’ Richard Franklin and 
his Wife Mary in order to be turned over to 
Capt: Bradocke who com[ml]ands ye Joseph: 
Bristol bound for Barbados. 


Edward was a half-brother to Jane Merewether, the 
doctor’s wife and was at that time 20 years old. 
Considerable sums were spent in making the appro- 
priate arrangements: 


Bro: Edwf[ar]'d’ Alworths Acc[oun]t 
March: 19.p[ai]d for Horsehire for Him | 


to Trowbridge 0: 1: 6 
Apr: 27. — p[ai]d Mr Coleman 

for three coloured 

Shirts for Bro: 0:12: 6 


{ 
29.  pf[ai]d Mr Colemans Bill 
for more things for Him 00:19:06 

30. plaid for a pair | 
| 

| 


of Shoes 00:04:00 
p[ai]d for a Cravat 
for Him 02:00 
May 3. pfaijd fora p[ai]r 
of Stockings 04:06 
p[ai]d Capt: Braddocke 35:00:00 
Left in Capt[ain] | 
Franklins Hands to buy | 
Him necessaries 04:08:00 | 
p[ai]d for Indentures &c 00:05:00 
May 3. ‘Tavern expences 00:05:00 
p[ai]d for Horse & Man 
to Bristoll 00:06:09 | 
Corn & Hay ibid 00:01:04 
p[ai]d for Scouring | 
his Coate 0:01:06 | 
13. p[ai]d for y'e’ Scabbard | 
of his Sword 02:06 | 
June 2.  P[ai]d Capt[ain] 
Franklins Bill LTE 


Only three further entries are made to Edward 

Alworth in the diaries and they occur in 1700. On 28 | 
August ‘my Bro: M'r’ Edwarde Alworth came to my 
House from Bristoll after his voyage to the Island of | 
St Christopher’ On 1 September, he noted ‘My Bro: | 
M'r Ed: Alworth went from my House in ye Devizes | 
to Barly Park, Oxon’. And on 19 November he wrote 
‘my Brother in Law M'r' Edward Alworth went from | 


the Devizes to Bristoll’. | 
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DIARY FOR 1700 


Merewether’s father-in-law Alworth died on 8 
December of the preceding year and a diary entry for 
late December 1700 reads ‘I met my Coz: M'r’ Rich: 
Lyford and my Bro: M'r Will Saunders at Barly 
Parke Oxfordsh[i]r[e] about settling the affaires of 
Father Alworths Family’. It was here that Alworth 
must have lived with his second wife Margaret, his 
bachelor son Henry and unmarried daughters Ann, 
Eleanor and Henrietta. His other son Edward, as 
shown above, was at sea, returning at times after 
completion of a voyage. 

In this year Merewether’s wife made a trip to 
London, for on 6 July ‘my Wife returned fro[m] 
London to Chaddleworth’, to the north-west of 
Newbury in Berkshire; on 7 July ‘I went to 
Chaddleworth’ and on the 8th ‘returned with Molly’. 
While in London Jane Merewether did a certain 
amount of shopping for her sisters, Merewether en- 
tering in his diaries on 26 July: 


bought for my Sisters Alworth by my Wife, 

London 

for M[ist]r[e]s[s] Ann 

p[ai]d for ye’ Silk for her Gounde 

p[ai]d for wading and makeing 

her Gounde 0: 6:0 
fea 


0: 19:6 


p[ai]d Jinny p[er] her Order SNE (0) 
2: 06: 0 
For M[istres]'s* Elinor 
p[ai]d for a suite of Headclothes 0: 7:0 
p[ai]d for a Scarfe 0: 16: 6 
p[ai]d for a Dust Coate 0: 11:0 
p[ai]d for an Apron 0: 03: 6 
p[ai]d for Silk Laces O01: 3 
p[ai]d for pins and Needles 0: 01:2 
2:00: 5 
for M[istres]"s’ Henretta 
p[ai]d for Handkerchers 0: 122.0 
p[ai]d for Silk halfe ounce 00:9 
p[ai]d for Laces 0: 0123 
p[ai]d for pins and Needles 0: 01:2 
071532 


That July his stepfather’s second wife died, for on 13 
July he entered ‘Recd of my Broth[e]r Bennet my 
own Legacy of one hundred pounds and my son 
Johns of ten pounds, given us by o[u]'r’ late Mother 
Mrs’ Eliz: Yerbury’. His sons continued with their 
schooling, John at Winchester and Henry with Mr 
Meredithe at Coulston. There was also a brief 


35. Perhaps related to the Gaisford family who lived at Iford: 
V.C.H. Wiltshire, X1, p. 227. 
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mention — in mid March — of his third son Francis 
who ‘came home from Barly Parke’ where, presum- 
ably, he had been staying. On 14 October he noted 
the fact that ‘My daughter Mary began to learn to 
daunce of Mr Miles’. On 6 November 1700 ‘Jo[hn] 
Meriwether commonly called the old Man in my 
Family dyed in the Evening’. And on 12 November 
he observed “Iwo or three days before Jo[hn] 
Merewether dyed He put into my Hands thirty 
shillings for to bury Him w[hi]ch accordingly I ex- 
pended’. This he undoubtedly did, for St Mary’s reg- 
ister for Devizes records the burial on 7 November, 
but there is no entry for any mourning ring, or tolling 
of bells. 

Contained in the 1700 diary’s rear folder is the 
following letter: 


Worton Decem 21 


Deare Madam 


I have sentt In this Box my Plate and som other 
chois things — I would Desire ye kindnes of you 
as to Give It house Rome tell I shall com My 
silf and aske For It and Delever It to nobodey 
butt My silf. I Desire ye Faver of you to let Me 
Receve a Line or to frome you that I May know 
thatt you Receved it with youer owen hand and 
then I shall be shouer you will tacke keare of It. 
My umbell sarves to youer silf and all ye’ Rest 
of ye Good Famealy Is all From youer Ever 
Loving Kindesman and umbell sarvant 


John Gaisford?> 


The reasoning behind such action and Gaisford’s 
identity have yet, however, to be established in full. 


DIARY FOR 1704 


Besides being worried by his wife’s illness with renal 
colic and the passage of kidney stones, this was also 
the year in which Merewether was somewhat con- 
cerned about his 21-year-old daughter Jane. Thus he 
noted in his diary for 4 February: 


Mr Wright charged Me w[i]'th’ a report my 
Daughter Jane should spread of M’rs’ 
Merewether his Neeces being with Child and 
that He had not laine with Her for ‘a’ long time. 
I required Him to assigne ye time, place &c but 


that He would not doe, but promised to doe it 
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the next week when He had spoke with a 
person that would be then in Towne. 


A few weeks later he observed: 


Mr Wright met Me over against M'rs’ Hanums 
I told Him I expected his Sum[m]ons accord- 
ing to promise but instead of excusing that 
civilly, he further charged my Daughter with 
writing a Letter to my Coz: Merewether to the 
purpose above mentioned upon which we 
parted abruptely. 


And on | May he noted: 


My Wife and Daughter were at Mr Wrights 
and M'r’ Bundy’s Daughter Jane confidently 
charged Jinny w[i]th saying M'rs’ Merewether 
was w[i]th child &c but M'rs* Webb was not 
positive in the matter. 


No further reference is made to this matter in the 
diaries. 

In November Jane and her mother went to 
Westwell in Oxfordshire, Jane going on first to 
Oxford and then to London, though it is not known 
with whom she stayed. On 7 December Merewether 
observed: ‘I received a Letter from Jinny to meet Her 
at Newbury in ye evening (All Glory be to God) I 
met my Daughter Jane att Newbury pretty well re- 
turned from London’. That she had not wasted her 
time entirely is suggested in an entry for 6 December: 


in ye evening Mr Munday of the Devizes came 
to Me wl[i]th a Message from his Brother 
Willia[m] ye Clergyman that He had a friend 
one Mr Thorpe formerly his Chamber fellow 
att University Coll: Oxon who had a Respect 
for my Daughter Jane &c his Father was 
general Receiver for Kent.?© 


The relationship developed no further, however, for 
she subsequently married Canon Walton’s nephew. 
While son John was still at school at Winchester, 
Henry had moved school to Mr Hardwick and Mr 
Amoore at Salisbury. In May Merewether ‘placed 
my Son Henry att Magdalen Schoole and boarded 
Him at Mr Whistlers neare yt’. His daughter Mary, 


36. Wiltshire born, William Mundy was at that time rector of 
Milston, three miles to the north of Amesbury: Foster, Alumni, 
III, p. 1045. Jane Merewether’s admirer was John Thorpe 
(1682-1750) of Penshurst in Kent. Created B.A. in 1701, M.A. 
three years later, B.Med. in 1707 and D.Med. in 1710, he 
became Under Secretary of the Royal Society and a noted anti- 
quary: Foster, Alumni, IV, p. 1482; D.N.B., XIX, p. 801. 

37. A pupil and close follower of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Robert Byng 


then 15 years old, ‘began to learn to sing at Bayntun’ 
in the same month. In April of that year Merewether 
also paid 10s. for Mr Bev. du Plessis’s Bill for ‘Books 
for my son Franciss’, then aged 11. Three sets of ac- 
counts for that year provide fascinating insights into 
contemporary social life: 


Sister Bennets Account 
Aug: 31. pd for 16 y[ar]ds 


Silver Edging 0: 6:0 
pd for bordering for 
her Petticoat 0: 02: 9 
pd for Silke 0: 00: 22 
pd for makeing 
Her Mantua 0: 04: 0 
pd for six Silver Buttons 0: 00: 9 
0: 13: 83 
Bro: & Sister Saunders Acc[oun]t 
Aug:31. pd for Muslin for 
Cravats for my Brother 0: 6:0 
pd for Muslin for 
Night Cloaths & 
Ruffles for Sister 0: 7:0 
pd for a Fan for Her 0: 2:0 
pd for a Wier 2'd’, a 
Box 4'd’, carriage of ye 
Box 2'd’, Strings 1d.3 0: 0: 93 
0:13:93 
Disbursements in 1704 included the following: 
On 26 Jan p[ai]d for a 
large Black Lookinge Glass, 
a dressing Glass, a Black 
Japan Table and Sconces 3:11: 06 
On 5 May p[ai]d fora 
Knife & fork for Harry 0: 02: 00 
May 18. p[ai]Jd M'r’ 
Rob[er]'t’ Bing for my 
Wifes Picture & my owne?” 5: 0: 0 
June 3. p[ai]d Ma[ste]r 
Sumsion for one Dozen of Pigeons 0: 01: 06 
Jul. 18. p[ai]d J: Foreman 
for my Daughter Janes 
Side Saddle 03: 10: 00 


(f1. 1697-1720) was probably elder brother to Edward Byng 
(c.1676-1753) of Potterne who had been employed at one stage 
to finish incomplete portraits: E. Waterhouse, The Dictionary of 
British 18th Century Painters in Oils and Crayons (Woodbridge, 
1981), p. 67; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 
(revised edn., 5 Vols., 1920-5), I, p. 136. The National Portrait 
Gallery Archive contains no mention of a portrait of John 
Merewether either by Byng or by any other painter. 
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Aug. 7. p[ai]d for a Bottle of 
red Wine from ye Swane 
Aug. 9. p[ai]d for Paper 4 Quires 


00: 02: 00 
00: 01: 06 


DIARY FOR 1706 


The earlier part of this diary was taken up with 
entries concerning the sickness and death of his 
brother-in-law Henry Alworth: 


All Glory be to God 


Jan. 20. I being then at M’'rs’ Harding at 
Hinton received a Sum[mlJons from 
my Brother Mr H. Alworth to assist 
Him in his Sickness 


Jan. 21. I went to him at Westwell 

Jan. 22. I went to Oxford to consult with his 
Physitian D'r’ Frampton 

Jan. 23. I returned from Oxon to W: well 

Jan. 24. I came home from Westwell. 

Jan. 28. I went to Westwell Oxfordsh[ir]’e’ to 
visit my Bro: M'r’ H. Alworth 

Jan. 31. I returned home from thence. 

Feb. 9. I went to Westwell Oxfordsh[ir]‘e* to 
visit my Bro: Alworth 

Feb.10. He told me we being by ourselves he 
would give Me his Law Books for one 
of my Sonns. 

Feb.11. He gave his Civill and Commo[n] 


Law Books to My Son Henry before 
Witnesses Viz Rich: Chalk, Mr’ 
Rob't’ Gilkes, Apothecary of Burford 
and Ann Moss one of his Servant 
Maids then present. 

I came home from Westwell. 


Alworth must have been seriously ill for Merewether 
visited him between 15 and 18 February and again 
between 25 and 28 of the month. And in the follow- 
ing month: 


Mar. 7. I went to Westwell with my Son 
Henry to visit my Brother Mr Henry 
Alworth 

| Mar.9. Iand my Sonn Henry went f[ro]m 

Westwell to Oxford. I entered my 

Son Henry Com[m]Joner of Hart 

| Hall Oxon. He was matriculated 

ibid 


| 38. Admitted to Winchester College in 1665, Cheyney became a 
| Fellow in 1681 and Master in 1700. He died in harness, aged 
| 72, in October 1724: T.F. Kirby, Annals of Winchester College 
| (1892), pp. 373, 390. Election Chamber was the lower one in 
| the College’s Middle Gate Tower and was so called because 
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March 10. Proh Dolor! My Bro: M'r’ Henry 
Alworth dyed, between 8 and 9 in 
the morneing I went with my 
Cozen M'r’ Rich[ar]'d"” Lyford to 
wait on Mr Broderick at Langford 
about His Will. 

I and my Son Henry came home. 

I and my Wife went to Westwell to 
attend o[u]'r’ Broth[e]'rs* Funeral 
He was buried in ye Chancell 
ibidem 

I came home from Westwell. 


March 12. 
March 13. 


March 14. 


Sisters Elinor and Henrietta must have been there at 
the time too, for on 11 March Merewether entered 
‘p[aild for mourneing Head &c for my Sister 
Henr[i]Jetta Alworth 00: 07: 4:3, pd for Sister Elinor 
Ditto 00: 05: 4.’ He also made himself responsible 
for the mourning rings, part of which cost £6 from 
W. Mayo. 

Son John was still at Winchester and on 8 August 
Merewether observed: ‘I writ to D'r’ Tho: Cheyney 
Schoolmaster of Winton Coll: to thanke Him for his 
p[ro]mise to admit my Son John into the Election 
Cha[m]ber.*® Son Henry had matriculated just 
before his uncle’s death and on 


Nov. 15. All Glory be to God. I sent my Son 
Henry to Oxford to reside at Hart 
Hall. I sent by Him £5 to be paid 
ye Principal M'r’ Will: Thorneton 


for Caution Money.?? 


Son Francis, now aged 13, was at school at 
Chippenham under Mr Cock, who received £2 a 
year for teaching him. In November ‘my Wife sent by 
Ma[ste]r Powell ten shillings to M'rs’ Lake for Son 
Francis’s Dancing Entrance’.?° 


Disbursements for the year included the following: 
Feb. 25. — p[ai]d Will: Mayo 

for a Silver Spoon 

to p'r'[e]sent Mrs 

Townesend by my Wife 00: 08: 09 
plai]d Mr Br: Watton 
for Druget &c for my 
own Sute 

p[ai]Jd Mr Br: Watton 
for Shaloon, Silke, 
Fustian &c 


Mar. 30. 


01: 03: 06 
Apr. 18. 


00: 06: 03 


the ceremony of electing scholars was performed in it: zbzd., p. 
35. 

39. Thornton was Principal of Hart Hall between 1688 and his 
death in 1707: Foster, Alumni, TV, p. 1482. 

40. Francis boarded with Mrs Lake. 
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Aug. 2. pf[ai]d Paradise ye 
Coopers Bill 00: 06: 00 
p[ai]d Him for a 
Washing Tub 0: 18: 00 
Sept. p[ai]d Jo: West for 
2000 Bricks 1: 16: 00 
Oct. 17. pfai]JdforTeaforJinny 0: 3:00 
pl[aiJd for Son Fr: Bible 0: 3: 3 
p[ai]d Mr Wooton for 
a pair of Buckskins 
for Son H: Breeches 0: 12: 00 


DIARY FOR 1711 


Merewether’s daughter Jane, now 28 and still a spin- 
ster, appears to have spent her time visiting relations. 
As a result, the housekeeping was discharged mainly 
by daughter Mary who was paid the requisite money 
while her mother was suffering from renal colic. 
While son John was still at Oxford, working for 
further qualifications, his young brother Henry had 
obtained his B.A. in 1709 and on 8 January 1711 ‘My 
Son Henry went to Messerden Glocestersh[ir]‘e” to 
wait on Mr Jo: Dursten, Rect[o]r ibid, who granted 
Him ye Curacy of Alto[n], after M'r’ Cheyney’.*! So, 
although apparently destined for a legal career, 
Henry entered the church instead. On 13 January 
Henry ‘went to Marshfield to supply as Curat, to Mr 
Wotton’. In the same year Merewether attended 
Bishop Thomas Ken in his final illness: 


March 16. I went to Longleate to visit 
Bp Ken, met D'r’ Bettison 

I waited in Him again ibid. 

All Glory be to God. 

Between 5 & 6 in ye morning Tho: 
late Bp. of Bath and Wells died at 
Longleate. 

Bp: Ken was buried in Froom 
Church yard in ye East end of ye 


Chancell. 


March 18. 


March 19. 


March 21. 


Several days later he journeyed to Highworth and 
Swindon, noting ‘I took this journey to settle Matters 
with Our Tenant Richard Ralphs at Eastrope whose 
goods had been seized upon on Execution March y'e’ 


41. Born at Ripple near Tewkesbury, Balliol educated Durston had 
been rector of Miserdon in Gloucestershire since 1681 and 
became incumbent of Alton Barnes in Wiltshire five years later: 
Foster, Alumni, I, p. 435. 

42. Of the works sent to young Francis Merewether in London, 
only one has been traced to date. ‘Blancards Physick 
Dictionary’ was the work of Steven Blankaert (1650-1702), 
Dutch physician and chemist. The Physical Dictionary, trans- 
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27th’. On 9 July ‘my Cousen Fr: Merewether Esq’s 
Fistula in Ano was cutt; Mr Needham, Viner, and 
Golwer, all assisting’. 

During this and the previous year his niece 
Elizabeth lived with them for some time, for on 15 
February he entered ‘Recd of my Sister Horton for 
Her Daughter Elizabeths Board from May 4 to ye 


23 of Nov: last, 5: 00: 0’, and on 9 October ‘pd Mr’ | 
Miles for Neece Horton dancing a 4 quarter 0: 10: | 
00 Mem. He reckoned more due for a fortnight’. | 
His son Francis was mentioned in three short | 


entries: 


I sent My Son Francis by Mr Tim: 
Richards — Mr de la Vaugnions 
Surgery 80.1699 Sometime before 
I sent Him Blancards Physick 
Dictionary English, 4th Edit. 
80.1711 

I sent Him Schrevelii Lexicon 
Londini J: Field. 1663 and Greek 
Grammar 

To son Francis Londo[n] 4: 0: 0 
Mem. I sent this to Him by my 
Cousen M'r’ Jo: Webb and it was 
to treat ye young Chirurgeo[n]s of 
ye Hospitalls?? 


Sept: 3. 


Oct. 27. 


Dec. 30. 


Under disbursements for the year were the following | 


entries: 


Feb. 3. — p[ai]d Mrs Hanum 
for a Map of ye World 0: 
p[ai]d ye Melksham 
Glover for two pairs of 
Tan Leather Gloves 0: 2: 6 
22.  pfai]d M'r Spencer for 
4 yards broad Cloath 
for our Serv[an]t 
Man Simon’s Livery 
On July 30. p[ai]d for a Load of 
Timsberry Coal 
p[ai]d Jo: Sayers Bill 
Mem. for powdering 
Peruques till New Years 
day last 


S 
oO 


Feb. 13. 


01: 12: 00 


O01: 18: 00 


Oct. 17. 2: 03: 00 


lated from Lexicon medicum graeco-latinum had run to a second 
edition in London in 1693. Blankaert’s numerous works were 


available in Dutch, English, German and Latin: British Museum | 


Catalogue of Printed Books to 1955, passim; T.H. Lunsingh 
Scheurleer and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (ed.), Leiden 
University in the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1975), pp. 301, 
307, 329. 


| 


) 
| 
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Figure 2. Diary entries for October 1711 (W.R.O. 2220/1/7) 


_ DIARY FOR 1717 


By now Merewether’s daughter Jane, aged 34, had 
married Rev. William Hawkins, nephew of his great 
friend Canon Walton and they were living in 


_ Salisbury: 


On 30 April My Son and Daughter Hawkins 
came to ye Devizes. 


On 13 May my Son and Daughter Hawkins 
w[i]‘th’ their Child and Servants 
went to Whetham. 

&on 24th my Sonand Daughter Hawkins 


came from Whetham. 


|Merewether’s wife was not in Devizes during the 
early part of their stay, as she and Mary had gone to 
London by way of Lambourne and Fawley and did 
not return until 5 May. In the light of what took place 
Jater, it is likely that she brought bad news from 
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Fawley, where brother and sister Saunders now 
resided, on her way back, for on 4 June: ‘My Sons 
Hawkins and Henry set out from ye Devizes for 
Fa[w]lly Berks and Oxford’. They returned on the 
8th, and on 15 June the Hawkins family returned to 
Salisbury. On 20 June ‘I went to Fally, Berks’. Word 
must have come through that sister Saunders was 
very ill for on 25 June ‘My Sister Saunders was lett 
blood’ and on the following day ‘about two after- 
noon was seized w[i]'th’ a violent Fitt of coughing 
and spitting of blood’. On 22 June he entered in his 
diary ‘Proh Dolor! about + hour after two in the 
morning my Dear Sister Saunders died at Fally’. Her 
interment took place at Chaddleworth on 26 June, a 
number of the family attending the funeral. Son and 
daughter Hawkins arrived from Salisbury on the day 
after her death. Sons John and Henry were there too, 
as were also her sisters Elinor and Henrietta who 
were then living in Oxford. Their attendance doubt- 
less compensated for the fact that she and her 
husband William were childless. 

Money Lent and Paid for the year included the 
following: 


On 28 
Feb. 


I sent my Sisters in Oxon 
by Him [George Sims] 
and M'r' Jo: Bevis 

Isent M'r’ Hen: 
Clement’s by ye latter 
Mr Waltons subscription 
for Bibliotheca Biblica 
p[ai]d for a Loafe of 
double refind sugar for 
Daught[e]'r’ Hawkins 
p[ai]d for a piece of 
Beefe for my Sister 

Mrs Elin: Alworthe 0:35:70 
My Wife told me at 
Fally that She p[ai]d 
her Sister Ann 

Sister Henrietta 

these two sums for £10 
received of M'r’ Jones 
and She p[ai]d 

Sister Elinor 

My Wife paid 

Daughter Ann 
Daughter Elinor 

both sums p[er] 

order of Sister Saunders 
p[ai]d for Bath Waters 
for my Sister Saunders. 
10 bottles 


8520210 


1: 01:06 
On 2 

March 
0: 7: 00 
Ap. 15 


Memo 16 
May 

05: 00: 00 
05: 00: 00 


05: 00: 00 
May 27 


2 2 
=) 
Ie) 
oo 


June 20 


4:0 
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DIARY FOR 1719 


By now in his early 60s, Merewether had a large 
practice and the diary recorded many trips all over 
the county. On 1 April daughter Jane and her 
husband visited them, bringing their new son 
William. On 7 April: 


My Son and Daughter Hawkins, with 
their Son & Daughter and Servants 
"came’ to ye Devizes 

On28 my Son & Daughter Hawkins 

April and their little Girle and my wife and 
Daughter Ann went to Broughton, 
and their little Boy and Servant 


Maid to Polshott. 
On 9 my Son and Daughter Hawkins and 
May Children return’d to Sarum. 


During this visit Jane must have realised that she was 
pregnant again. In August Merewether’s wife went to 
Salisbury, followed a few days later by his daughter 
Ann. He paid a short visit there in September, as did 
his son three weeks later. On 3 October he noted in 
his diary: 


All Glory be to God! my Daughter Hawkins 
was delivered of Her second Daughter 2 hour 
after 3 in ye afternoon. 


Three days later he journeyed to Salisbury, but 
stayed only the one night. On 10 October he ob- 
served ‘my son Hawkins’s Daughter had private 
Baptisme and was named Ann. Deo Laus.’ He was 
soon to visit Salisbury again, this time for rather dif- 
ferent reasons. Thus on 28 December he noted ‘I 
went to Sarum. Proh Dolor!’ On the next day ‘ye 
Rev'd’. Mr Canon Walton between 10 and 11 mane 
died (Aitat: 69 current) at Sarum’. His financial 
transactions for the year included two relating to lot- 
teries. In February his wife gave Robert Andrews £3 
to put into the lottery, while on 30 December he 
noted ‘my Daughter had a Lot of £500 in ye State 
Lottery’. At this point, for whatever reason, the 
diaries came to a halt. 


43. D.C. Coleman, Sir John Banks Baronet and Businessman 
(Oxford, 1963), p. 202. 

44. Later members of the family included John Merewether (d. 
1850), the doctor’s great great grandson who was Chaplain to 
the Queen in 1830 and Dean of Hereford from 1832; Henry 
Alworth Merewether (1780-1864), barrister, attorney general 


IV. 


As Merewether advanced into old age, having cared | 
for so many friends, relations and ordinary patients | 
in Devizes and neighbouring communities, and 
having journeyed, in some cases, great distances to 
tend people in their final hours, he may have pon- | 
dered at times upon the wisdom of keeping diaries 
and accounts and, doubtless, upon his own mortal- 
ity. Although he awaits the biographer’s full, enquir- 
ing and solicitous attention, Merewether’s diaries, at. 
the very least, enable his life to be reconstructed. 
They also endorse the wisdom of counsel offered by | 
the sagacious late Stuart businessman Sir John 
Banks: 


commit nothing to memory which may fail 
you, but by your book you may give account of 
all your actions past and in case of your mortal- 

ity your actions will appear.* 


In May 1724 John Merewether, doctor and diarist, | 
passed away. In St John’s church, Devizes can be | 
found the epitaph to a man who had tried to do good 
for, and by, so many: 


Neare this Place 
Lyeth the Body of John Merewether M.B. 
Eminent for Learning and Goodness 
Diligent and Charitable in his Profession 
Excelling in every relation of Life 
Ob: May 18. 1724 
An: Aétat: 69 


While later members were to advance the. 
Merewether family name further,*+ the words stand | 
as ample testimony to a life well led. 


Acknowledgements. Grateful thanks are extended to a number of | 
people who helped in the preparation of this article: Moira Simpson 
for the original submission, Stephen Hobbs and the staff of the, 
Wiltshire Record Office for their unfailing courtesy and assistance | 
and Lorna Haycock for practical and technical help in the final) 
stages. Valuable comments and constructive criticisms were prof-| 
fered by Elsie Jones and Mary Kingswell. 


to Adelaide the Queen Dowager, Recorder of Reading and) 
Yarmouth, Town Clerk of London between 1842 and 1859, 
prolific author on legal and constitutional issues; and Henry} 
Alworth Merewether (1812-1877), eldest son of the foregoing} 
barrister, Q.C., Recorder of Devizes between 1842 and 1877 


and a founder member of Wiltshire Archaeological Society. 
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W. R. O. Ref 


2220/1/1 
2220/1/2 
2220/1/3 
2220/1/4 
2220/1/5 
2220/1/6 
2220/1/7 
2220/1/8 
2220/1/9 


APPENDIX 
DIARY SPECIFICATIONS 
Year Width 
1692 7cm. 
1697 7.5cm. 
1698 7.5cm. 
1700 7.5cm. 
1704 Te5¢em: 
1706 i 5cm 
1711 7.3cm. 
1717 8.2cm. 
1719 7.5cm. 


Height 


16cm. 


12.5cm. 
12.7cm. 
15.6cm. 
12.1cm. 
12.3cm. 


15cm 


16.2cm. 
15.9cm. 


Depth 


1.3cm. 
lficm. 


lcm. 


1.5cm. 
1.6cm. 
1.5cm. 
1.5cm. 
1.4cm. 
1.4cm. 
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Notes 


Three Handaxes from Stapleford, Wiltshire 


by PHIL HARDING 


INTRODUCTION 


Three Palaeolithic handaxes were found at 
Stapleford, in October 1992 during survey work by 
Wessex Archaeology, commissioned by the 
Department of Transport, in advance of the pro- 
posed A36 Salisbury Bypass (Wessex Archaeology 
1992a). Descriptions of the site and of the handaxes 
are followed by a brief discussion of Palaeolithic oc- 
cupation in the Wylye valley. 


THE SITE 


The field in which the implements were found (Plot 
93 of the A36 Survey) covers approximately 8 
hectares at the brow of a south-west facing spur on 
the north side of the Wylye valley (SU 073366). The 
land slopes from 94m OD to 84m OD along the 
present A36 before dropping more steeply into the 
valley at 60m OD. The land, which is currently used 
for arable farming, is mapped as Upper Chalk (O.S. 
Geol. Survey Sheet 298) although the field is capped 
by a thin veneer of Clay with Flints. 


THE IMPLEMENTS 
(see accompanying figure illustrations) 


1. The first implement was found at SU 07250 
36700, where the land is 90m OD. It is an ovate 
handaxe of Wymer’s type K (1968, 57) with a 
characteristic reversed ‘S’ twisted profile. It 
measures 78mm long, 63mm wide and is 21mm 
thick. It is in a slightly rolled condition (Wymer 
1968, pl. X1) and has a yellow stained surface 
over a white patina. One side shows two incipi- 
ent frost fractures which are presumably the 
result of periglacial activity subsequent to its 
abandonment. A recent plough damage scar 
indicates that the raw material is grey flint with 
coarse cherty inclusions. The edges are heavily 
battered. ‘The handaxe, which is completely 
flaked on both sides, was probably manufac- 
tured using soft hammer percussion. 

2. The second handaxe, found at SU 07300 36475 
where the land is 84m OD, is also an ovate, 


although the tip is slightly pointed and it has a 


flat unflaked base. This implement, measuring © 


108mm long, 78mm wide and 31mm thick, is 
heavily rolled with particularly severe damage to 


the edges. It is stained light yellow mottled — 
orange-brown, though a recent chip from the | 


edge suggests that the flint is dark and probably 
of good quality. It has a slightly plano-convex 


cross section accentuated by an unsightly lump | 


near the edge which is, at this point, heavily bat- 
tered, indicating fruitless attempts by the 
knapper to remove the lump. 

3. The third implement, which was recorded 50m 
east of the second handaxe, is a cleaver of 
Wymer’s type H (1968, 55). 


It measures | 


110mm long, 70mm wide and 34mm thick. It is | 


very heavily rolled with flake scars as well as 
flake ridges showing signs of damage. The 
implement is crossed by a network of incipient 
frost fractures and part of one side has been 
removed by a pot-lid fracture. The cleaver, 
which is patinated white, retains two small 
patches of heavily weathered cortex typical of 
flint from the natural chalk. The bifacial flaking 
patterns, which extend across both sides of the 
implement, suggest that the handaxe was pro- 
duced using less than 15 individual blows. 


Two miscellaneous flint flakes were also found 
which, by their condition and staining, suggest that 
they may also be Palaeolithic in date. 


DISCUSSION 


The discovery of three handaxes from the same loca- 
tion marks a significant increase in the record of 


Palaeolithic implements from the Wylye valley. | 


Previously only two implements, a handaxe from 
Heytesbury and another listed only as from the 


general area of the Wylye valley near South Newton, | 


had been recorded (Wessex Archaeology 1992b). 
The discovery of three handaxes during a single 
period of survey is unlikely to represent the total ac- 
cumulation from the field and it is likely that other 
implements remain undiscovered. 
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The handaxes from Stapleford. Scale 1/2 
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The variations in condition of the Stapleford han- 
daxes suggest that they are not contemporary in date. 
The twisted ovate is unlikely to have been moved 
more than a few metres downslope, a process that is 
likely to have been the result of solifluction in a 
period of periglaciation. It therefore represents 
another instance of handaxes found on upland sites 
of Clay with Flints. The occurrence of handaxes on 
Clay with Flints, although unusual, is not unknown; 
Kendall (1916) found numerous implements on 
Hackpen Hill, Wiltshire before 1914; and Willis 
(1947) found large numbers of handaxes on similar 
geology around Basingstoke in the 1920s, notably at 
Swallick Farm, near Cliddesden where 20 imple- 
ments were found within an area of 5,000 sq m. 
Modern reassessment of these and other old collec- 
tions has made it more apparent that the scale of oc- 
cupation of the Clay with Flints uplands by 
Palaeolithic hunters was greater than has previously 
been considered (Wymer 1992, 22). Handaxes con- 
tinue to be discovered on Clay with Flints as at 
Whitefield, Kent (Halliwell pers. comm.). 

The other two handaxes from Stapleford are both 
heavily rolled, indicating considerable transport. 
This could be the result of solifluction but might 
relate to previously unrecorded vestigial fluvial gravel 
terraces on the valley sides of the river Wylye. Wymer 
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(Wessex Archaeology 1992b) has recorded that the 
majority of handaxes from the Upper Avon have 
been found at heights up to 30m above the present 
stream, as at Milford Hill in Salisbury where fluvial 


——— 


gravels have been connected with Terraces 7 and 8 of | 


the Lower Avon valley. This seems to be the situa- 
tion at Stapleford where the implements occur at a 
similar height above the present river. Hence, it is 
possible that poorly developed terrace deposits in the 
upper reaches of the rivers have hitherto gone un- 
recorded or have been eroded away. 
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The Durrington 68 Timber Circle: 
A Forgotten Late Neolithic Monument 


by JOSHUA POLLARD 


In August 1928, having the previous summer com- 
pleted two seasons of excavation at the Later 
Neolithic monument of Woodhenge, near 
Amesbury, B.H. and Maud Cunnington undertook 
the investigation of four ring-ditches (Durrington 
67-70) to the south-east of the former ‘in the hope 
that additional evidence might be found as to the 
date of Woodhenge’ (Cunnington 1929, 41) (Figure 
1). It is ironic that the Cunningtons failed to recog- 
nize within the area enclosed by the ring-ditch of 
Durrington 68 (referred to as Circle 2 in the original 
report) the post holes of a timber setting that would 
have provided both a structural parallel for 
Woodhenge, albeit one that is not immediately 
obvious, and a relative chronology for this more 
famous monument, had it not been incorrectly inter- 
preted. It is also curious, though perhaps a reflection 
of the way in which the site is hidden in publication, 


that the significance of the Durrington 68 timber 
setting is still largely ignored, despite being within 
one of the most extensively researched archaeologi- 
cal landscapes in Britain. In this note a reappraisal of 
the site is presented. It is suggested that the pre- 
barrow features are best interpreted as part of a Later 
Neolithic monument closely analogous to the 
Northern Circle at Durrington Walls (Wainwright 
and Longworth 1971) and the internal settings of the 


Coneybury henge (Richards 1990), belonging to a | 


broad tradition of circular and sub-circular timber, 
stone and earthwork ceremonial enclosures con- 
structed in the third millennium cal BC (Clare 
1986). The site is important in its own right, but the 
recognition of its true nature also further enhances 
our understanding of the special character of Later 
Neolithic activity in the Durrington area. 

The structure in question was situated within the 
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Figure 1. The location of Durrington 68 in relation to 
Woodhenge, Durrington Walls and the Woodlands pits 


western half of the area enclosed by the ditch of a 
substantial ploughed-out round barrow of probable 
Early Bronze Age date (Figure 2). It comprised an 
oval/sub-rectangular setting of at least 27 post holes, 
14.6m in maximum length, and over 10.1m in width, 
aligned north-west — south-east. The post holes 
defining the structure were generally ephemeral 
(between 0.1—0.3m deep), their shallowness presum- 
ably reflecting truncation by prolonged ploughing. 


_ Two sizeable pits or post holes (0.6—0.7m deep and 


1.3-1.4m across) defined a gap on the south-east 
side, on the line of the setting’s long axis, and are 


| likely to have marked the main entrance. A 3.4m gap 


in the post hole line towards the southern end of the 
structure on its east side could also represent an orig- 
inal entrance, but might otherwise be a product of 
plough truncation. 

Within the area enclosed by the post holes were six 
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Barrow 
ditch 


Figure 2. Durrington 68: the timber setting (after 
Cunnington 1929) 


further features. Of these, four were very large pits 
between 1.1—1.2m in diameter and 1.4—1.6m in 
depth (nos. 29-32), forming a square setting c.6.6m 
across which respected the structure’s alignment. 
Although no sections survive (there is a published 
profile of 32: Cunnington 1929, pl. 44, 8), their 
narrow, deep form suggests they also served as post 
holes. These could have supported timber uprights 
standing perhaps 4—6m high, assuming a below to 
above ground ratio of 1:3 for the posts. Feature 28 is 
recorded as a small post hole and 37 as a shallow 
grave containing a crouched adult inhumation 
(Cunnington 1929, 46). Unfortunately, the chrono- 
logical relationships of these two features to the 
timber setting are uncertain, though the inhumation 
could well represent a secondary burial associated 
with the later round barrow. Outside the area of the 
structure were a shallow hole (36) and a bowl-shaped 
pit which contained sherds belonging to a single grog- 
tempered vessel, possibly of plain Grooved Ware. 
The Late Neolithic dating of the timber setting is 
provided by its stratigraphic relationship to the ring- 
ditch and by the artefactual material recovered from 
the post holes. On its western side, the post holes of 
the outer ring had been destroyed by the digging of 
the ring-ditch, which at this point contained a spread 
of Middle Bronze Age midden debris in its secondary 
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fill, erroneously associated by the excavator with the 
timber setting (Cunnington 1929, 46; RCHM(E) 
1979, 24). The position of Barrel and Globular Urn 
sherds high in the silting of the ring-ditch (RCHM(E) 
1979, 24) would support a latest Neolithic or Early 
Bronze Age date for this feature, and by implication 
an earlier date for the timber setting. The pits/post 
holes contained exclusively Later Neolithic material. 
An intact oblique arrowhead was recovered from the 
upper fill of 29, along with a quantity of animal bone 
and five sherds of Grooved Ware, four of which 
belong to rare internally decorated bowls (Cleal 
1991, 142). Other Grooved Ware sherds and further 
fragments of animal bone (of cattle, pig, sheep and 
dog) came from features 20, 32, 33 and 34 
(Cunnington 1929, 47). Additionally, within the 
upper fill of 34 was a compact deposit of cremated 
human bone, associated with sherds of Grooved 
Ware, and a cattle metapodial which had been ‘thrust 
in’ with the cremation (Cunnington 1929, 156). 
Immediately above these were three cattle vertebrae. 
The excavators’ description of the contents of feature 
34 gives the impression of a deliberate, formal, 
deposit, and recalls the evidence for comparable acts 
of ‘structured’ deposition within the neighbouring 
monuments of Durrington Walls, Woodhenge and 
Stonehenge I (Richards and Thomas 1984; Burl 
1987; Pollard 1993). 

Both stratigraphic and artefactual evidence would, 
therefore, support a Later Neolithic date for the 
Durrington 68 timber setting; but how is the charac- 
ter of the structure best interpreted? It has been sug- 
gested that the features relate to occupation, with the 
outer post hole ring of the structure serving as a do- 
mestic fenced enclosure (RCHM(E) 1979, 23). 
However, contemporary analogies for such a struc- 
ture are lacking amongst the settlement repertoire of 
the southern British Neolithic, and the presence of an 
apparently contemporary cremation from feature 34 
could imply more than a domestic function. 

In fact, immediate parallels for the Durrington 68 
structure are to be found locally at the Late Neolithic 
monument complex of Durrington Walls, only 230m 
to the north (Wainwright and Longworth 1971), and 
within the Coneybury henge, 2.7km to the south- 
west (Richards 1990, 123-158)(Figure 3). The 
second phase of the Northern Circle at Durrington 
Walls, in particular, presents a number of structural 
parallels, including the presence of an internal setting 
of four substantial post holes forming a square 6.5m 
across, enclosed by a 14.4m diameter outer ring of 
lesser post holes (Wainwright and Longworth 1971, 
42). Furthermore, the orientation of the Northern 
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Figure 3. Comparative plans of (a) Durrington 68, (b) the | 
internal settings of the Durrington Walls Northern Circle | 
(after Wainwright and Longworth 1971), and (c) the inter- | 
nal settings of the Coneybury henge (after Richards 1990) 


NOTES 


Circle (disregarding the alignment of the avenue) 
appears to have been to the south-east, recalling 
those of both the Durrington 68 setting and the 
Durrington Walls Southern Circle. The internal set- 
tings at Coneybury are more enigmatic, though again 
may be seen to provide points of comparison, if on a 
larger scale. Here, an oval ring of insubstantial post 
holes, c.23 by 20m across, enclosed several features 
interpreted by the excavator as large post pits 
arranged to form a central rectilinear setting 
(Richards 1990, 134-9). As with Durrington 68, the 
entrance through the outer ring of the Coneybury 
circle was flanked by pits. To anyone approaching 
these monuments their external appearance would 
probably have been very similar, with drum-like 
outer rings of close set timbers enclosing tall post set- 
tings, which may even have been surmounted by 
lintels. 

Beyond such immediate analogies, Durrington 
68 can be seen as belonging to a much wider tradi- 
tion of circular timber monuments, of which its 
famous neighbours of Woodhenge and_ the 
Durrington Walls Southern Circle are amongst the 
most elaborate versions. 

Any interpretation of the timber setting must be 
based on an understanding of the character of con- 
temporary activity in the ‘Durrington zone’, a part of 
the Stonehenge landscape that was increasingly 
given over to ceremonial and ritual activity during 
the mid third millennium cal BC (Richards 1990, 
270). Its presence alone serves to reinforce the ex- 
ceptional character of this part of the Stonehenge 
landscape; and the chance discovery of the site 
should stand as a caution against any assumptions 
that we fully comprehend the monumental record of 
this area. Hints of further Late Neolithic timber 
arrangements come from a line of five post holes as- 
sociated with sherds of Grooved Ware from under 
Durrington 67 (Cunnington 1929, 44-5; RCHM(E) 
1979, 23), immediately to the south of Durrington 
68. These may even have formed an avenue or post 
line leading to the latter. Further elements of this 
complex undoubtedly remain unrecognized. 

The site also gives a context for other forms of ac- 


tivity in the area. In particular, it provides a spatial 


link between Woodhenge and Durrington Walls to 
the north, and the area of special Later Neolithic pit 
depositions at Woodlands, 110m to the south-east 
(Stone and Young 1948; Stone 1949). Such acts of 
monument construction and special deposition are 
part of a process by which this area became imbued 
with associations of the sacred, contrasting with the 
evidence for contemporary occupation and more 
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routine activity along King Barrow Ridge to the west 
(Richards 1990, 270). 

Finally, that the monument was not enclosed by 
a bank and ditch is itself of interest, since it lends 
support to arguments that the earthworks at 
Durrington Walls and Coneybury were secondary to 
the earliest phases of their internal timber arrange- 
ments (Richards and Thomas 1984, 195-7; 
Richards 1990, 138). That the Durrington 68 
setting was not enclosed in such a way, nor appar- 
ently later modified, as were the Southern and 
Northern Circles at Durrington Walls (Wainwright 
and Longworth 1971, 23-44), could imply it was 
short-lived and its physical significance ephemeral. 
The repeated modification of monuments such as 
Durrington Walls — seen in processes of post re- 
placement, the possibility of earthworks and timber- 
works belonging to separate constructional phases, 
and the later insertion of palisade lines in the henge 
bank (Stone et al. 1954) — is clear indication that 
many of these sites were on-going projects (Barrett 
1994, 23) rather than static constructs (monuments 
in the true sense). It is thus unfortunate that no ab- 
solute dates are available for the Durrington 68 
setting, leaving its position within a dynamic se- 
quence of constructional activity uncertain. 
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A Bronze Age Axe from Horningsham 


by ANDREW J. LAWSON 


This object is a Middle Bronze Age unlooped pal- 
stave (see accompanying figure). It has suffered con- 
siderable degeneration from its original condition, so 
that the cutting edge is missing and the flanges are 
heavily corroded. The palstave bears a dark, olive- 
green patina but is so heavily pitted that most of the 
original surfaces have been lost. Nonetheless, it 
retains its characteristic form. It is c.15.5cm long 
with a straight-sided, triangular blade, originally 
about 7cm wide, at the top of which is a marked in- 
dentation beneath the stop-ridge which is rounded 
and overhangs the septum. One face bears a series of 
hammer marks while one side has a hole resulting 
from porosity in casting or post-depositional solu- 
tion. In profile the flanges are low and a distinct 
casting flash runs the length of each side. It weighs 
445gms. 


A Bronze Age Axe from Horningsham. Scale 1:2 


The axe was donated to Devizes Museum (Acc. 
No. 1988.180) in August 1988 by Mr M.W. Cooper, 
who found it earlier that year while using a metal-de- 
tector near Horningsham (NGR ST 820423). 


DISCUSSION 


The palstave from Horningsham is of a type named 
in Rowlands’ (1976, 32) study of Bronze Age metal- 
work from Southern England after a hoard from 
Birchington, Kent, although the type may have origi- 
nated in the Normandy/Seine area of France. In 
England, distribution of this type/is restricted to the 
south-east; one other example, from Salisbury, was 
recorded by Rowlands among the 33 isolated pal- 
staves from Wiltshire, but the Horningsham example 
lies on the westerly limit of the type’s distribution. 
Finds of the Birchington type, Rowlands’ Class 3, 
are sub-divided into two groups: those with broad 
blades with cutting edges 7—-8cm wide (Group 1), 
and those with a more narrow cutting edge (Group 
2). The blade may be straight sided or crinoline. This 
example belongs to Group 1. The type is unusually 
well-associated so that its chronological position 1s 
certain. The eponymous Birchington hoard with 12 
examples is one of only a few hoards associated with 
a pottery vessel; the Hayling Island and Barton 
Bendish, Norfolk hoards contain characteristic in- 
digenous ornaments; other hoards, such as that from 
Wantage, Oxon, contain distinctive French types. 
These associations place the type clearly in the 
Taunton phase of Middle Bronze Age metalwork 
production dated about 1300 BC, while the compa- 
rable axes of the French Portrieux phase of the local 
late MBA indicate strong links between Britain and 
Northern France at this time (Burgess 1969). 
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A Penannular Brooch from near Calne, Wiltshire 


by SUSAN YOUNGS 


A copper-alloy penannular brooch with a narrow 
hoop, circular in cross-section and ribbed on the 
front, was found with the aid of a metal detector near 
Calne in 1992; it was purchased by Devizes Museum 
with the help of a grant from the Beecroft Bequest 
(Accession No. 1992.78; Figure 1). 

The terminals of the brooch are decorated and 
inlaid with opaque red enamel; the design on each 
main field is different; an open oval on the left is part 
filled with a reserved area set with enamel dots, and 
there is a fat-tipped spiral on the right with a central 
dot (Figure 2). Each is linked to the hoop by a dished 
field with a pattern of five inlaid ovals punctuated by 
two dots. The back of each terminal has incised lines 
crossing obliquely. The left terminal slopes up to lie 
about 2mm above the right. The pin has a bobbin 
shaped head with raised rims and two inner ridges; 
its shank is circular in section, dipping down and 
sideways in the centre of the hoop, and humped 


nearer the tip to lie across the hoop. Dimensions: 
hoop diameter 54-57mm; pin overall length 
c.70mm, head width 6.1mm, loop diameter 6.7mm. 
The condition of the brooch is mostly good though 
there is some surface loss on the right half of the 
hoop. Most of the enamel remains and has retained 
its red colour. 

This is an early medieval Celtic dress-fastener; it 
is one of a large group of brooches whose terminal 
forms are derived from a proto-type of a beast swal- 
lowing a rod, and hence called zoomorphic. The ma- 
jority of these, including many enamelled examples, 
were made in Ireland and are broadly dated from the 
5th to the 7th centuries AD (Fowler 1963; Kilbride- 
Jones 1980; Graham-Campbell 1991). The evidence 
of Irish law codes, later vernacular tales and repre- 
sentations in Ireland and Scotland shows similar 
brooches being worn by both men and women, on 
the shoulder or breast respectively, to fasten outer 


Figure 1. The Calne brooch. Actual size. (Drawing by Nick Griffiths) 
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Figure 2. Detail of the decorated terminals of the Calne 
brooch. Scale 2:1. (British Museum photograph) 


garments, and that they could indicate rank (O 
Floinn 1989, 72-89). The Calne brooch and others 
of the same spindly form have in common a distor- 
tion of the hoop so that the terminals do not lie in the 
same plane, and areas of wear which show that they 
were worn with the pin lying parallel to the terminals. 
This is often the only position in which the small 
hump towards the end of the pin shank sits comfort- 
ably on the hoop. The (viewer’s) right terminal lies 
on a lower level than the left one (Figure 1) because 
it was depressed every time the pin was pushed 
through a garment, twisted round anti-clockwise and 
the pin tip lifted over the right terminal to lock in po- 
sition. Brooches from Porth Dafarch, Anglesey, and 
Abingdon, Berkshire, however, have the right termi- 
nal higher than the left, indicating consistent use, 
possibly but not necessarily, by left-handed wearers 
(Kilbride-Jones 1980, nos. 14, 25). If the Calne 
brooch was in the hands of an Anglo-Saxon settler in 
Wiltshire (see below), it would have only been worn 


by a woman, or kept in her bag with other scrap and 
curios (White 1988, 2-3). 

The Calne brooch was a metal-detector find 
without known context. Assessments of its date and 
possible origin are therefore dependent on compar- 
isons of form and decoration with other brooches, 
most of which are similarly without known contexts, 
and in the present state of knowledge one can go no 
further than to point out pieces with comparable at- 
tributes and to review recent scholarly debate on the 
date and production areas of penannular brooches of 
this type (Fowler 1963; Kilbride-Jones 1980; 
Graham-Campbell 1991; Newman forthcoming). 
This brooch has a hoop thin in relation to its diame- 
ter and circular in section. The terminals are cube- 
like, that is not much broader than the hoop, and 
thick; the whole hoop is very crisply cast and worked 
with fine detail on the terminals, including three 
sharp vertical lines on the inner side of the ‘ear’ on 
the left terminal. The ribbing has 24—28 lines per 
centimetre and two broader, unribbed bands at 12 
and 3 o’clock; no defining line runs round the edge of 
the ribbing, as on several similar brooches (see 
below), but there is a lightly incised line in an equiva- 
lent position on the inside of the curve. The pin 
shank does not extend far beyond the hoop. This 
enamelled brooch shares these characteristics with 
Kilbride-Jones’ ‘Initial form’, the majority of which 
come from Britain, and the rest from Ireland 
(Kilbride-Jones 1980, 30-38). They are considered 
to be earlier than, and ancestral to his other groups; 
the largest of these, Group C, comprises enamelled 
brooches with thick hoops and expanded terminal 
areas, usually richly decorated. All Group C, with 
the exception of a lead casting, come from Ireland 
(Kilbride-Jones 1980, nos. 70—130; for the lead piece 
from Dinas Powys: Graham-Campbell 1991, 
224-25). This classification of Initial form brooches 
excludes enamelled examples, despite many features 
shared with enamelled brooches from Abingdon, 
Berkshire, and Knowth, County Meath, as well as an 
exceptional piece from Bath, because the author per- 
suaded himself that all enamelled examples must be 
Irish, disregarding his own comments on the paucity 
of Irish Iron Age enamel and its survival in Roman 
Britain. But the whole group of brooches with cubic 
terminals, with or without enamel inlay, is suffi- 
ciently distinctive in form to have been identified as a 
separate ‘Class 1’ in a recent reappraisal of previous 
classifications, one which sensibly loosens their over 
complex constraints (Graham-Campbell 1991, 
226). All the rest of the zoomorphic brooches fall 
into Graham-Campbell’s Class 2. 


NOTES 


It has been necessary to stress the features of the 
Class 1 brooches with which the Calne find belongs, 
because this does affect our view of it as either an 
Irish import, or as a native British product which 
need not, therefore, have travelled far. The corpus of 
Class 1 brooches has grown since the 1991 publica- 
tion, with the addition of five more from Britain, as 
well as the Calne brooch and another excavated near 
Pewsey (see below). There is a fine example from 
Great Linford, Buckinghamshire, with ribbed hoop, 
bobbin pin head and terminals of Longfaugh type 
but longer snouts (Buckinghamshire County 
Museum, unpublished; Kilbride-Jones 1980, no. 2); 
as well as a plain-hooped brooch with slightly 
expanded terminals from the Wye at Lower 
Bullingham, Hereford (Hereford Museum, no. 
8437) and an incomplete brooch from disturbed me- 
dieval layers in St Alban’s Abbey precinct; the termi- 
nal of this last is a longer version of those on a brooch 
from Limerick (unpublished, St Alban’s Museum 
Service; Kulbride-Jones 1980, no. 17). Another was 
apparently excavated in an Anglo-Saxon building 
from the 5th-century settlkement area at Mucking, 
Essex, although Dr Hamerow accepts White’s 
Roman dating for the class and suggests that it could 
have come from an adjacent Romano-British grave 
(Hamerow 1993, 61, fig. 112; White 1988; its termi- 
nals are similar to Kilbride-Jones 1980, no. 16). A 
magnificent enamelled example was found near 
Keelby, Lincolnshire, with deep, very slightly 
splayed terminals inlaid with enamel on both main 
field and snout on the best preserved terminal, the 
ornament related to some of Kilbride-Jones’ Irish C, 
group, but otherwise sharing the hoop form, ribbing, 
cuboid terminal and pin type of Class 1 brooches 
(Scunthorpe City Museum and Art Gallery). 
Including the Calne and another Wiltshire find 
(Pewsey, see below), this adds seven new British 
finds to the distribution map of these early brooches 
(Kilbride-Jones 1980, fig. 8). 

The fine grooves on the hoops of many of these 
brooches are interesting. They are often very regu- 
larly cut, they extend only around the front face of 
the hoop and are usually neatly edged with a groove 
running around the outer edge, occasionally the 
inner. Where I have been able to calculate them, and 
ignoring areas of deliberate wide spacing, the 
number of lines per centimetre ranges from 25-28 
(Bath and Calne brooches) through 20 (Keelby and 
Abingdon), to 9 (Great Linford and Porth Dafarch). 
The Porth Dafarch brooch is crudely ribbed and its 
terminals are shallow compared with these other 
brooches; despite its lack of enamel it appears closer 
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in form to the main Class 2, Irish zoomorphic series 
than the enamelled brooches, including the Calne 
piece, which belongs in this early Class 1 group. 

The British distribution of the new and unpub- 
lished pieces not only strengthens the idea that most 
Class 1 brooches were made in Britain, but that some 
enamelled forms were produced there also, not just 
the simple teardrop inlay of the Abingdon brooch 
(Kalbride-Jones 1980, no. 25), but more complex 
curvilinear designs including the Calne brooch. 
Given the survival of a Celtic proto-handpin deco- 
rated with enamelled peltas in a Gloucestershire coin 
hoard dating to before AD 347, this is not an unrea- 
sonable suggestion (Johns 1974). In a discussion of 
early medieval pin types Conor Newman argues that 
contemporary bronze forms could be either plain or 
enamelled, a similar conclusion (Newman forthcom- 
ing). A recently recorded lead terminal casting in a 
private collection in Britain, with fine reserved spirals 
for enamelling also suggests manufacture of enam- 
elled types, although its provenance is unknown, — 
that is in addition to a lead casting from Dinas 
Powys, South Glamorgan, which could be imported 
scrap from Ireland (Graham-Campbell 1991, 224-5, 
fig. 5; but see also Campbell 1991, 434-37). 

More directly relevant is the representational style 
of the terminal depiction of two birds and a fish on an 
elaborate penannular brooch excavated at Bath, 
which must place it in the Romano-British enam- 
elling tradition, as Graham-Campbell has argued, or 
in a later Christian revival, although Dr Henig con- 
siders it the work of a smith from the east of Ireland 
(Graham-Campbell 1991, 228; Newman 1989, 13; 
M. Henig in Cunliffe 1988, 23). It must surely have 
been made in Britain by and for people familiar with 
both Roman and Celtic ornamental styles. There is 
no enamelling in this figurative style from Ireland. 
The large, spindly ribbed hoop and cubic terminals 
place it among the Class 1 brooches; deliberately un- 
matched terminals inlaid with enamel, and an asym- 
metric design, show a further link with the Calne 
find, a brooch from Knowth and another Irish find 
also part of this class (Kilbride-Jones 1980, 44, nos. 
53 and 55). This last, ‘from Ireland’ has the same 
two designs on its terminals as the Wiltshire brooch 
and is therefore the best evidence for arguing that 
this too must have an Irish origin. Kilbride-Jones 
classified the two Irish brooches as Group B,, seeing 
the traits of the group as later developments from his 
Initial form. The form of the Calne brooch, however, 
appears typologically earlier than its close relative 
from Ireland, where the main series undoubtedly de- 
veloped and flourished. No one would disagree that 
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the zoomorphic penannular brooch type was origi- 
nally exported from Britain to Ireland; the problems 
are when, and at what stage of development. As so 
often in the past, the lack of archaeological context 
for the brooch from ‘near Calne’ deprives us of po- 
tentially valuable information, although the piece 
itself is of great interest. In my opinion it was proba- 
bly made in Britain, but in the absence of any work- 
shop evidence this remains speculation. 

Three more zoomorphic brooches are recorded 
from Wiltshire: one is a plain, more substantial 
zoomorphic penannular brooch from a woman’s 
grave in the Black Patch Anglo-Saxon cemetery near 
Pewsey (Sk. 102; Annable forthcoming). It has a 
short pin with simple pin-head, no additional tooling 
on the terminal and the snout is relatively broad and 
flat. Another with an iron pin and of very early type, 
possibly Romano-British, was found in a 5th-century 
Anglo-Saxon grave at West Overton (Eagles 1986, 
110, fig. 13). These cemetery finds were made not 
far from Calne. A plain zoomorphic brooch, with a 
large thin hoop but without any secondary lines on 
hoop or terminals, was excavated in an ‘ancient pit- 
dwelling? in Oldbury Camp hillfort in 1858 
(Cunnington 1887, 215-16; Kilbride-Jones 1980, 
no. 21). Although classed as an Initial form, the 
slightly splayed, shallow terminals suggest it is an in- 
termediate form between Graham-Campbell’s Class 
1 and 2, as suggested above for the Porth Dafarch 
brooch. The absence of tooling gives a soft, curiously 
unfinished appearance, as does the presence of what 
looks like a casting flaw on the right terminal, al- 
though the brooch was fitted with a pin. In 6th- 
century north-west Wiltshire, a frontier area lying 
beyond the earliest Anglo-Saxon settlements, there is 
the possibility that the fine Calne brooch was in the 
possession of either a Briton or an Anglo-Saxon 
settler. The latter would seem to be the more likely 
background to the find, given the number of Celtic 
artefacts which have been recovered from Anglo- 
Saxon pagan cemeteries and settlements; hanging 
bowls are the best known and most studied (Brenan 
1990 for a summary of the literature), but there are 
also several penannular brooches and dress pins 
(White 1988, 6—25, 106). 

Dating the Calne brooch will now be seen to be 
inevitably controversial, partly dependant on one’s 
overall views on early medieval metalwork, com- 
bined with the evidence of the few brooches recov- 
ered from good archaeological contexts, principally 
those from Clogher, Co. Tyrone and Gransha, Co. 
Down, which was succinctly analysed by. Graham- 
Campbell (1991). The enamelled brooch from the 


sacred spring at Bath, however, presents its own 
problems: it was originally published as dated by 
other finds from the same context to no later than 
AD 400 (Cunliffe 1988, 23), but only a small pro- 
portion of the spring contents was investigated and 
the context itself was not sealed until the collapse of 
the Roman building in the second millenium AD. In 
a subsequent publication the excavator places the 
brooch in a post-Roman phase (Cunliffe 1993, 288). 
There is further assistance from the evidence of 
reused and repaired Celtic brooches and pins in 
pagan Anglo-Saxon contexts, such as the cemetery at 
Lechlade, Gloucestershire (White 1988; Welch 
1989; Hamerow 1993, 61; Newman forthcoming; 
Boyle forthcoming, for Lechlade grave 123), indicat- 
ing their preservation in second-hand condition. The 
large Class 1 brooches, including the Calne example, 
probably date from the period AD450-550, before 
the production and use of Group D and C brooches 
at Clogher, Co. Tyrone in the later 6th and early 7th 
centuries (Graham-Campbell 1991, 226). 
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Some Medieval Finds from Wiltshire 


by NICK GRIFFITHS 


Recent finds of medieval date from Wiltshire include 
an unusual ?brooch and four items of heraldic metal- 
work, one perhaps a piece of livery equipment. The 
following descriptions are numbered to correspond 
with the illustrations in the accompanying figure. 


1. Annular ?brooch 

Approximately two-thirds of a copper alloy ring of 
hexagonal section from the Avon valley, near 
Netheravon. At four points there are projections 
from the ring, three with a single v-shaped notch, the 
fourth with a double notch. It seems likely that the 
latter should be placed on the object’s central axis, as 
indicated in the figure. These projections can be par- 
alleled on a pendant of probable 14th-century date,! 
although the present object does not match any 
pendant known to the author. 

The most likely identification would seem to be 
that of an annular brooch, and the figure recon- 
structs it accordingly. The precise arrangement of 
the pin must be conjectural; it could have swivelled 
through a pierced hole rather than as shown. The 
hexagonal cross-section is unusual among annular 
brooches; most have a circular section, although a 
number have flat, rectangular sections, often with the 
pin arrangement as shown in the figure. Flat-sec- 
tioned brooches also normally carry engraved deco- 
ration or inscriptions, for example, a_ silver-gilt 
annular brooch from Amesbury,” but in the present 
case the projections provide the only decoration. 


1. From London, unpublished and in private hands. 

2. P.R. Saunders, ‘An Inscribed Medieval Brooch from 
Amesbury’, WAM 77 (1982), p.146 and fig.1. 

3. N. Griffiths, Shield-Shaped Mounts, Finds Research Group 


2. Heraldic shield (Devizes Museum 1993.516) 

A damaged copper alloy shield with a projecting 
flange and one surviving rivet hole, found at Bishops 
Cannings. The heraldic design has been defaced by 
two incised lines, presumably later damage. The 
three lions almost certainly represent the Royal Arms 
of England, prior to 1340. Heraldically described as 
‘gules three leopards passant (gardant) or’, no trace 
of the red ground (gules) remains, while a tiny spot 
of gold (or) survives on the lowest lion. The quality is 
not such as would have been displayed by the king or 
his immediate family, and the object most probably 
decorated the equipment of a royal retainer or 
servant. 

Such mounts vary in size and shape,? although the 
majority conform to the typical late 13th—14th- 
century style seen here. As suggested in the illustra- 
tion, the flange would have continued round the top 
and there would have been two further rivet holes. 

These objects were probably used for a variety of 
decorative purposes: on leather belts, e.g. an effigy in 
the Temple Church, London;? on scabbards, e.g. the 
brass of Roger de Trumpington, at Trumpington, 
near Cambridge;? or on leather-bound wooden con- 
tainers, such as the pair of costrels, once part of the 
hunting equipment of a 14th-century French noble- 
man and now in the Landesmuseum at Kassel, 
Germany. 

It is interesting to note two similar, but larger 
mounts found in Wiltshire in recent years: one, from 
the Melksham area, measuring 65mm by 79mm, 


Datasheet 12a (Oxford, 1991), p.2 and fig.7. 

4. E. Richardson, The Monumental Effigies of the Temple Church 
(London, 1843), pl. 8. 

5. Archaeological fournal 127 (1970), pl. XXX, opp. p.224. 
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oA 


Medieval objects of copper alloy; actual size 


carries the arms of the de Bohuns, Earls of Essex and 
Hereford; while the other, from Winterbourne 
Bassett (65mm by 72mm) displays a fine lion 
rampant on a red enamelled ground, although only 
traces of colour remain. Without knowing the origi- 
nal finish of the lion, identification is uncertain; but if 
gold, the Fitzalan Earls of Arundel are one possibil- 
ity. If silver, then the de Mowbray family may be the 
original owners. 


3. Horse-harness pendant (Devizes Museum 
1992.310) 

A quatrefoil shaped horse-harness pendant of 
copper alloy, probably of 14th-century date, found in 
the Warminster area. The suspension loop has worn 
through at the top, and the edges are abraded, al- 
though enough survives to show that the pendant has 
the simpler quatre-foil shape without angular projec- 
tions between the lobes. The design shows a mitre, 
probably originally gilded or silvered, complete with 
its hanging ‘tails’, against a red enamel ground. 


6. J.W. Papworth, Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials 
(London, 1874), facsimile edition (1961). 


Details of the mitre are picked out in dark blue 
enamel. 

The mitre was the mark of authority of both 
bishops and the more important abbots, but when 
used in heraldry it represents the see or abbey itself 
rather than the holder of the office. Papworth® does 
not include a single mitre on a red ground, although 


‘three mitres on red’ is listed for Chester diocese and | 


Cathedral, and its medieval 
Werburgh’s Abbey. 

The absence of a record of the present design may 
be explained in one of two ways: either the single 


mitre may be an ‘abbreviated’ version of the Chester 


predecessor, St 


arms, which is not heraldically correct but the ‘ab- | 


breviation’ of arms to fit a smaller space has been 
noted elsewhere;’ or the mitre is being used merely 
to indicate the rider’s connection with an abbey or 
cathedral. In the latter case, other pendants may 
have depicted the arms or badge of the house con- 
cerned, its patron saint and so on. There is very little 
evidence for the combining of pendants with differ- 


7. N. Griffiths, op.cit. (note 3), p.2. 


NOTES 


ent designs on one harness, though it seems quite 
likely that it was done. 


4. Pendant (Devizes Museum 1992.311) 

A shield-shaped pendant of copper alloy, with 
damaged edges, a broken loop, and heavily corroded. 
However, X-raying has revealed most of the enam- 
elled design, as illustrated, although the colours 
remain unknown. Found near Warminster. 

The design is that of a bird, perhaps perched in a 
tree, traces of which can be seen above and below the 
bird. The bird’s beak and eye are clear, and there are 
two lines extending back from the head, perhaps in- 
dicating a crest. The legs are unclear, as is the tail, al- 
though this appears to be long and widens towards 
the right-hand edge of the pendant. The combina- 
tion of a long tail and the two lines which may be the 
plumed crest, suggest that the bird may be intended 
to be a peacock. 

Birds (and butterflies) appear frequently on 14th- 
century pendants, perhaps indicative of the increased 
interest in nature seen in art of the period, as, for 
example, in the Luttrell Psalter. Some may represent 
the badges adopted by noble families, as distinct from 
their coats of arms. Only a small number are known 
with certainty, for example, the golden butterfly of 
the Audleys and the white Talbot of the Lovells, and 
there must have been many of which no record sur- 
vives. Finally, the peacock has connotations of pride 
and splendour, and might make a suitable harness or- 
nament for someone keen to display his wealth, 


5. Strap-end 

Most of a copper alloy strap-end of composite type, 
found near number 1; two thin plates are separated 
by, and soldered to, a cast frame, forming a shallow 
box into which the leather strap would be slotted and 
then held by rivets. This type of strap-end was com- 
mented on as long ago as 1933,° although its func- 
tion was misunderstood and an example was 
described as a ‘two pronged fork in case’. More re- 
_ cently, examples from archaeological excavations in 
| London have been published in detail.? 

_The present example is one of a small group of 
, variants of the basic design, in which the upper part 
_ of the front plate is cut into shapes which would then 
| appear against the strap, producing the contrast of 
| bright metal against a dark, or coloured, leather.!° In 
| this instance, two edges and a central strip are left, 


8. Antiquaries Fournal 13 (1933), p.469; 15 (1935), p.204. 

| 9. G. Egan and F. Pritchard, Dress Accessories c.1150-c. 1450 
(London, 1991), p.140ff. 

| 10. Ibid., pp. 148-9. 
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separated by two ‘stems’ each with a stylised ?acorn 
at the top. The bases of the stems are chiselled down 
to give the appearance that they rise from beneath 
the front plate. 

The missing upper portion may well have been a 
simple horizontal frame, as indicated in the illustra- 
tion; certainly the back plate is complete and the 
rivets which would normally be placed near the top 
are here fitted at the top of the main plate. In addi- 
tion, a rivet has been fitted on the lower edge of the 
strap-end; it may be a repair, perhaps because the 
frame and plates were springing apart due to failure of 
the solder. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the object is 
the roughly incised pattern of lines on the front plate, 
below the openwork area. It represents a shield with 
the arms of the Despencer family, Earls of 
Winchester from 1265. Although the identification of 
arms lacking colour can be fraught with difficulty, in 
some cases the designs are so distinctive that their as- 
signment to a particular family is virtually certain. 
The Despencer arms are a case in point: the combi- 
nation here of a ‘lattice’ in the top left- and lower 
right-hand quarters, with corresponding plain quar- 
ters, with a diagonal stripe overall,!! is unlikely to 
represent any other family’s arms. The Despencers 
had interests in the Netheravon area (from which the 
object came) from c.1312; an estate passed to John, 
Lord Ferrers, at that date but as he was a minor, the 
lands were in the keeping of Hugh Despencer the 
Elder. After the death of Hugh the Elder and his son, 
Hugh the Younger, in 1326, the interests passed to 
Hugh Despencer III, along with another Netheravon 
estate transferred to the family by Alice de Lacy on 
her marriage to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster in 1325. 
These interests ceased on Hugh’s death in 1349.!2 

The two London examples were from deposits 
dated to c.1350-1400 and c.1400—1450 respectively; 
other examples are undated. It is tempting to see the 
present strap-end as a piece of home-made livery 
equipment, perhaps made by a tenant or worker on 
the Despencer estates, presumably between c.1312 
and 1350. 
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11. The Despencer arms are heraldically blazoned: ‘quarterly 
argent and gules fretty or, over all a bend sable’ (quarterly silver 
and red, a gold ‘lattice’, over all a black bend). 

12. V.C.H. Wiltshire, Vol. 11, pp.168 and 172. 
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The Tombs of the Two Bishops who Built the Tower and 
Spire of Salisbury Cathedral 


by TIM TATTON-BROWN 


On either side of the presbytery in Salisbury 
Cathedral there are two tombs flanking the area 
above the presbytery step just to the west of the 
original high altar; they are in the ‘decorated’ style 
of the early 14th century. Despite much confusion 
on the part of post-medieval antiquaries and others, 
there is no doubt at all that they are the tombs of 
Simon of Ghent (Bishop, 1297-1315), on the 
south, and Roger Martival (Bishop, 1315-1330), 
on the north.' There are no surviving original 
inscriptions on the tombs, and the brasses from on 
top, where any inscriptions would have been, have 
long ago been robbed. John Leland was the first 
person to state that Ghent and Martival were 
buried im presbyterio ex parte australi and boreali 
respectively.* In the mid 16th century he would cer- 
tainly have been correctly informed, even if no brass 
inscriptions survived. 

As is well-known, there is no surviving documen- 
tary evidence for the building of the tower and spire 
at Salisbury Cathedral.? It is, however, now generally 
accepted that architectural and other features 
suggest a building date somewhere between the very 
end of the 13th century and c.1330 and, on these 
grounds, it is fairly safe to suppose that only Bishops 
Ghent and Martival: could have presided over the 
building of this quite extraordinary structure. The 
history of the period and the careers of these two men 
provide more evidence. It is, however, the tombs 
themselves, which have never been studied in detail 
before, that also suggest to the present writer a con- 
nection with the form and style of the tower and 
spire. Perhaps the tombs symbolically mirror the 


1. The muddle was finally sorted out by Sir William St John Hope 
in a brief paper he read to the Society of Antiquaries of London 
on 6 April 1916, Proceedings Soc. Ant. 2nd series, 28 (1915-6), 
pp.184—8. Despite this, there were still some who wanted to 
stick to ‘the old tradition’ that they were the tombs of Bishops 
Robert Bingham (1229-1246) and William of York 
(1246-1256). 
. John Leland, Itinerary, ed. L. Toulmin Smith (London, 1907), 
I, p.264. 
3. See the present writer’s ‘Building the Tower and Spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral’, Antiquity 65 (1991), pp.74-96. 

4. K. Edwards, in V.C.H. Wiltshire, Vol. 3 (1956), p.167. 

5. A.B. Emden, Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to 
AD 1500, Vol. 2 (Oxford, 1958), pp.759-60 (Ghent) and 


i) 


great structure above? Were they therefore able to 
remind the Chapter of Salisbury, when entering the 
choir and presbytery for services, that it was these 
two men who finished the cathedral and attempted, 
by new statutes, to put the whole building and its 
opus Dei on a firm footing? 

Simon of Ghent was apparently a Londoner by 


upbringing, though his ancestors had presumably | 


come from Ghent in the Low Countries. Roger 
Martival, in contrast, was a native of Noseley in 
Leicestershire. It is known that both he and Simon of 
Ghent were very eminent theologians; Kathleen 


Edwards calls them ‘Salisbury’s most distinguished | 


scholar-bishops,’* and from 1284 to 1297 Simon of 
Ghent was Archdeacon of Oxford. In 1291 he was 
also elected Chancellor of Oxford. Two years later 
Martival succeeded him as Chancellor at the univer- 
sity, so there is little doubt that both men knew each 
other at quite an early date in Oxford, at the very 


time that a new collegiate system was emerging. | 


Martival later gave Merton College library a collec- 


tion of his manuscripts.° It is also at this time that the | 


University Church of St Mary the Virgin was acquir- 
ing its new stone tower and spire; the latter can be 
seen as very much a ‘prototype’ of the Salisbury 
spire.© Earlier in the century, Salisbury had acquired 
its own University College as a breakaway from 
Oxford,’ and there must have still been close con- 
nections with Oxford in the later 13th century. 
Simon of Ghent was consecrated Bishop of 
Salisbury on 20 October 1297 at exactly the time 
when the Deans of Salisbury, followed by many of 
the Chapter dignitaries, ceased to be resident in 


1232-3 (Mortival), Most scholars now prefer the name | | 
Martival to Mortival. See also K. Edwards’ general introduc- | - 


tion to The Registers of Roger Martival, Vol. TV, ed. D.M. Owen 
(Oxford, 1975), pp.vii-ix; and the general introduction to 


Registrum Simonis de Gandavo, trans. and ed. C.T. Flower and | 


M.C.B. Dawes, Vol I (Oxford, 1934). 


6. There is no documentary evidence for the date of the tower and | 


spire at St Mary the Virgin, Oxford. 
7. J.M.J. Fletcher, ‘De Vaux College, Salisbury. Founded by 


Bishop Giles of Bridport’, WAM 46 (1934), pp. 637-51. See | 


also K. Edwards, “The Activities of Some Fellows of De Vaux 


College, Salisbury at Oxford and Elsewhere’, Oxoniensia 19 | 


(1951), pp.61-91. 
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Figure 2. The tomb of Roger Martival from the south 
(Photograph by Salisbury Cathedral Works Department) 


Figure 1. The tomb of Simon of Ghent from the south-west 
(Photograph by Salisbury Cathedral Works Department) 
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England. All the Deans from 1297 to 1379 were 
non-resident foreigners, mostly Italian and French 
cardinals provided by the Pope. Many of the 
appointments to the Treasurership and Precentor- 
ship went the same way, and it was only the 
Chancellors who were mostly resident Englishmen.® 
Simon of Ghent and the other resident canons 
protested strongly to Boniface VIII, saying that ‘the 
dignitaries were intended to be like living corner- 
stones or pillars of the cathedral, and that their 
neglect of residence might cause the whole fabric to 
crash in ruins.’? This is a most interesting simile, 
though clearly not one that can be directly related to 
the tower and spire. 

Despite much hard work to stop the Papal provi- 
sions, Simon of Ghent was unsuccessful, and soon 
had to come to terms with the new situation. It was 
as a result of this, no doubt, that he started to work 
out how he could revise the statutes, and make new 
provisions for the better ordering of worship in the 
cathedral. He died on 2 April 1315, and it was his 
successor who was to carry this work to completion. 

Roger Martival was successively Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon (1286-1295) and Leicester (1295- 
1310) as well as being Chancellor of Oxford 
(1293-1295), and in 1297, the year of Simon’s ap- 
pointment as Bishop, he was given the Salisbury 
prebend of Netheravon.!° In 1310 he became Dean 
of Lincoln, and it is interesting to note that at this 
time the huge cathedral of Lincoln was being fin- 
ished off with its three equally huge towers and 
timber and lead spires. The upper stage of the central 
tower was completed in about 1311, the master 
mason, Richard of Stow, having started work on it in 
1307.1 The spire, which rose to about 525 feet 
above the ground, must have been built soon after 
this, during Dean Roger’s time. 

In 1315, Roger came to Salisbury as Bishop to 
carry on his predecessor’s work, being consecrated 
on 28 September. By 1319 the statutes were com- 
plete, though several years would be needed for their 
proper implementation. The need was specified for a 
proper record of all Chapter business in the future, 
kept by a sworn notary appointed by Chapter, since 


8. John Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1300-1541, Vol. II 
(Salisbury Diocese), ed. J.M. Horn (London, 1962). 

9. Edwards, op.cit. (note 4), p.170. 

10. Emden, op.cit. (note 5), p.1232. 

11. J. Harvey, English Medieval Architects (revised edn., London, 
1984), p.286. 

12. Quoted by Edwards, op.cit. (note 4), p.173. 

13. Ibid., Loc. cit. 


‘when there are no written minutes, people make ! 
contradictory assertions about matters discussed in } 
their presence.”'* Ten years later, just before | 
Martival’s death, a book of Chapter Acts was started 
(in 1329), and Act Books have been kept, with only a | 
few gaps, ever since.!? When Bishop Roger died in| 
mid March 1330, the end of an era was reached, for. 
his successor, Robert Wyville (1330-1375),!4 was a. 
very different man, with no known interest in the | 
good of his cathedral or Chapter. Bishops of. 
Salisbury now became royal nominee civil servants, | 
and it was left to the Chapter to concern itself with 
the erection of a large stone wall and ditch around 
the close, with strong gates, to protect them from the | 
people of the town. | 
Let us now return to the tombs of Simon of Ghent | 
and Roger Martival in the cathedral. Both are very 
different from the earlier 13th-century tombs of men| 
like Giles of Bridport (1262) and Robert Bingham) 
(1246). No longer is there a large roof-like canopy 
and effigy, nor is much Purbeck marble used. 
Instead, there are low tomb chests, each with a 
simple Purbeck marble chamfered plinth and an) 
equally simple flat marble slab on which only the) 
indent for a brass remains. Ghent’s indent is just the’ 
outline of a half-length figure of a bishop, probably, 
holding an inscription over his chest. For Martival,, 
however, the indent is more elaborate. It is well de-| 
scribed by St John Hope as a half-length figure of a) 
bishop ‘with his crosier full-size set upon or within a 
foliated cross. The cross has a square set lozenge-| 
wise on either side of the upper half of the upper leaf 
and two other like squares below the side leaves. The) 
bishop seems to have held before him a tablet o 
some sort’. !> | 
Simon of Ghent’s tomb sits on the plinth between| 
two columns in the southern arcade. It is sur-| 
mounted lengthways by a very wide ogee arch which. 
springs from two buttress-like shafts. On all the inner) 
jambs of these is a row of ball-flowers set in a hollow! 
chamfer. This is the only place in the whole cathedral) 
where ball-flower was used, apart from the tower and) 
spire. On the lower edge of the large arch is a delight-} 
ful fleuron trail which flows from two head stops at; 


14. Wyville was buried under a huge Purbeck marble slab with a 
magnificent brass on it (moved to the Morning Chapel in 1684 
when the presbytery was repaved) in the middle of the pres-} 
bytery between his two predecessors. See Leland, op.cit. (note) 
2), p.264. 

15. Hope, op.cit. (note 1), p.188. For a drawing of these indents see 
figs. 36 and 37 in The Earliest English Brass, Patronage, Style and 
Workshop 1270-1350, ed. J. Coales (London, 1987), p.49. 


NOTES 


the bottom.!® The arch itself has large crockets, and 
is surmounted by very large finials on either side. 
There is a slim canopy over the whole structure. 
Filling virtually all of the space below the arch is a 
fine original iron grille made up of square panels, 
each of which contains diagonally set quatrefoils.!7 
This decorative grille also acts as a screen, and there 
may have been more iron-screening around the High 
Altar further to the east. A similar, but more roughly 
made, iron grille is found filling Martival’s tomb to 
the north, and the iron cusping reflects the much 
larger iron cusps in the great tower above (where the 
ironwork binds together the top of the old lantern 
and the base of the new tower).!® 

Roger Martival’s tomb,!° though similar in overall 
design to Ghent’s, is a much more elaborate affair. 
The ogee arch above the tomb-chest is not so wide 
because it springs from much thinner piers which 
have further pairs of openings to the right and lett 
(covered by small gables with ‘decorated’ tracery 
infill). There is also a series of four miniature flying 
buttresses to support these. Beneath the ogee arch is 
some fine openwork cusping and sub-cusping, and 
behind this the iron grille. Reclining on the arch is 
what Sir Nikolaus Pevsner calls ‘a clan of charming 
little figures,’2° and on top on either side are very 


16. Roy Spring has kindly pointed out to me that there is a similar 
fleuron trail between the ball-flowers at the very base of the new 
tower, Just above the blind arcading of the outside faces of the 
mid 13th-century tower. 

17. The main horizontal and vertical bars have pegged half-laps 
where they cross, while the verticals tenon into a large horizon- 
tal bar at the base. The cusps are slotted into the sides of the 
long bars. 

18. Tatton-Brown, op.cit. (note 3), p.78, fig.2. 

19. Roger Martival’s tomb was opened on 7 December 1900 — see 
brief description in A.R. Malden, “The Burial Places of the 
Bishops of Salisbury’ WAM 38 (1911-12), pp.343—4. Also in 
Hope, op.cit. (note 1), pp.188—99, there is a note by the Revd 
E.E. Dorling on the opening. A chalice, wooden crozier, traces 
of vestments and a metal buckle were seen as well as the bones 
in the thin lead coffin (with a wooden inner coffin), which lay 
on the 13th-century stone bench between the presbytery piers. 
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large finials. Surmounting the whole, and sitting on 
the narrow canopy, is an elaborate buttressed struc- 
ture which has nearly been compressed into two di- 
mensions and looks a bit like a medieval drawing.?! 
To the present writer this suggests a miniature repre- 
sentation of the many buttresses and flying buttresses 
that were needed to support the great tower above. 
The tomb is almost exactly contemporary with the 
fabulous tomb made for Edward II in Gloucester 
Abbey, and in a similar way the very intricate canopy 
of that tomb reflects the marvellously remodelled 
presbytery around it. 

Does this suggest, therefore, that it was Simon of 
Ghent who had the idea of building the tower and 
spire, and put the work in hand? His friend and suc- 
cessor, Roger Martival, would have completed the 
work and added much extra buttressing. The current 
detailed survey of the spire suggests that settlement 
was taking place as it was being built, and this no 
doubt continued for a time after the work was com- 
plete.?* Luckily equilibrium was reached, and thanks 
to this and the buttressing and many ties, the spire 
and tower survive intact to this day - a monument to 
the vision and faith of two of Salisbury’s greatest 
bishops. 


There was apparently a second large Purbeck marble slab over 
the coffin, but beneath the visible slab containing the indent. 
Access to the tomb was gained by taking out stones from the 
south side of the tomb chest. Looking at the tomb chest today, 
it seems that at a subsequent date (but certainly before 1900) 
the great indent slab was raised a few inches and crudely cham- 
fered blocks were inserted on either side to support it at this 
higher level. There are also signs that the iron grille was raised a 
little to accommodate this. 

20. N. Pevsner and P. Metcalf, The Cathedrals of England: Southern 
England (Harmondsworth, 1985), p.280. 

21. See, for example, Villard de Honnecourt’s elevation drawing of 
the tower of Laon cathedral. 

22. Dr Richard Morris’ study of the many buttresses and flying but- 
tresses (and the mouldings on them) that support the tower 
confirms this: lecture, as yet unpublished, given to the British 
Archaeological Association’s summer meeting, Salisbury 1991. 


Gun-flint Industries in the Salisbury Region 


by MARTIN J.F. FOWLER and HILARY J. NEEDHAM 


INTRODUCTION 


For nearly 200 years before the development of the 
percussion lock in the 1840s, the flintlock was the 
standard firing mechanism for firearms. A key 
component of this mechanism was the gun-flint, held 


in a spring-loaded cock. When the trigger of the 
weapon was pulled, the flint was forcibly struck 
against a steel plate which generated a shower of 
sparks that ignited a gunpowder charge and dis- 
charged the weapon. 
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In Britain, two main methods of gun-flint manu- 
facture have been identified.! In the ‘wedge 
technique’, a semicircular flint flake blank was struck 
from a core prepared on a flake. Suitable blanks were 
then trimmed into wedge-shaped gun-flints. This 
technique was in widespread use until the late 1700s, 
when a more efficient process, the ‘platform tech- 
nique’, took over as the primary method of manufac- 
ture. In this technique, a series of parallel-sided 
blades was struck from a fluted core and then 
knapped into straight-edged gun-flints. 

Gun-flint industries have been identified in three 
main areas of Britain: in Suffolk and Norfolk near 
Brandon, in Kent on the Thames foreshore and 
the South Downs, and on the Hampshire/Wiltshire 
border near Salisbury.2 The industry at Brandon as 
it existed until quite recently is the best documented 
of these sites.* This note sets out to review briefly 
the archaeological and historical evidence for gun- 
flint manufacture in Wiltshire, and aims to comple- 
ment an earlier study of Hampshire gun-flint 
industries.* 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


In 1917, Heywood Sumner? reported large quanti- 
ties of worked flint artefacts on lynchets located im- 
mediately to the north of the Witherington Ring 
enclosure (location 1 on Figure 1). The material was 
without patina, wedge-shaped and with a boldly- 
flaked hollow at the side. Further material was dis- 
covered by Sumner during the excavation of a 
Roman villa at East Grimstead (location 2), while 
H.P. Blackmore® discovered similarly worked arte- 
facts at a site on Laverstock Down (location 3). 
Other findings of the material were reported by 
H.G.O. Kendall’ at Dean Hill (location 4) and the 
low-lying meadows at Petersfinger (location 5). 
Since such artefacts were discovered during the exca- 


1. S. de Lotbiniere, ‘Gunflint Recognition’, Int. 7. Nautical 
Archaeol. and Underwater Exploration 13 (1984), pp. 206-209. 

. S. de Lotbiniere, “The Story of the English Gun-flint: Some 
Theories and Queries’, 7. Arms and Armour Soc. 9 (1977), pp. 
18-53; ‘Gunflint Enquiry’ Kent Arch. Rev. 59 (1980), pp. 
198-201; J. McNabb and N. Ashton, ‘Clactonian Gunflints?’, 
Lithics 11 (1990), pp. 44-47. 

3. S.B.J. Skertchly, On the Manufacture of Gun-flints (London: 
Memoirs of the Geological: Survey of England and Wales, 
1879); F.H.S. Knowles and A.S. Barnes, ‘Manufacture of 
Gun-flints’, Antiquity 11 (1937), pp. 201-207; R. Torrence, 
Production and Exchange of Stone Tools: Prehistoric Obsidian in the 
Aegean (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 66-79. 

4. M.J.F. Fowler, ‘Hampshire Gun-flint Industries’, Hants Field 
Club Archaeol. Soc. Section Newsletters NS 12 (1989), pp. 24-26. 

5. H. Sumner, The Ancient Earthworks of the New Forest (London, 
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vation of the inner ditch of the Figsbury Rings hill- 
fort® (location 6), Kendall proposed that the material 
represented tools of Iron Age origin. It was only with 
the discovery of a single finished gun-flint with simi- 
larly worked material at a site at Knighton Wood, 
Broadchalke (location 7, SU 064234), that an alter- | 
native interpretation was proposed by R.C.C. Clay? | 
that the flint artefacts represented gun-flint debris. | 
The material is now known to represent the charac- 
teristic debris resulting from industries employing 
the ‘wedge technique’. !° | 


flint mines at Easton Down, Winterslow (location 


a ‘wedge industry’ just below the turf of an unfin- | 
ished flint mine shaft.!! The site covered about four | 


Winterslow!? (location 9), some 1.5km to the east 


—— < = 


In 1931, during the excavation of the Neolithic | 


8), ‘Marcus’ Stone discovered debris resulting from | 


square yards and was packed with waste flint flakes 
and cores. However, no finished gun-flints were 
found. In the following year, Stone reported the 
finding of similar debris during the excavation 
of a linear earthwork on Roche Court Down, 


of the Easton Down site. 

In 1962, a hoard of 992 completed wedge-type 
gun-flints was discovered during building work at 26 
Butcher Row, Salisbury (location 10).!3 In 1989, a | 
cache of approximately 50 wedge-type gun-flints was 
found in the city immediately below the railway 
bridge at SU 143307 when part of the river Avon was 
drained.'!+ The flints were of poor quality and in- 
cluded a single platform-type gun-flint. However, no 
gun-flint debris was found at the site. In the same 
year, a small quantity of miscellaneous gun-flint 
debris, including a single blade, was discovered some 
300m to the south of the previous site at approxi- | 
mately SU 143304. 

In 1984, as part of a field walking survey 
associated with the Stonehenge Environs Project, 
a surface-scatter of 21 gun-flint cores with a few 


| 


| 


1917), pp. 85-86. 
. Cited in Sumner (1917), p. 86. 
7. H.G.O. Kendall, ‘Some Flint Tools of the Iron Age: A Singular 
Series’, Ant. F. 5 (1925), pp. 158-163. ; 
8. M.E. Cunnington, ‘Figsbury Rings, An Account of Excavations 
in 1924’, WAM 43 (1925), pp. 48-58. 
9. R.C.C. Clay, ‘A gun-flint Factory Site in South Wilts’, Anz. F.5 
(1925), pp. 423-426. } 
10. de Lotbiniere (1977), p. 43. 
11. J.F.S. Stone, ‘Easton Down, Winterslow, S. Wilts, Flint Mine 
Excavation, 1930’, WAM 44 (1931), pp. 350-365. 
12. J.F.S. Stone, ‘Saxon Interments on Roche Court Down, 
Winterslow’ WAM 45 (1932), pp. 568-582. 
13. de Lotbiniere (1977), p. 43. 
14. We are indebted to Mr Phil Harding for providing details of this 
and the remaining gun-flint finds described below. 
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Andover 


Figure 1. Gun-flint locations in the vicinity of Salisbury 
Key to locations. Wiltshire: 1, Witherington Ring; 2, East Grimstead; 3, Laverstock Down; 4, Dean Hill; 5, Petersfinger; 6, 
Figsbury Rings; 7, Knighton Wood, Broadchalke; 8, Easton Down; 9, Roche Court Down; 10, Salisbury; 11, Rox Hill; 12, 
Rox Hill Clump; 13, Fourmile Hill; 14, Steeple Langford; 15, King Manor, Clarendon. Hampshire: 16, Martins Clump; 17, 
Juniper Down; 18, Dunbridge gravel pits; 19, Rockbourne Down; 20, Rockstead 


flakes from an industry using the ‘wedge technique’, 
was discovered at Rox Hill (location 11, SU 
138381). A single wedge-type core was found in 
a field system to the north-west of Rox Hill Clump 
(location 12, SU 117387) and limited quantities 
of wedge debris occurred at Fourmile Hill (location 
13, SU 148348). This latter site represents the first 
material from the Woodford Valley area. However, 
without additional finds, it is uncertain whether it 
represents little more than a localised find. 


15. J. Britton (Ed.), The Natural History of Wiltshire by John Aubrey 
(Wiltshire Topographical Society, London, 1847), p. 43. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


The earliest published reference to gun-flint manu- 
facture in Wiltshire is a note by John Aubrey in his 
Natural History of Wiltshire, compiled between 1656 
and 1691; it states: ‘Excellent fire-flints are digged 
up at Dun’s Pit in Grovely, and fitted for gunnes by 
Mr. Th. Sadler of Steeple Langford’!> (location 14). 

In the following century, a Salisbury gun-flint 
maker named John Newman took on as apprentices 
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Moses Hanby in 1744 and William Noyes in 1752.1° 
From a study of the papers of the Board of Ordnance, 
de Lotbiniere!” identified a John Newman as one of 
two principal suppliers of gun-flints to the Board 
during the Seven Years War (1756-1763). Whilst it is 
not certain that this John Newman was from 
Salisbury, the Salisbury flintmaker was certainly alive 
during this period. He died in 1766 a relatively 
wealthy man who had shortly before his death pur- 
chased two houses and left the sum of fifty pounds to 
his married daughter in his will.18 

In the same year that John Newman died, a James 
Grist (gunsmith, flying spring curtain maker and 
bell-hanger of the Cross-Guns in the High Street, 
Salisbury), advertised in the Salisbury Fournal that he 
had gun-flints for sale.!9 Twenty-eight years later, 
Hugh Jerboult, a watch and clock maker of Silver 
Street (formerly of the High Street, Salisbury), an- 
nounced that he was about to sell all his stock in 
trade, including about 700,000 gun-flints of various 
sorts, before settling in London.?° 

In 1864 a note in the Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Salisbury Museum?! describes how ‘a great number 
of gun-flints were made in the neighbourhood [of 
Salisbury] principally for army contracts’. Six years 
later, a description was published of a gun-flint indus- 
try that existed at King Manor, Clarendon (location 
15).?? At this site, flint knappers obtained flints from 
a chalk pit by the side of a road, carried them to the 
opposite bank (which was on the sunny side of the 
road), and flaked and finished gun-flints on the spot. 

Finally, reference should be made to a recently 
published photograph of a gun-flint knapper pur- 
portedly at work near Salisbury.2? The photograph 
was originally one of a set of three that appeared in an 
article in The Illustrated Archaeologist** describing the 
manufacture of gun-flints at Brandon at the end of 
the 19th century. The text does not directly refer to 
the photographs, although they would appear to be 
of a gun-flint knapper from Brandon rather than 
Salisbury. 


16. C. Dale, Wiltshire Apprentices and Their Masters 1710-1760, 
(Wilts Arch. Nat. Hist. Soc., 1961), pp. 68 and 111. 

17. de Lotbiniere (1977), p. 43. 

18. WRO: The will of John Newman, flintmaker of Sarum 1766. 
Ref. Newton John. Sub Dean Sarum, 1766, no. 33. 

19. Advertisement in the Salisbury fournal of 22 December 1766 re- 
produced in M. Snell, Clocks and Clockmakers of Salisbury 
(Hobnob Press, Salisbury, 1986), p. 28. 

20. Advertisement in the Salisbury Journal of 9 June 1794 repro- 
duced in Snell (1986), p. 34. 

21. Anon., Descriptive Catalogue of the Salisbury Museum (Illustrated 
edition) (Salisbury, 1864), p. 25. 

22. J. Wyatt, ‘Manufacture of Gun-flints’ in E.T. Stevens, Flint 
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DISCUSSION 


A consideration of both archaeological and historical | 
evidence for gun-flint manufacture in Wiltshire, 
places the environs of Salisbury as an important 
centre for gun-flint manufacture in Britain (Figure 
1). The primary mode of manufacture appears to | 
have been by the ‘wedge technique’, the use of which 
is consistent with the poor quality of the raw material 
being used and with the historical evidence that gun- | 
flints were being manufactured and sold in the late | 
1600s and 1700s since the alternative ‘platform tech- | 
nique’ was not introduced into the country from 
France until c.1785.2° With the adoption of this 
technique, the principal sites of gun-flint manufac- | 
ture moved to areas such as Kent and Brandon 
where the high quality raw material necessary for this 
process was readily available. However, gun-flint 
manufacture in the environs of Salisbury probably 
continued on an ad hoc basis into the next century to 
satisfy local demands for the product.?° 

It is not surprising that most of the gun-flints man- 
ufactured in Wiltshire were for military purposes. | 
The business was clearly lucrative as can be testified | 
by the will of John Newman. Whilst it is not known | 
whether he or his apprentices had workshops in | 
Salisbury, it can be assumed that they would have | 
employed the ‘wedge technique’ as they were | 
working before the introduction of the ‘platform 
technique’. 

As less than 5 per cent of the raw material used in 
the wedge industries ended up as finished gun- 
flints,2” a consideration of the economics of trans- 
porting raw material to workshops in the city | 
suggests that craftsmen probably produced gun- 
flints (or at the minimum flake-blanks) at the site of | 
the raw material. The discovery of only limited 
amounts of gun-flint debris within the city appears to | 
support this hypothesis. 

It is clear that further work is required to improve | 
our understanding of this neglected aspect of | 
Wiltshire’s industrial past. The ability to combine | 

Chips, a Guide to Pre-historic Archaeology as Illustrated by the | 


Collection in the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury (Salisbury, 1870), | 
pp. 578-590. 


23. D. Burnett, A Wiltshire Camera 1835-1914 (Salisbury, 1975): 
photograph number 78. 

24. E. Lovett, ‘A Very Ancient 
Archaeologist, 1 (1893), pp. 1-10. 

25. de Lotbiniere (1980), p. 198. 

26. M.J.F. Fowler, ‘A Gun-flint Industry at Martins Clump, Over 
Wallop, Hampshire’, Proc. Hants Field Club Archaeol. Soc. 48 
(1992), pp. 134-142. 

27. Fowler (1992), p. 137. 
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NOTES 


both archaeological and historical evidence does, 
however, present an opportunity to refine our under- 
standing. Avenues for possible study include the 
identification of the sites of the industries described 
in the literature at Steeple Langford and King 
Manor, Clarendon, and the analysis of any gun-flint 
debris present at the sites. Further research into John 
Newman and his apprentices might add to our un- 
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derstanding of someone who appears to be a key 
figure in the manufacture of gun-flints in both 
Wiltshire and Britain in the mid 1700s. 


Acknowledgements. The authors thank Michael Snell for drawing 
their attention to the will of John Newman, and Phil Harding for 
providing details of recent discoveries of gun-flint debris near 
Salisbury and for commenting on an early version of the manuscript. 


The First Westbury Pliosaur, Pliosaurus brachyspondylus, from the 
Kimmeridge Clay of Westbury, Wiltshire 


by M.A. Taylor, D.B. Hill and A.R.I. Cruickshank 


Wiltshire has long been known for fossil reptiles in its 
quarries (e.g. Delair 1974, 1982). Most remarkable 
of all — at least untilthe 1994 find — must be the first 
Westbury Pliosaur, the head and other bones of the 
giant marine reptile Phosaurus brachyspondylus, on 
account of its great size, scientific importance and — 
for Wiltshire finds — its exceptionally careful excava- 
tion. This report outlines its discovery in 1980 in the 
Kimmeridge Clay of the Blue Circle Industries 
quarry at Westbury, and its excavation, preparation 
and study. We here summarise our main conclusions 
for record in the county literature, and update the 
provisional conclusions used for the excellent illus- 
trated booklet which forms the only previous non- 
specialist account (Swansborough 1989). Full details 
and references can be found in the primary academic 
publications (Taylor and Cruickshank 1993; Taylor, 
Norman and Cruickshank 1993). The specimen is 
housed in Bristol City Museum and Art Gallery, 
Queens Road, Bristol BS8 1RL, under registration 
number BRSMG Cc332. 

The 1980 specimen should not be confused with 
the second pliosaur discovered much more recently, 
in May 1994, by Mr Simon Carpenter, an amateur 
palaeontologist, in the Kimmeridge Clay of a new 
claypit at the Westbury site. This is currently (July 
1994) still being excavated by Bristol City Museums 
and Art Gallery and Bristol University staff, with the 
co-operation of Blue Circle Industries. The speci- 


| men’s identification and degree of completeness are 
| still uncertain pending completion of excavation and 


preparation, but it includes a skull a little larger than 
that of the 1980 find, as well as some of the postcra- 


DISCOVERY AND ASSESSMENT 


The specimen now under discussion was first discov- 
ered by a team of Danish and German geologists, 
under the leadership of the late Professor Tove 
Birkelund, studying the stratification of the 
Kimmeridge Clay exposed in the claypit operated by 
the Blue Circle Cement Company (now Blue Circle 
Industries) near Westbury (the findspot, now quar- 
ried away, was at National Grid Reference ST 
88175267). In their report on the quarry (Birkelund 
et al. 1983), the geologists fixed the specimen’s 
source horizon within the Aulacostephanus eudoxus 
Zone of the Lower Kimmeridge Clay, giving an age 
of about 155 to 150 million years, within the later 
part of the Jurassic Period, when what is now 
Wiltshire was submerged by a warm subtropical sea. 
The silt on the bottom of the sea accumulated to 
form what is now the Kimmeridge Clay. 

The fact that the head was almost the only portion 
preserved led Swansborough (1989), on the recom- 
mendation of M.A. Taylor, to suggest that the 
Westbury Pliosaur comprised the remains of a head 
(including the lower jaw) and partial neck that had 
broken off the drifting carcass of a dead pliosaur or 
perhaps been dropped by scavengers feeding on the 
body. However, fuller study later showed that the 
specimen included a few bones from the body and 
limbs, and must represent a much more complete 
skeleton that was not fully collected, most probably 
because the excavating machinery destroyed most of 
the specimen up to the neck, leaving just the head 
and a few other bones, before the skeleton was dis- 
covered. 
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This destruction should not be taken as a reflec- 
tion on the quarry operators. It is inevitable in 
modern mechanized quarries which rely on auto- 
matic excavation and processing of clay to operate 
economically. This is one reason why finds are rare 
nowadays unless there are interested geologists able 
and willing to monitor quarrying and operate safely 
within the legal and practical constraints of a working 
pit. By comparison with the modern Westbury pit, 
19th-century pits were generally minuscule but they 
were mostly excavated by hand, allowing recovery of 
specimens if the quarrymen were willing to take the 
trouble and were paid for doing so. Such specimens 
were, however, collected hastily in a very rough and 
ready way, leading to the loss of delicate portions as 
well as all record of the actual scatter of bones. This 
was fairly typical of the times: Wiltshire readers will 
not need to be reminded of the quality of archaeolog- 
ical excavation practised in the early and middle 19th 
century! 

One reason for the Westbury Pliosaur’s impor- 
tance was that it was found relatively undisturbed 
and could be excavated methodically by a team from 
Bristol City Museum assisted by the Danish geolo- 
gists and workers from the University of Bristol, 
amongst others, with full support from Blue Circle 
Cement. Some bones were, understandably enough, 
dug up and moved before the full import of the find 
became clear, and others were disturbed by the 
impact of the excavating machinery. But the overall 
pattern is clear: most of the teeth had fallen out of the 
skull and mandible and lay underneath the skull, 
while the now largely toothless mandible lay inverted 
several metres away. Just what led to this very odd 
arrangement is unclear, but possibilities include 
bottom currents and scavenger action, although 
neither is a very convincing agent for moving such 
large elements. 


EXCAVATION, CONSOLIDATION AND 
CLEANING 


The preparation of the specimen for excavation and 
display posed major problems. For example, it com- 
bined great weight with fragility. Moreover, the con- 
servation methods used had also to be chosen in the 
light of the potential problems of stability of the fossil 
bones in the museum environment. Having stabilised 
over tens of millions of years to a cold, airless under- 
ground environment, fossils do not always react well 
to the profound change in their climate when they are 
excavated. Finally, the actual processes and materials 
used during excavation, preparation and display 


must cause neither immediate, catastrophic damage | 


nor longer-term physical and chemical damage. All 


these problems had to be considered when dealing | 


with the Westbury Pliosaur. 


During excavation the two halves of the mandible 
were exposed and then covered in aluminium | 
cooking foil and bandaged with scrim soaked in wet | 


plaster of Paris. This temporary supporting jacket or 
splint, a standard technique in vertebrate palaeontol- 


ogy (Rixon 1976), enabled the specimens to be | 
transported to the laboratory with the minimum of | 


damage. The clay was cut away from around the 
pliosaur head to leave it supported by and within a 


single monolith of clay which was covered with | 


plaster and then cased in a wooden crate. The air 


space was then filled with expanding polyurethane | 


foam which supported the skull monolith when it 
hardened. The crate could then be undercut, 
removed, inverted, reinforced, and transported to 
Bristol City Museum. 


A long period of systematic cleaning of the fossil | 


remains then began. The skull was dug out and 
removed piece by piece; every piece was numbered 


and mapped to allow later reassembly, which was to | 


prove vital in reconstruction several years later. 
Much of this work was done by Ms 


Sue | 


Swansborough and Ms Diana Smith. The clay was | 


simply cut off with large knives and scalpels, and the | 
exposed bone consolidated with a waterbased emul- | 


sion of polyvinylacetate which had also been used in 
the quarry during excavation since its water base was 
compatible with the still damp bone. Finer cleaning 
during this period was done with an ultrasonic dental 
tool which agitated the clay particles and removed 
them from the bone by sending ultrasonic waves 
down a thin jet of water. 

Work on the pliosaur had, however, to stop in 
favour of other museum duties before the skull was 


completely cleaned, and over several years the speci- | 
men began to dry out in the corridor which was the | 
only available space for this large, and unexpected | 


find. The clay matrix hardened, making its later | 
removal much more difficult and time-consuming, | 
and the uncontrolled environment in the corridor | 


caused the microscopic mineral particles in the clay 
to expand and contract with changes in the relative 
humidity of the air, stressing and finally cracking it, 
together with any bones it contained. 


When work resumed on the pliosaur, in a tempo- 


rary laboratory, the project had to be reassessed. 
Using wet techniques such as the ultrasonic probe 
would have had a disastrous effect, suddenly expand- 
ing the now dried clay still infilling the chambers and 


NOTES 


pores of the crushed and delicate skull. Another 
cause for concern was the possible presence of the 
mineral pyrite inside the pores of the bones, as high 
humidities can cause this to oxidise, corroding and 
disintegrating the bone from within. Dry techniques 
were therefore used by M. A. T. and a volunteer, Mr 
Eric Milsom, then by D.B.H. Electric engravers and 
hand scrapers were used to remove most of the rock, 
the work usually being done under a binocular mi- 
croscope. The last film of by now very hard clay was 
removed by air abrasive — essentially a miniature 
sandblasting machine. A carefully controlled tiny jet 
of compressed air bearing fine powder, such as grains 
of sodium bicarbonate and — most usefully here — 
glass beads, cleaned the bone to reveal fine surface 
detail such as openings for nerves and blood vessels 
as well as the roughened areas of muscle attachment. 
The same treatment was used on the mandible, ver- 
tebrae and other bones, some of which were finally 
reassembled from small fragments collected long 
before in the quarry. 

By then, a dedicated laboratory had been built 
and the pieces of the pliosaur skull could be taken 
out and put together on large tables. A new problem 
was that the thick solution of polyvinylbutyral in iso- 
propanol alcohol, used as a standard museum con- 
servation adhesive several years before, was failing by 
creeping under the weight of such large bones. All of 
this old glue had to be removed and the opportunity 
was taken to replace it with Paraloid B72, a more 
modern acrylic copolymer resin which can easily be 
removed in the future, for example if it is required to 
disassemble a joint (Jaeschke and Jaeschke 1987). 
The bones were wrapped in stretch bandages to 
prevent complete collapse then immersed in iso- 
propanol to remove the older resin before reconsoli- 
dation and reassembly with Paraloid B72. 


DISPLAY 


The final problem was how best to mount the speci- 
men for the temporary ‘Great Sea Dragons’ exhibi- 
tion in 1989. The bones needed to be portable, for 
transport and for examination, so this ruled out the 
traditional use of strong irreversible adhesives such 
as epoxy resins. Fixing the bone elements to a metal 
armature would also damage them and require the 
use of gap fillers tending to obscure the specimen. 
Nevertheless, the specimen still needed extensive 
support because Paraloid B72 is not strong enough 
to hold large joints unaided. 

After observation of techniques developed in the 
Natural History Museum, London, and in Canada 
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(Fitzgerald 1989), it was decided to place the pieces 
of the skull loose within a specially built glass-fibre 
reinforced plastic cradle. This was achieved by re- 
constructing the skull upside down in a sand box and 
laying the glass-fibre reinforced plastic onto the bone 
which was protected by aluminium foil. During this 
work the laboratory had to be completely sealed off 
from the rest of the museum, with its air vented to 
the outside by fume extraction equipment; the con- 
servator wore self-contained respiration equipment 
to remove the toxic vapours from the air. The 
mandible was given a similar cradle. The two cradles 
were built into a plinth side by side and displayed as a 
recreation of the excavation. 

In April 1993 the permanent Sea Dragons Gallery 
opened at Bristol City Museum and Art Gallery in 
Queens Road. Space was restricted, so the cradles 
were cut down with the mandible mounted below 
the skull in approximately their relative life positions, 
while retaining the flexibility of the cradle mount. 
The case around the specimens was carefully de- 
signed to standards developed by museum conserva- 
tors to prevent rapid fluctuations in relative 
humidity. Its base contains silica gel to buffer varia- 
tions in relative humidity, and the internal atmos- 
phere’s humidity is continuously monitored using an 
electronic datalogger. 


LIFESTYLE 


The main aim of the research study, carried out by 
M.A.T. and A.R.I.C. and funded in part by the 
Leverhulme Trust, was to identify and describe the 
pliosaur remains and to reconstruct its way of life. 
Being the exceptionally complete head of such a 
large type, the Westbury Pliosaur was of especial in- 
terest as only one other plesiosaur had ever been 
studied in such detail before, and that was a much 
smaller, and chronologically much older specimen, 
Rhomaleosaurus zetlandicus from Lower Jurassic 
(Upper Lias) rocks near Whitby, North Yorkshire 
(Taylor 1992). 

The Westbury Pliosaur’s skull and mandible were 
both severely crushed by the weight of the overlying 
sediments which were themselves considerably com- 
pacted to something like a hundredth of their origi- 
nal volume because of the loss of water from within 
the pores of the original mud while this was being 
converted to compact clay. Further damage was 
caused by digging machinery before the bones were 
discovered. The skull lost part of one jaw joint 
region. The mandible lost its front extremity; unfor- 
tunately this region, which bears massive conical 
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teeth, is critical in identifying Kimmeridge Clay 
pliosaur genera and species, whose classification is 
not well known owing to the fragmentary and incom- 
plete material available. M.A. Taylor and the late 
L.B. Halstead originally identified the pliosaur as 
Liopleurodon macromerus, which has a rather rounded 
end to the lower jaw. Fortunately a fraction of the 
joint between the left and right halves remained. 
Scale drawings of the skull and lower jaw were in due 
course prepared, making estimated corrections for 
the distortion, and when these were compared it 
became clear that the missing portion was long and 
relatively narrow, to match the front end of the upper 
jaw. Together with details of vertebral anatomy, this 
led to the animal’s reidentification as Plhosaurus 
brachyspondylus. 

The animal thus reconstructed had a head some 
1.61m long, and about 0.88m wide across the jaw 
joints, which were swept well back and outwards. 
The long and relatively narrow snout enabled the 
animal to snap its jaws quickly shut on to active prey 
trying to escape it, while minimising the drag created 
by the wide jaws ploughing through the water. 
However, the snout was by no means particularly 
narrow compared with some other marine reptiles 
such as ichthyosaurs, and it was still robust enough 
to be used to subdue large prey. The large eye open- 
ings would not, of course, have been completely 
filled with eyeballs — one must allow for muscles, 
glands, and packing in the form of connective tissue 
— but the eyeballs must still have been enormous, 
possibly 15 centimetres or more in diameter. The 
eyes would have had large pupils for gathering as 
much light as possible in dim light, as we know from 
several of the recovered plates from the bony scle- 
rotic ring around the pupil. 

The rear two-fifths of the head is basically an open 
but massively built framework to carry the front por- 
tions and to house huge jaw closing muscles. These 
muscles filled almost the entire head behind the eyes 
and ran down to pull upon the lower jaw, closing it 
forcefully against the drag of the water, driving the 
teeth into and holding fast the sometimes large and 
struggling prey. 

The actual damage to the prey was done by the 
teeth. In the front of the jaws are massive canine-like 
teeth, with deep roots and relatively short, robust 
conical crowns with sharp detail ridges and two 
rather obtuse cutting edges from tip to base of 
crown. These would have served to secure and kill 
the prey, and hold it if the pliosaur had to shake 
pieces off. The hindmost teeth, however, are much 
weaker, with recurved tips, serving as ratchets to 


catch prey if it tended to slide forwards, while letting 
it move smoothly back into the gullet. The gullet 
itself was enormously wide, because of the way in 
which the jaw joints were cantilevered outwards and 
backwards, enabling the animal to swallow large 
animals with the minimum of dismemberment, and 
certainly without any chewing at all: mastication is 
not really necessary for the mixed diet of fish, squid- 
like cephalopods and assorted marine reptiles on 
which the pliosaur subsisted as and when they were 
available. 

The only direct evidence for the Westbury 
Pliosaur’s diet is, remarkably enough, three unusual 
bones found with but not part of the skeleton. Two 
of these form a pair, apparently of cervical scutes, i.e. 
the bony neck armour, of an unknown stegosaurian 
or ankylosaurian dinosaur — or one in which this part 
of the body has never been found! (Taylor, Norman 
and Cruickshank 1993). Unless there has been a re- 
markable coincidence, the dinosaur bones presum- 
ably came from the pliosaur’s stomach, and so it 
seems that the pliosaur had been feeding on a drifting 
carcass. However, evidence from similar pliosaurs 
(as well as what we know of Killer Whales, their pre- 
sumed modern analogues) confirms their generally 
opportunistic, mixed diet — not all their prey was 
large, as we know from pliosaurs found with the arm 
hooklets from their cephalopod prey still in the 
stomach (Massare 1987, Martill 1992). Finally, 
another line of evidence is the presence of isolated 
bones and portions of marine reptiles that seem to 
have been dropped from carcasses that were being 
attacked by pliosaurs, as shown by the toothmarks 
still on the bones; such remains have been found in 
the Kimmeridge Clay of Dorset and Wiltshire, in- 
cluding Westbury itself (Clarke and Etches 1992). 

Another unusual feature of the Westbury Pliosaur 
is the presence of pathological growths of roughly 
textured bone on the dorsal crest of the skull and 
around the anteriormost tooth sockets; some bone 
has also been lost in the latter region, perhaps by 
erosion or by breakage of a tooth. The cause is uncer- 
tain but may have been a bacterial infection. 

The general impression of Phosaurus as a ferocious 
predator is confirmed by what we know about the 
body shape and size of pliosaurs in general (Massare 
1988). The Westbury Pliosaur, in life, was some 6 or 
7m long, with a powerful neck and massive body car- 
rying four large winglike limbs, with which it swam 
through the water much as a penguin or sea lion uses 
its foreflippers today (see Figure 1). The overall 
streamlined shape and powerful swimming limbs, as 
well as technical considerations of streamlining and 
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power output, suggest that pliosaurs were pursuit 
hunters, running down their prey in full sprint rather 
than lurking in ambush (which, however, the longer 
necked ‘plesiosauroid’ plesiosaurs may have done). 
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Excavation and Fieldwork in Wiltshire 1993 


Amesbury: Countess (SU 156422); Neolithic 
Evaluation of a proposed retail development area ex- 
tending across some 3 hectares within a loop of the 
river Avon immediately north of the A303 near 
Amesbury was carried out by AC archaeology 
between April and June 1993. The site was examined 
by means of twenty-eight hand-dug test pits, each 
1m Xx Im, and a 16.5m-long machine-excavated trial 
trench. These revealed and defined a complex se- 
quence of post-glacial deposits of both colluvial and 
alluvial origin. The upper part of the sequence in- 
cluded, within a relatively restricted area adjacent to 
the river floodplain, evidence of prehistoric activity 
in the form of a scatter of worked flint, interpreted as 
an area of Neolithic domestic activity. A fuller report 
has been submitted to the County Sites and 
Monuments Record. 


Amesbury: Stonehenge (around SU 123422); 
Prehistoric 

A magnetometer survey was undertaken by the 
Archaeometry Branch of the Ancient Monuments 
Laboratory in December 1993. The area investi- 
gated covers the triangle of land, some 18 hectares, 
between the A303 and the A344, in which the henge 
is sited. The work is part of a campaign of geophysi- 
cal fieldwork in support of the Wessex Archaeology 
project (funded by English Heritage) to publish a 
synthesis of the results of all 20th-century excava- 
tions at Stonehenge. A resistivity survey of the henge 
itself and its immediate surroundings was completed 
in May 1994. The results of both surveys are still un- 
dergoing analysis. The magnetometer survey is dom- 
inated by anomalies from recent activity in the area 
but has clearly located the components of the barrow 
group on Stonehenge Down, SW of the henge. 


Avebury: St James Church (SU 100619); Anglo- 
Saxon and Medieval 

A survey of the pre-13th-century fabric and of earth- 
works in the churchyard was directed by Sarah 
Semple and Natalie Cohen on behalf of the 
Compton Bassett Area Research Project (CBARP). 
The church, which may have been of minster status 
in the Anglo-Saxon period, has Anglo-Saxon fabric 
consisting of side alternate megalithic quoins at the 
NW corner of the nave, incorporating a fragment of 
cross shaft, and circular windows at clerestory level. 
The former were recorded stone by stone together 


with the W wall of the N Aisle which contains a reset 
lancet of the 13th century. Internally, the fossilized 
remains of the late 12th-century arcade and the 
probably earlier font were recorded. A new measured 
ground plan was also undertaken. The first church 
for which there is surviving evidence consisted of a 
nave of two-square plan, possibly with a square- 
ended chancel. In the late 12th century N and S 
aisles of two bays were added with unusually wide di- 
visions between each bay. 


Avebury: West Kennett (SU 106703); ?Late 
Neolithic 

Emergency investigation and recording by Gillian 
Swanton and members of the School of History and 
Archaeology, University of Wales, Cardiff (UWC) 
team followed pipeline trenching in the upper Kennet 
valley. A feature, which was revealed obliquely in 
section, appeared to be a ditch situated on the pro- 
jected line of palisade enclosure 2; post pipes were 
visible and charcoal was present. A further feature, 
closely resembling the main palisade ditches, was 
exposed in the pipeline trench west of the known 
circuit of palisade enclosure 2 and very close to the 
river. It was not possible to tell whether this feature 
was a ditch or pit, or to establish whether it was asso- 
ciated with the palisade enclosures. 


Avebury: Windmill Hill (SU 087712 area); 
Neolithic 

As part of a project to investigate the Neolithic se- 
quence and context of the Avebury area, surface 
survey, testpit sampling and limited excavations were 
carried out by Dr Alasdair Whittle (School of History 
and Archaeology, UWC), on the fields outside and 
to the south of the causewayed enclosure (where ex- 
cavations took place in 1988). 

Following surface survey over the winter of 
1992/3 by Ian Dennis as part of M.Phil. research, an 
area of approximately 500 by 1000m was sampled by 
means of 1m square testpits placed at 50m intervals. 
Some concentrations of flint were noted. These 
tended to be rather localised. It appears that the 
famous lithic scatter on the hillslope has been largely 
picked out since the days of Kendall and Keiller. 
Research into the Kendall and Keiller archives sug- 
gests that the bulk of the recorded material was prob- 
ably later rather than earlier Neolithic in date. 

Extensive survey by magnetometer and magnetic 
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susceptibility meter was carried out over the same 
area, in the hope of locating Neolithic features. The 
methods were not ideally suited to the geology of the 
hill, as had been experienced in 1988. Over 20 anom- 
alies were investigated without result, but two areas 
with features were located, and limited excavations 
took place. Within 100m of the outer circuit of the 
causewayed enclosure there was a small group of 
earlier Neolithic pits, deliberately backfilled and con- 
taining small placed deposits. About 200m beyond 
the outer circuit, there were two later Neolithic pits, 
with Grooved Ware pottery. These too were deliber- 
ately backfilled, and contained abundant deposits of 
animal bone. 

The evidence gained amplifies that from the en- 
closure investigations. The setting of the enclosure 
may have been relatively remote, with comparatively 
little going on outside the enclosure itself. In the later 
Neolithic, the decayed enclosure remained a focus 
for some activity, and the area outside was the scene 
for more frequent occupations, if not yet permanent 
settlement. 


Box: Roman Villa (ST 82376853); ?>Late Roman 
Wessex Archaeology carried out an archaeological 
evaluation in the vicarage garden at Box, within the 
boundaries of Scheduled Monument WI 833, the 
Box Roman Villa, a substantial late Roman court- 
yard villa. Previous archaeological work has demon- 
strated that the villa almost certainly extended into 
the vicarage garden. Five hand excavated test-pits re- 
vealed the upper levels of stone walls, mortar sur- 
faces, and artefact-rich soil layers at approximately 
0.60m below present ground levels, sealed below 
rubble layers assumed to be derived from earlier in- 
vestigations of the villa. The work demonstrated that 
archaeological remains of a high quality, potentially 
related to the known Roman villa, survive within the 
application area. 

The project was commissioned and funded by the 
Bristol Diocesan Board of Finance; it was managed 
by Dr Andrew Fitzpatrick and directed in the field by 
Michael Heaton. 


Bratton: Court Lane (ST 91005230); Medieval 
and Post-medieval 

Archaeological evaluation of a proposed residential 
development off Court Lane, on the western edge of 
Bratton, was undertaken by AC archaeology. 
Evidence for three buildings was recorded in the form 
of post holes and beam slots. One building had asso- 
ciated pottery of 13th- to 14th-century date; a second 
contained small quantities of medieval and post- 


medieval pottery; and the third only post-17th- 
century pottery. 


Bratton: Lower Road (ST 91375262); Prehistoric, 

Romano-British and Medieval 

An archaeological evaluation, consisting of five 1m? 
hand excavated test-pits and two 30m long machine 
trenches, was carried out on an area of pasture land 
off Lower Road. The majority of the area was found 
to have been disturbed by terracing, presumably for 
the construction of the houses which lie immediately 
to the north of the main area of the site. A negative 
terrace appears to have been cut into the hillside, 
truncating the ground surface in the northern part of 
the site, and the resulting spoil used to create a posi- 
tive terrace over the rest. However, an earlier ground 
surface was found surviving below modern ‘made 
ground’ or dump layers on the southern side of the 
site. Below the earlier topsoil was a colluvial deposit, 
which contained material of prehistoric, Romano- 
British and medieval date. This almost certainly orig- 
inated upslope to the south of the site. No i situ 
archaeological deposits, other than colluvium, were 
revealed. 

The project was commissioned by The Hall and 
Tawse Partnership Ltd on behalf of Bratton Parish 
Council; it was managed by Mike Heaton and di- 
rected in the field by David Farwell. 


Bulkington: near Devizes (ST 944583); ?>Medieval 
A series of well-defined earthworks was surveyed by 
AC archaeology. These had been shown by reference 
to historical maps to be the site of possible house 
platforms pre-dating 1773 alongside a holloway con- 
necting the settlement to Brasspan Bridge. The iden- 
tified remains comprised two platforms and a 
possible pond alongside a partly filled holloway. 
Other amorphous features were recorded. 


Cherhill: St James Church (SU 038703); Medieval 
Paul Charlton and Andrew Reynolds, on behalf of 
CBARP, directed a survey of the standing building 
and its environs. The church is situated in what 
appears to have been a large oval enclosure which has 
subsequently been subdivided, probably in the post- 
medieval period, with the present churchyard occu- 
pying around a quarter of its area. The location of the 
church over, or immediately adjacent to, a high 
status Roman building of the 4th century is notewor- 
thy. The relationship between the church and manor 
house is of particular interest as the two buildings are 
set end to end within 5m of each other, with the 
church to the E. 


EXCAVATION AND FIELDWORK IN WILTSHIRE 1993 


There is no distinguishable break in plan between 
nave and chancel. It would appear that a unitary con- 
struction has been in existence since at least the late 
12th century, a date suggested by the blocked N 
doorway into the nave. In the late 14th century a new 
window was inserted into the E wall of the chancel. 
In the 15th century a tower was added at the W end, 
supported at its base with massive sarsen blocks. In 
the late 16th or 17th century tall square windows 
were inserted into the N wall of the nave, probably 
just after the construction of the S aisle and possibly 
in relation to work on the adjacent manor house. 

In addition to the structural survey, which was 
primarily concerned with the stone by stone record- 
ing of the N aisle, earthworks in the churchyard were 
recorded, as were the 15th-century font and the pro- 
files of all accessible mouldings. 


Cherhill: Whiteways (SU 039703); Roman and 
Medieval 

Test trenches under the supervision of Andrew 
Reynolds and Rosemary Edmonds, on behalf of 
CBARP, were cut where previous discoveries of 
human burials and large quantities of Roman and 
medieval pottery had been made. No further burial 
evidence was found, although Late Roman and 
medieval ceramics were recovered, indicating inten- 
sive occupation of the site during both periods. 


' Chippenham: Vincent’s Wood (ST 897734); 
?Medieval 

A survey of upstanding features by Chippenham 
College Practical Archaeology Group (CCPAG) 
recorded a bank and remains of ridge and furrow cul- 
tivation, probably of medieval date. 


Compton Bassett: Compton Farm (SU 036722); 
Medieval and Post-medieval 

Sample excavations were directed by Andrew 
Reynolds and Sarah Semple, on behalf of CBARP, in 
order to establish the date and function of earth- 
works to the W of the village street. The site con- 
sisted of a large area demarcated by a substantial 
-bank. A test pit located on the top of the bank re- 
vealed a ditch cut, suggesting a former palisade or 
hedge but no dating evidence was recovered. Soil 
samples were taken for analysis. Further cuttings 
through the bank showed it to have been enlarged by 
episodes of silting which strongly suggests that the 
feature may have served as a pond during the me- 
dieval period. As the site lies at the bottom of a scarp 
slope some quantities of hillwash deposits are to be 
expected but these were only encountered below 
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substantial deposits of water-lain silts. The discovery 
below deposits of silt and hillwash of a medieval land 
surface, with finds of pottery and bone littered upon 
it, was significant in relation to the present village 
street. Had the road existed during the medieval 
period, deposits washing down the scarp slope would 
have accumulated against its eastern side. This exer- 
cise was carried out as part of a programme designed 
to elucidate the development of the road network in 
the region. 


Compton Bassett: New Covert (SU 022730) 
Trial excavations were undertaken by Andrew 
Reynolds and Sarah Semple on behalf of CBARP. A 
trench measuring 50m x 1m was dug westward from 
the edge of New Covert along the N side of a 
field boundary believed to overlie SMR No. 
SU07SW612, described as a rectangular enclosure. 
The trench was dug down to the depth of the natural 
deposit of Lower Greensand and no features were 
encountered. A further trench 15m x 0.5m was dug 
at right angles to the first trench in an attempt to 
locate the N side of the enclosure; again no features 
were located. 


Corsham: Easton Court Farm (ST 891706); 
Medieval 

Planning of a deserted medieval village by CCPAG 
still continues. 


Corsham: area to south of town (notably ST 
875685); Roman and Medieval 

Fieldwalking undertaken by CCPAG, as part of an 
area survey of medieval sites, led to finds of medieval 
pottery and Roman material, including samian ware, 
a fragment of a limestone statuette and pieces of 
bronze which could have formed part of a Roman 
military uniform. 


Cricklade: High Street (SU 099937); Roman, 
Medieval and later 

A field evaluation was undertaken, within the area 
scheduled as an ancient monument, by Cotswold 
Archaeological Trust on behalf of The Solway 
Brown Partnership. Roman boundary and drainage 
ditches were encountered, sealed by black alluvial 
silty-clays. These started to form in the medieval 
period, although episodes of flooding evidently con- 
tinued into the 17th and 18th centuries. 


Edington: Edington Manor (ST 91355218); 
Medieval 
An archaeological evaluation by machine-excavated 
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trenching and hand-dug trial pits was carried out by 
AC archaeology. Excavations in the west half of the 
site failed to reveal any deposits of archaeological sig- 
nificance and there is evidence to suggest that post- 
medieval disturbance has truncated deposits in this 
area. To the east three shallow ditches and a stone- 
lined culvert were revealed. These features were 
likely to be of medieval (13th-century) date. 


Horningsham: East Courtyard, Longleat House 
(ST 809430); Medieval 

Archaeological evaluation by means of two hand-ex- 
cavated test-pits was undertaken by AC archaeology 
in the East Courtyard of Longleat House. The lower 
courses of a wall, probably relating to the rebuilding 
of 1567-8, were recorded; there was no evidence to 
suggest an earlier (monastic) origin for that struc- 
ture, although the house occupies the site of a 13th- 
century Augustinian priory and an apparently 
undisturbed medieval soil deposit containing sparse 
quantities of 13th- or 14th-century pottery was 
recorded in one of the test pits. 


Marston Meysey: Lady Lamb Farm 

(SU 13700026); Prehistoric and ?Saxon 

A field evaluation in September and October 1993 
was undertaken by Mark R. Roberts for the Oxford 
Archaeological Unit (OAU), on behalf of ARC 
Southern Ltd., in connection with a proposal for 
gravel extraction. The site covers 40 hectares of 
arable land on a fourth gravel terrace hill-top 
(100-106m OD) overlooking the upper Thames 
valley and only partly (10 hectares) in Wiltshire. 

The area is rich in archaeological remains, with 
extensive evidence of prehistoric and Roman activity 
on the gravel river terraces. East of the site are a 
Neolithic/Bronze Age hengiform barrow and ring- 
ditch (SAM 11505); and evaluation by the OAU in 
1989 indicated that the area contains Late Iron Age 
and Roman remains. Aerial photography revealed a 
cropmark complex indicating trackways, enclosures 
and ring-ditches (Glos. PRN 2505/3223/3224) 
which were plotted by RCHME and further eluci- 
dated by evaluation on the ground. 

Numerous trenches were excavated by machine; 
the archaeological features encountered were 
sampled to determine their nature and depth and 
recover dating evidence; plans and sections were 
drawn. 

Periglacial features in the form of circles which ap- 
peared to be of archaeological origin in aerial pho- 
tographs covering the Wiltshire part of the site, 
proved to be deep conical holes in the gravel which 


had silted up. Confusion was caused by the presence 
of intrusive particles of charcoal and fired clay intro- 
duced by deep (1m) ploughing. 

The fragmented skulls and other parts of two 
skeletons were found in a stone-lined pit to the E of 
the site. The overall dimensions of the pit were not es- 
tablished but it was at least 3.2m across and 0.32m 
deep. The feature had been disturbed by deep 
ploughing and it was impossible to identify its form or 
the positions the bodies had been placed in. Sherds of 
Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age pottery were recov- 
ered but these may have been intrusive. 

Pottery of similar date was recovered from the 
upper fills of the five sectioned pits and postholes of 
seven found in the centre of the site. A feature resem- 
bling a larger pit in plan was not excavated. A large 
shallow feature, possibly a Saxon sunken building, 
and a pit were found at the NW of the site. The pit, 
over 5m across and 1.2m deep, with steep sides, was 
undated; its lower fills contained charcoal fragments, 
suggesting a domestic rubbish pit. 

Two parallel ditches, aligned roughly N-S, which 
show on aerial photographs were interpreted as a 
trackway in the Glos. SMR; they are parallel to other 
prehistoric ditches and were found to be 4m apart, 
4m wide and just over 1m deep in section. Shallow 
burials were found between the ditches. It is likely 
that the ditches flanked a bank which is now missing. 
The initial gravel slippage of the ditch side was over- 
lain by clean silt which probably accumulated over 
some time. A gravel layer over this clean silt shows 
destabilization of the bank whose deposits were in 
turn overlain by more clean silt. A final gravelly layer 
may have been caused by ploughing out of the bank. 
Medieval ridge and furrow cultivation was aligned E- 
W on the Wiltshire side of the ditches and N-S on the 
Gloucestershire side. This suggests that the feature 
lasted from the Bronze Age to the Middle Ages and 
may have formed a county boundary. 


Minety: Upper Minety (SU 013911); Medieval 
Excavation of a late medieval kiln site by CCPAG 
yielded quantities of the well-known pottery; 
remains of a road leading into the site were also 
found. Work continues in 1994. 


Patney: St Swithin’s Church (SU 07125842); 
Medieval 

Proposals for the conversion of the 13th-century 
church to a dwelling prompted a field evaluation 
carried out by AC archaeology. Two areas were exam- 
ined: Area A, c.4m x 2.4m adjacent to a 1 9th-century 
vestry, itself forming an extension to the north 
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transept; and Area B, 5m x 1m near the south-west 
corner of the church. Five 7m sztw burials underlying 
deposits containing 13th- or 14th-century pottery 
were noted in Area A and one in Area B, but these 
were not excavated. 


Pewsey: Former Pewsey Motors Site (SU 
1650600); ?>Medieval and Post-medieval 

An archaeological evaluation, in response to a plan- 
ning application, was carried out on land formerly 
occupied by Pewsey Motors garage, Pewsey, by 
Wessex Archaeology in December 1993. 

Results indicate extensive modern disturbance on 
the site of the former garage building, including pipe 
trenches, petrol tank pits and building foundations. 
However, isolated areas of potential archaeological 
importance did survive, including undated structural 
remains. Adjacent to the east bank of the River Avon, 
alluvial deposits have sealed a waterlogged intermit- 
tent horizon of possible medieval occupation mater- 
ial containing profuse quantities of animal bone. A 
post-medieval shallow ditch was recorded cutting 
through these alluvial deposits. The higher ground to 
the east of the river valley revealed four shallow pits, 
two dated as medieval and two undated. They were 
sealed by substantial deposits of modern material; 
their shallow nature suggested that they were trun- 
cated. 

The planning application was submitted by First 
Choice Estates, and commissioned on their behalf by 
Pollard Thomas & Edwards Architects. The project 
was managed by Caron Newman and directed in the 
field by Andrew Crockett. 


Preshute: Temple Farm (SU 14207246); 
Prehistoric 

An archaeological evaluation was carried out by AC 
archaeology adjacent to an area where small quanti- 
ties of Iron Age and Romano-British pottery had pre- 
viously been discovered. A small number of artefacts, 
comprising flint flakes and a single sherd of prehis- 
toric pottery, probably of Bronze Age date, was re- 
covered from the topsoil and subsoil. No subsoil 
features of pre-modern date were present. 


Ramsbury: Thrup Farm (SU 30877324); Post- 
medieval 

An archaeological evaluation of land at Thrup Farm, 
Ramsbury was carried out by AC archaeology. The 
investigation failed to reveal evidence for archaeolog- 
ical deposits pre-dating the 18th century. 


Salisbury: 3 Cuppes Chequer; Post-medieval 
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An archaeological watching brief was carried out by 
AC archaeology on the site of the former Goddard’s 
Garage, at the junction of Winchester Street and 
Rollestone Street. The site was previously partly oc- 
cupied by a 14th-century courtyard house, Balle’s 
Place, until its demolition in 1962. Evidence for 
heavily disturbed deposits included chalk floors, 
some of which are thought to relate to 19th-century 
buildings, and flint and mortar walls, one of which 
corresponds to a probable 16th-century boundary 
alignment. No positively identified medieval deposits 
were recorded. 


Salisbury Plain Training Area: Prehistoric and 
Romano-British 

Survey of the extensive Romano-British settlement 
on Charlton Down was completed and the immedi- 
ate environs examined with the aid of plots produced 
by the RCHME Air Photograph Unit. The settle- 
ment remains cover an area of approximately 25ha 
and contain a network of tracks with associated com- 
pounds containing building platforms and other fea- 
tures. A detailed interim account of recent work, 
including a coloured plan of Charlton Down, was 
published in Current Archaeology 135, September 
1993. A further Romano-British settlement was sur- 
veyed to the south of New Zealand Farm. This was 
of linear configuration, similar to Chisenbury 
Warren, with clearly identifiable compounds stretch- 
ing for 300m, linked by a broad track or drove. On 
the eastern part of the Range RCHME produced a 
full survey of the important barrow cemetery on 
Snail Down. This produced hitherto unrecorded 
details of the complex, including elements of a field 
system within the cemetery and details of more 
recent land use. The survey will appear in the forth- 
coming publication of the cemetery excavations 
being prepared by Nicholas Thomas. 

In addition to ground survey RCHME has com- 
missioned a series of geophysical investigations in an 
attempt to clarify details of the Romano-British set- 
tlement pattern. The apparent paucity of villas in the 
region has caused previous commentators to suggest 
that the region may have been part of an imperial 
estate. Survey during 1993 has located two villa com- 
plexes and further potential sites are to be examined 
in 1994. To the west of Charlton, at the northern 
foot of the Plain escarpment, a complex of ditched 
enclosures and three substantial buildings was dis- 
covered. The quality of the geophysical survey was 
first class and a winged corridor building and de- 
tached bath-house could be identified with confi- 
dence. Further south, in the Avon Valley, a winged 
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corridor villa, 35m x 20m was located. Situated 
between Netheravon and Figheldean, the site is asso- 
ciated with a number of substantial ditched enclo- 
sures and pit clusters. Further work is planned for 
1994. Other geophysical investigations were con- 
ducted at Chisenbury Warren, Cheverell Down and 
Compton. 

Ground and air survey of SPTA will be completed 
during 1994 and work will begin on a monograph on 
the results. 


Seagry: Lower Seagry Farm (ST 959808); Post- 
medieval 

An architectural survey and drawing were made by 
CCPAG of a gatehouse described as a tithe barn on 
the OS map. The building appears to be a composite 
structure containing masonry features from the 
nearby medieval church which was remodelled in the 
19th century. 


Shrewton: Maddington Farm (SU 049445); Iron 
Age/Romano-British 
An archaeological excavation was carried out by 
Wessex Archaeology ahead of construction of a 
pumping station for the Fawley to Avonmouth Oil 
Pipeline. Detailed excavations of the intended con- 
struction compound revealed a modest Romano- 
British cemetery and other archaeological features. 
Full post-excavation analysis is ongoing but prelimi- 
nary scanning of the artefact assemblages, written 
and drawn records, and the palaeo-environmental 
materials indicate the broad nature of the excavation 
results. A range of archaeological features was 
recorded, including seven graves containing inhuma- 
tions; a post-built roundhouse with adjacent hearths 
and deep ‘storage’ pits; a group of coaligned linear 
gullies, one of which had animal burial termini; an 
extensive quarry-pit complex running across the 
entire site and merging with a_ pronounced 
lynchet/terrace; and a group of shallower pit-like dis- 
turbances, some of which were sealed by compo- 
nents of the above mentioned feature groups. 
Artefacts include five sherds of earlier prehistoric 
pottery, residual within contexts otherwise domi- 
nated by Romano-British material. There are seven- 
teen undiagnostic later prehistoric sherds (Iron Age) 
from eight separate contexts, four of which also con- 
tained Romano-British material, the remainder po- 
tentially dating their contexts to the late Iron Age. 
The Romano-British pottery consists of 530 sherds, 
which span the entire period. Though dominated by 
later material, the fabric range can be tied in with the 
nearby sites at Butterfield Down and along the Avon 


Valley pipeline. Other finds include eight quernstone 
fragments and a single Purbeck limestone roof slate. 
There are also two worked bone objects, and two 
Romano-British coins: Faustina II (AD 161-175) 
and Constantius II (AD 353-355). 

It is intended that a full report will be submitted to 
WAM in due course. The project was commissioned 
and funded by Esso. It was managed by Michael 
Heaton and directed in the field by Jacqueline 
McKinley. 


Steeple Langford: Hanging Langford to Little 
Langford, pumping main renewal (SU 048366); 
Medieval 

In May 1993 Wessex Archaeology was commis- 
sioned to monitor the hand excavation of a series of 
test-pits at Little Langford. An earthwork survey, un- 
dertaken in 1986 by the Royal Commission on the 
Historical Monuments of England, records the 
remains of a shrunken medieval village surrounding 
the church at Little Langford. 

The monitoring represented the first of two stages 
of archaeological work. The second stage of work 
comprised archaeological excavation, monitoring 
and recording in advance of, and during the replace- 
ment of, the existing main. This work was under- 
taken by Wessex Archaeology in autumn 1993. 

During the course of the excavation and watching 
brief work, a series of well-preserved medieval de- 
posits was recorded. These included pits, ditches, 
floor and yard surfaces, and the remains of six possi- 
ble buildings. The buildings were, in the main, 
simple structures made from locally available mater- 
ial. Some use of glazed peg and ridge tiles, limestone 
blocks and mortared walls was noted. The pottery 
assemblage contains fine glazed wares; an iron ar- 
rowhead and a silver strap end were also recovered. 
The excavated evidence, therefore, suggests that a 
flourishing settlement existed at this site from the 
12th century until at least the 14th century. 
Documentary evidence and a few residual sherds of 
pottery suggest a pre-Norman foundation. 

The project was commissioned and funded by 
Wessex Scientific, the environmental division of 
Wessex Water plc; it was managed by Roland Smith 
and directed in the field by Kevin Richie. 


Stockton and Wylye: A303 Wylye to Stockton 
Wood improvement (ST 991360—-957353); 
Prehistoric 

A programme of surface artefact scanning, geophysi- 
cal survey, test pit and machine trench excavation 
was carried out by AC archaeology on the route of the 
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proposed improvement of the A303 between Wylye 
and Stockton Wood. With the exception of small and 
very thin scatters of worked and burnt flint from 
surface artefact scanning and a single subsoil feature 
from test pitting, little evidence of past human activ- 
ity was recovered. The investigation of the projected 
line of a Roman road by means of excavation and geo- 
physical survey failed to produce any evidence for its 
existence. 


Warminster: Arn Hill (ST 974465); ?Post- 
medieval 

An archaeological field evaluation was carried out by 
AC archaeology along the route of a proposed new 
trackway across the west-facing escarpment of Arn 
Hill. The work comprised a geophysical survey of 
two areas, each 20 x 60m, the excavation of a single 
1m x Im tnal pit and a measured sketch record of an 
earthwork holloway which is recorded as early as 
c.1650 as Colloway Drove. No other archaeological 
finds or deposits were recorded. 


Westbury: Bitham Park (ST 876518); Medieval 
An archaeological evaluation of land at Bitham Park, 
Westbury, was undertaken by Wessex Archaeology 
in response to an application for planning permission 
for a residential development. The site lies on the 
northern side of Westbury at about 57m OD, on 
Kimmeridge Clay and is relatively flat. A well- 
defined ridge and furrow system was visible on the 
field surface. 

The recent construction of Bitham Park school, 
less than 100m to the south of the development area, 
disturbed the buried human remains of at least two 
individuals. Subsequent archaeological work in the 
area, by AC Archaeology (1992), involved the 
removal of a burial, probably of Roman date. Aerial 
photographs of the immediate area revealed the pres- 
ence of cropmarks consisting of a group of rounded 
blotches and a discrete ovoid feature (SMR 
ST85SE636). 

During the evaluation four trenches were exca- 
vated by machine across these cropmarks. Trench 1, 
in the north-west of the site, contained a series of 


’ features interpreted as post holes, gullies and a small 


pit. These features were associated with medieval 
and post-medieval pottery. Excavation was therefore 
undertaken of an area 25m x 30m around the fea- 
tures. The undulating contour of the natural clay, 
revealed by machine stripping of the topsoil, con- 
firmed the presence of a ridge and furrow field 
system across the site. The principal system was 
aligned north-west to south-east but a second series, 
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oriented south-west to north-east, was present along 
the southern edge of the trench. Five linear ditches 
were recorded associated with the furrows. Three of 
these lay within the furrows of the field system with 
two others approaching from different angles. 
Medieval pottery was present in ditch 23 and a 
mixed group of medieval and post-medieval mater- 
ial in ditch 66. The remaining ditches contained no 
datable material. Sections were cut through the 
furrows and a series of ill-defined linear features, 
most of which were situated at the edges of the 
furrows, was revealed. These features were ail filled 
with dark-brown silty clay, probably representing 
ploughsoil. Sherds of abraded medieval pottery were 
found in four features associated with the field 
system. 

Finds from the site include 53 pottery sherds, of 
which 46 are medieval. These consist of glazed and 
unglazed fine, micaceous sandy wares in both orange 
and whiteware fabrics; coarser sandy and gritty wares 
are also present. A date range of 13th—14th century is 
most likely. Parallels with pottery found in 
Trowbridge and the Bristol area can be made; similar 
wares are known to have been manufactured locally 
at Crockerton. A single sherd of 16th- or 17th- 
century imitation Tudor Green ware was also recov- 
ered together with a selection of post-medieval and 
modern red-, stone-, buff- and white-wares. 

Additional finds include iron nails, an iron plate, a 
fragment of saddle quern, ceramic building material, 
clay pipe, oyster shell, struck flint and animal bone. 
One feature contained ironworking debris in the 
form of 4 pieces of slag, weighing 147g. 

The work demonstrated that the site had been 
cultivated since medieval times; the moderate 
amount of medieval pottery may result from night- 
soiling and manuring, suggesting the close proximity 
of settlement. An earlier, prehistoric presence is indi- 
cated by the small quantity of struck flint and the 
saddle quern fragment. 

The project was commissioned and funded by 
Wimpey Homes Ltd; it was managed by Ian Barnes 
and directed in the field by Philip Harding and 
Jacqueline McKinley. 


West Dean: Royal Navy Armaments Depot 

(SY 25402629); Iron Age 

A watching brief was undertaken by Wessex 
Archaeology during groundworks at the Royal Navy 
Armaments Depot at West Dean on the Wiltshire/ 
Hampshire border. Wiltshire Constabulary re- 
quested the presence of archaeologists when human 
remains were uncovered. 
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Two human skeletons in well cut, slightly oval 
graves were uncovered during machine trenching 
and lifted under archaeological supervision. A 
section through a deep pit or ditch terminal was also 
observed, approximately 21m north of the graves. 
The northernmost grave contained an adult (?male), 
extended on the right side with legs and lower torso 
apparently supine (though these had been disturbed 
by the machine); it was aligned south—north. A large 
river cobble placed at the face was the only grave in- 
clusion. Immediately south of this, the southern 
grave contained an older adult (?male); it lay prone, 
north-south. Fragments of later prehistoric pottery 
were contained within the grave fill. 

Along the construction trench, 21m to the south, 
a deep, chalk-filled pit or ditch terminal was visible 
with thick fragments of a poorly fired sand-tem- 
pered pottery at the base. The feature appeared in 
only one side of the 1m wide trench. Preliminary 
analysis of the pottery suggests it is middle to late 
Iron Age in date. 

The project was managed by Michael Heaton and 
directed in the field by Philip Harding. 


Wilton: St John’s Hospital (SU 0940031400); 
Medieval 

An archaeological evaluation was carried out in an 
area of allotments to the south of St John’s Hospital, 
Wilton, by Wessex Archaeology in response to a 
planning application to construct 22 new almshouses 
within a plot of land covering c.0.3 hectares. 

Results indicate substantial deposits of medieval 
and later soil horizons adjacent to an existing culvert 
with undated archaeological features, including a 
possible ditch, aligned north-west to south-east, and 
a wall aligned south-west to north-east recorded on 
higher ground to the south. The wall, constructed of 
greensand/limestone and chalk, was sealed by a layer 
containing abundant quantities of medieval pottery, 
and may correspond to structural remains recorded 
during earlier work carried out in the area. 

The project was commissioned and funded by 
The Trustees of the St John’s Almshouses, Wilton; it 
was managed by Caron Newman and directed in the 
field by Andrew Crockett. 


Yatesbury: Manor Farm (SU 065716); Prehistoric 
to Post-medieval j 
Excavations directed by Andrew Reynolds and 
Alexander Deacon, on behalf of CBARP, were con- 
tinued at the enclosure sampled in 1992 (Reynolds 
and Deacon 1994, 157-8). Two further cuttings 
were made through the bank and ditch which con- 
firmed the previously recorded sequence. One of the 
trenches was positioned so as to sample a large oval 
mound, the core of which was found to be a well pre- 
served, and apparently undisturbed, round barrow. 
The tail is interpreted as a headland. In addition, 
further finds of grass tempered pottery were made in 
test pits cut across the area under examination. 

Field survey revealed two further enclosures to the 
W of the sampled earthwork. One, of which the NW 
quarter is occupied by the present churchyard 
(Reynolds and Charlton 1994, 158), was found to 
extend either side of a demonstrably late road. The 
other, which lay parallel to this road, is well defined 
and appears to contain internal divisions. The aim of 
fieldwork in 1994 is to establish the date range of 
these enclosures. It is now becoming clear that the 
present village plan is largely post-medieval and that 
the road system of the locality has been subject to 
comprehensive change. 
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The Field Archaeology of South Wiltshire 

It is hoped that the first volume in the ‘Wessex 
Landscape’ series to be produced by RCHME will 
be published in 1996 or 1997; preparation of the text 
and figures is under way. Covering all aspects of the 
field archaeology of SE Wiltshire from the Neolithic 
to post-medieval times, its emphasis will be on the 
evolution of the landscape. 


Erratum: WAM 87 (1993), p.153: Compton 
Bassett (Compton Hill): C.K. Currie was incor- 
rectly quoted concerning enclosure of the open field 
system: this event occurred in 1725, not 1655. 


Reviews 


Martin Biddle. Object and Economy in 
Medieval Winchester. Winchester Studies 7: 
Artefacts from Medieval Winchester (two 
volumes). Oxford University Press, 1990; 466 pages 
(Vol. I) and 894 pages (Vol. ID); illustrated. £200, 
hardback. ISBN 0 19 813175 5. 


The excavations between 1961 and 1971 at 
Winchester on fifteen different sites in the city were 
the largest to have been undertaken in the British 
Isles and the finds comprise one of the largest dated 
assemblages of excavated small finds from any site in 
Western Europe. This is the fourth title in the 
Winchester Studies series to appear in print. Martin 
Biddle, who is also Director of Excavations, is as- 
sisted by over 80 other specialist writers. The two 
volumes cover 6,600 objects which date principally 
from the 10th to the 16th centuries; two thirds of 
them are described in detail and more than half are 
illustrated. These finds exclude pottery, coins etc. 
(apart from coin-brooches which do appear), sculp- 
ture, architectural fragments and coffin fittings. 

The two volumes are systematically arranged in 
three main parts, the shortest, Part I being the 
general introduction. Its six chapters cover the dis- 
covery of the objects, their conservation, the compar- 
ative importance of the assemblages of gold and 
silver, copper alloy and iron objects and an analysis 
of the pattern of their dating and their occurrence. 
Part IJ, entitled ‘Industries and Their Tools’, de- 
scribes the archaeological evidence for fifteen differ- 
ent major crafts or industries practised in medieval 
Winchester. These include work in different metals 
(gold and silver, lead and pewter, copper alloys in- 
cluding bell founding, and iron), textiles, tanning 
and leatherworking, working in bone etc., glass, 
wood, stone, building and window glass. Volume 
Two comprises Part III: ‘Objects Classified 
According to Their Use’. Here the finds are divided 
into fifty-one different categories under five main 
‘headings (Personal Possessions, Devotional Objects, 
Equipment and Furnishings, Horse and Riding 
Equipment, Weapons and Armour) and two miscel- 
laneous headings (Miscellaneous Metal Objects, 
Unidentified Objects). 

Because of the scope of the catalogue and its size, 
the report will be widely used by finds researchers 
and museum curators as a major source of reference 
for medieval objects. Inevitably, the occurrence of 


objects is not evenly balanced, though in most areas 
the number is particularly good. For example, the 
collection of pewter chalices and patens is excep- 
tional due to the excavation of a large medieval 
cemetery of over 1,000 graves to the north of the 
cathedral. The accompanying catalogue and discus- 
sion by the late Sir Charles Oman and by Birthe 
Kjolbe-Biddle are of corresponding importance and 
value. Other notably large collections include the 
Saxon hooked tags, the buckles, the medieval lead 
weights and the stone lamp-holders. Smaller assem- 
blages which nevertheless are large and exceptional 
in national terms include the coin-brooches and the 
mounts for attaching decorative pendants to the 
leather straps of horse-harness. 

In contrast the section on pilgrims’ badges and 
similar devotional pieces is small. While Winchester 
people clearly went on pilgrimages in the Middle 
Ages, they discarded the lead and pewter mementoes 
of their journeys elsewhere in the city than in the 
areas excavated — perhaps in the river. Thus this im- 
portant aspect of medieval archaeology is not effec- 
tively covered in the volume and it is disappointing to 
be unable to compare the evidence for pilgrimage at 
Winchester with that, for example, at Salisbury, 
London, and Canterbury about which we do now 
know so much. It is curious too, that while so many 
medieval and later knives are described, the number 
of pewter or latten spoons is small, even though these 
are normally very far from uncommon as later me- 
dieval and post-medieval finds. 

This work is not merely a simple small finds 
report taken to its logical extreme; because of its size 
and scope it is a major contribution to our under- 
standing of the material culture of a medieval 
English city, based upon the finds made. 
Excavations on the scale undertaken at Winchester 
will almost certainly never be repeated in Britain 
and although other urban reports such as those on 
Norwich and Canterbury will be important, they are 
hardly comparable to the Winchester volumes. To a 
certain extent the Winchester series will be seen as 
complementing the four recent London Museum 
medieval catalogues and the Salisbury Museum me- 
dieval catalogue. All three publications record fairly 
substantial collections of medieval objects, larger 
than those existing in most museum collections or 
derived from medieval excavations. The Salisbury 
collection is, however, not contexted while the col- 
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lections in the London Museum catalogues are 
limited in scope to waterfront sites dating from 
c.1150 to 1450. Nevertheless, they are all charac- 
terised by detailed and academic texts written by 
specialists in the field of medieval archaeology, as 
well as by the use of scientifically accurate illustra- 
tions, so that cumulatively they form a resource that 
will transform our appreciation of the material 
culture of the Middle Ages. In the Winchester 
volume under review it is the introductory text to 
each individual section as well as the comprehensive 
and informative catalogue that will be of special 
value to a wide range of scholars, archaeologists and 
museum curators. In many areas it will provide in 
effect the last word to be written on a particular cat- 
egory of medieval artefact for many years to come. 
The work, (together with the London Museum and 
Salisbury Museum catalogues) also indicates quite 
clearly that what is now needed for researchers is a 
series of studies of individual classes of artefacts 
considered on a wider scale than a single excavation 
or a museum collection. Obvious candidates are me- 
dieval brooches and harness pendants, as no 
museum or excavation can remotely encompass the 
true range and extent of the surviving examples. 
With the contextual evidence now available from 
Winchester, the present work will certainly be used 
as one of the principal resources for future research 
in the compilation of catalogues like these. 


PAUL ROBINSON 


Aubrey Burl. From Carnac to Callanish: The 
Prehistoric Stone Rows and Avenues of 
Britain, Ireland and Brittany. Yale University 
Press, 1993; 286 pages, 106 plates, 44 figures, 10 
tables. £25, hardback. ISBN 0 300 05575 7. 


This volume provides a companion to Burl’s Stone 
Circles of the British Isles, published 19 years ago and 
still a valuable source of reference. The format is 
similar, employing distribution maps and plans of 
great clarity together with over 100 black and white 
photographs. Although those which provide an aerial 
view are dramatic and others help to provide a land- 
scape context for the monument, it has to be said 
that there is a certain inevitable uniformity in much 
of the photographic subject matter. 

The volume is divided into three parts: ‘Stone 
circles and avenues’, ‘From circles to lines’ and 
‘From long to short’. These mark the progression 
from avenues, the crucial characteristic of which is 
that they are attached to a stone or earthen circle, 


that they are attached to a stone or earthen circle, 
through single and multiple rows, sometimes of great 
length and complexity, to the rows so short that they 
comprise a pair of standing stones. And here lies the 
rub, as what this volume attempts to do is to unite 
structures as diverse as the West Kennet Avenue, the 
immense and complex rows at Carnac and others 
which could be mistaken for a pair of gateposts (and 
sometimes are). The distributions which are plotted 
and the typologies which are proposed demonstrate 
quite clearly that both location and diversity of form 
reflect a diversity of influences; from the social and 
ideological to the practical. The requirements for 
ceremony and (in some but not all cases) for the ob- 
servation of astronomical phenomena played their 
part, but on a practical level Burl notes that it is 
hardly surprising that there are no stone rows in 
Kent, East Anglia or the Yorkshire Wolds. 

This volume does all that it is possible to do for 
stone rows and avenues. They are measured, de- 
scribed and assigned to type, their distribution is 
plotted and chronology discussed as far as it can be, 
given a paucity of hard chronological data. If this 
volume had stopped here, without entering into the 
more speculative but more interesting realms of 
function and social context, then it would have been 
a very dry volume indeed. Fortunately it does not. 
Past explanations are explored, always a rich seam 
for the prehistorian to mine, although I have always 
had a nagging concern that some of the explanations 
which are included purely for their amusement value 
may not be too far from the prehistoric truth. The 
question of function is addressed for avenues and 
multiple rows but not for the pairs of stones which 
make up the most minimal class of stone row. 
Avenues become paths connecting special places in 
an ordered landscape and for one who has in the past 
seemed so keen on the astro-archaeology of all types 
of prehistoric stone structure it is surprising to find 
Burl stating that ‘Astronomy is not central to the 
problems of the rows in Brittany’. The clues appar- 
ently lie in the cromlechs, although some of the clues 
would have been a little easier to decipher (for me at 
least) if translated from the French. 

The social context is dealt with in a very tradi- 
tional way. Neolithic farmers are firmly in evidence, 
despite recent attempts to relegate them to the 
status of itinerant gardeners and there is a marked 
reluctance to abandon entirely the concept of in- 
coming Beaker Folk. However, such an approach is 
entirely compatible with an author who proudly 
states in the preface that he drinks pints and walks 
miles (good for you). 
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This is an impressive volume, if measured only 
from the viewpoint of sheer effort and data collec- 
tion. It does, however, go beyond being simply a cat- 
alogue and attempts the synthesis of what has already 
been noted as a very diverse ‘group’ of stone monu- 
ments, far flung in both time and geography. Aubrey 
Burl has never lacked imagination about the past,but 
the preface notes that such imagination ‘is com- 
mendable only when it is moderated by information’. 
This statement has been adhered to in this volume 
where imagination enlivens the monuments and 
where Burl had helped to make the world of the 
megaliths hospitable to the curious of the 20th 
century. 

Rather heavy to carry around Dartmoor though. 


JULIAN RICHARDS 


John Chandler, John Leland’s Itinerary: 
Travels in Tudor England. Alan Sutton, Stroud, 
1993; 601 pages; illustrated. Price £25, hardback. 
ISBN 0 86299 957 X. 


One of the formative founding fathers of the disci- 
pline of local and regional history was John Leland 
(c. 1503-1552). Until now, however, his work has 
not been available in easily graspable English for the 
average lay reader. Indeed, his travel writings, for 
such they were, were never intended for publication. 
Rather were they seen as a means to an end, an ‘aide- 
memoire’ towards a final literary masterpiece, a 
‘magnum opus’ which never came to pass. John 
Chandler, who has produced this new and re- 
arranged edition of Leland’s travels in the 1530s and 
1540s, a crucial period in the context of English de- 
velopment, is the third scholar to attempt such an 
operation. Thomas Hearne (1678-1735), Keeper of 
the Bodleian Library, produced a first edition in nine 
volumes in 1710-1712. Two centuries later the for- 
midable scholar and editor Lucy Toulmin Smith 
(1838-1911) produced a further edition in five 
volumes between 1906 and 1910. John Chandler’s 


-masterly contribution has been to render the work 


into one impressive tome that is easily readable. 

The itineraries themselves are prefaced by a 7- 
part introduction, spanning 25 pages, which deals 
with Leland’s life and work, his journeys, their histo- 
riographical significance, and the author’s use of lan- 
guage. Chandler also proffers, by skilful attention to 
internal evidence, a date for each of the formidable 
journeys undertaken through the King’s realm. The 
introduction concludes with a very useful bibliogra- 
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phy which sets readers on the right path should they 
wish to take their studies further. For the most part, 
the introduction is written in a scholarly manner, 
though it does grate a little to learn that four 
Elizabethan scholars were thought to set ‘the agenda 
for the next two centuries of topographical and anti- 
quarian study’ (p. xxiv). 

‘The text produced by the King’s antiquary, a post 
to which Leland was appointed in 1533, has been 
adroitly turned into modern English while also re- 
taining, as far as possible, the sense and sentiment of 
the original. As such, it is an outstanding success, 
interspersed with line drawings, illustrations and 
maps where relevant, all of which serve to both 
strengthen and enhance the text. Counties have been 
presented in alphabetical order in terms of their sen- 
sible pre-1974 arrangement and each county entry 
is prefaced by a map showing Leland’s routs through 
it. The whole is made easy to use with a comprehen- 
sive 26-page index, conveniently divided into two 
parts. 

Readers of this journal will find the section on 
Wiltshire particularly informative. They can read 
with ease, for example, of Malmesbury where John 
the Scot’s life was terminated abruptly by his stylus- 
wielding adherents, or of the stone bridges spanning 
the river Avon. The economic and charitable activi- 
ties of Trowbridge clothiers are considered. There 
are evocative and lengthy descriptions of Salisbury, 
the Cathedral and its tombs, while an explanation is 
offered for Old Sarum’s decline and demise. Leland 
also visited Marlborough and Devizes. Of the latter 
he remarked that the town’s ‘beauty lies all in one 
street, and it has a very famous market’. Of the castle 
he observed that ‘everything is going to ruin’. 

John Chandler is to be congratulated. Time, effort 
and scholarship over the surprisingly short period of 
three years have paid off. The book deserves a wide 
readership and should do much to awaken a sense of 
what Henrician England really looked like. Weighing 
in at 3 Qw lbs, this latest addition to John Chandler’s 
already impressive canon is to be welcomed. 
Exceptionally good value at a little over 4 pence per 
page, the book will leave readers visually and intellec- 
tually enriched. 


JAMES THOMAS 


Caroline Dakers. Clouds: The Biography of a 
Country House. Yale University Press, 1993; xvii 
+278 pages; 136 black and white and 26 colour 
illustrations. £35, hardback. ISBN 0 300 05776 8. 
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If asked to choose the most important and most 
spectacular country houses in Wiltshire it is doubtful 
whether Clouds would be on many people’s list of 
nominations. Relatively few Wiltshire residents, one 
suspects, have even heard of it. And yet I cannot 
think of another house in the county to have been ho- 
noured with so handsome and so complete a portrait 
— ‘biography’ (the author’s description) is exactly the 
right word, and she proves herself a compelling and 
sensitive biographer. 

Clouds, set in parkland on East Knoyle’s green- 
sand backdrop, was planned and built between 1876 
and 1886. It was Philip Webb’s masterpiece, “the 
house of the age’, designed so that Percy and 
Madeline Wyndham could enjoy and share with their 
circle of enlightened and influential friends a luxuri- 
ous life of house parties, intellectual conversation, 
discreet partner-swapping, and expensive patronage 
of the avant-garde. In 1889 the new house was virtu- 
ally destroyed by fire, but was immediately rebuilt, 
and continued as the focus of the Wyndhams’ easy 
living until a dismal sequence of deaths between 
1911 and 1914 upset the inheritance. The last, ab- 
sentee, Wyndham owner allowed the house to deteri- 
orate between the wars, and in 1936, like so many 
other relics of a bygone age (but not yet so bygone as 
to be appreciated), it was under threat of demolition. 
It escaped — though somewhat attenuated — and since 
1944 has been put to institutional uses. 

Such, in bald outline, is the ‘biography’ of 
Clouds. But this book contains a great deal more. 
Clouds in its prime was the stage for a cast of char- 
acters out of a Henry James novel, and Dr Dakers 
teases out the plots and sub-plots of their lives to 
create a picturesque social history of late-Victorian 
country house life. Her book is also an important 
contribution to the study of Webb, Blow, and the 
other artists and architects of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement. Later she presents a vivid portrait of 
Dick Wyndham, the last heir, and his circle, and we 
find that we have moved from the world of Henry 
James to that of Evelyn Waugh. Dick’s ownership 
wreaked havoc on the house and its precious con- 
tents, but Dr Dakers is scrupulously fair in assessing 
his predicament. 

As an East Knoyle resident this reviewer is de- 
lighted to discover an explanation of so much of the 
history of the parish (Milton in particular), bound up 
in the story of Clouds. That pleasure is greatly en- 
hanced by the eloquence and wit of the author’s 
thoroughgoing exposition — a facility which one feels 
Percy, Madeline and their friends would wholeheart- 
edly have appreciated. 


It was Madeline, after all, who when the fire had 
evicted her family from the house into the domestic 
block, wryly remarked: ‘It is a good thing that our ar- 
chitect was a socialist, because we find ourselves just 
as comfortable in the servants’ quarters as in our 
own.’ And a family tradition cherished the only 
comment of one of the aunts, on being told that her 
father was dead: ‘Now at last I can use the downstairs 
lavatory.’ Dulness and mediocrity seem never to have 
been family traits, nor are they to be found anywhere 
in this book. Rather, there is a feast of photographs 
(some in colour) illustrating the Wyndhams’ impec- 
cable taste in art, architecture, and dress, and their 
stunning good looks. 

After such a treat it seems ill-mannered to point 
out a couple of geographical slips: Lake House (p. 
167) is in the Avon, not the Wylye, valley; and 
Ramsbury (p. 219) is in Wiltshire, not Berkshire. If 
another edition is contemplated a map or two of 
Clouds and its environs, and a simple plan of the 
various stages of the house’s development, would 
prove very useful; also the strings of index entries to 
the more important dramatis personae should be given 
subheadings. But the broad-minded aristocrats of 
Clouds were accustomed to overlook far worse pec- 
cadilloes than these, and I fear that my mentioning 
them must be put down to a mere villager’s lack of 
breeding. 

JOHN CHANDLER 


Beatrice Gillam (editor). The Wiltshire Flora. 
Pisces Publications, 1993; 386 pages; 8 colour 
plates; figures and maps. £27.95, hardback. ISBN 
0 9508245 8 5. 


Wiltshire is indeed fortunate to have a second post- 
war flora to follow Grose (1957), not to mention the 
supplement (Stearn 1975). On her borders the floras 
of Gloucestershire and Dorset are based on fieldwork 
conducted in the 1930s, that of Oxfordshire on the 
decades up to 1927, and that of Hampshire firmly 
rooted in the last century. Grose’s work was largely 
carried out just before the post-war destruction and 
improvement of habitats started to have a lasting 
effect, and it is to be hoped that this new work 
appears just as the situation is turning again, so that 
both may be seen as benchmarks in changing times. 
It must be said at the start that this is a beautifully 
produced county flora, one of the very best that I 
have seen. The format is much better than now all- 
too-frequent A4; the print-size and paper quality are 
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good and the maps crystal-clear. 

The introductory chapters are informative and to 
the point. I feel, when opening a new flora, that the 
chapter on habitats is the most important. It sets the 
scene for all readers, and is vital for the botanist who 
does not live in the county. This section is excellent. 
One will still need to consult Grose for the mass of 
extra historical detail, as well as the older records, 
but I suppose it would be unreasonable to reproduce 
this information in each new flora. 

The species monographs in the next part are cer- 
tainly interesting, and should definitely see the light 
of day in some publication, but I have reservations as 
to their place in a county flora. If the organizers were 
to say that Wiltshire is to have a suite of floras, one 
with historical data and background, one with habitat 
studies and ecological data, one with monographs, 
and so on, then this is an acceptable approach, and 
this is what has actually happened over the last forty 
years. But the user has to possess all the volumes! i 
do, and they make impressive reading with a depth on 
the flora unmatched by any other county. 

The main part of the book, the enumeration of the 
plants, is very satisfactory. The methodology is well 
explained, and the number of recorders who took 
part very impressive. The text is clear and concise, 
and instantly gives the feel that the authors know 
their plants and their county. The distribution maps 
are adjacent to or not too far away from the species 
they are illustrating, and this is far better than 
lumping them into a separate section. My only 
concern is the treatment of native plants recorded by 
Grose but not refound during this survey. Their pre- 
sumed loss is far too important to be relegated to a 
bare mention in Appendix IV. They should either 
have been brought into the main text, or the circum- 
stances explained more fully in the appendix. On the 
other hand I thought Appendix I, the list of non- 
native plants infrequently recorded during this 
survey, was an ideal way of treating these largely 
ephemeral occurrences, and avoided cluttering up 
the main text. 

Grose was a pioneer in providing a gazetteer, and 
most county floras published since have provided 
one. Although the topographical map is good, I feel 
the lack of a gazetteer. Perhaps Wiltshire readers will 
know their county better. 

So, all in all, an excellent and worthwhile effort, 
one worthy of its predecessors, and one for neigh- 
bouring counties to emulate. 


DAVID PEARMAN 
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Derek Parker and John Chandler. Wiltshire 
Churches, An Illustrated History. Alan Sutton, 
1993; 176 pages; illustrations. £14.99, hardback. 
ISBN 0 7509 0152 7. 


Wiltshire possesses a remarkable range of churches 
and chapels whose architecture, sculpture and fur- 
nishings demonstrate the whole history of Christian 
worship and activity, from heroic missionary figures 
such as St Aldhelm and the rich legacy of Saxon and 
Norman work, to the proliferation of nonconformist 
chapels in the 19th century and the later 20th- 
century churches built to serve new housing estates. 
This attractive and well-produced book can be rec- 
ommended to all who are interested in the history 
and church buildings of the county. It is lavishly il- 
lustrated with photographs of Wiltshire churches, 
chapels, architectural details, sculpture, furnishings, 
wall-paintings and other features by Derek Parker, 
and the clearly-written text is by John Chandler. 
Their purpose is to show the ways in which, through 
careful study of church sites, structures and furnish- 
ings, and through asking the right questions, a great 
deal of information can be discovered about the de- 
velopment of religious ideas, the beliefs and attitudes 
of those who built and maintained the churches, and 
the changing use of the buildings and the fortunes of 
the communities which they served. The book in- 
cludes a chapter on the medieval religious houses, 
hospitals and the cathedral, although it is scarcely 
possible to do justice to these subjects in such a brief 
account. There is also a chapter on the growth of reli- 
gious dissent and the spread of nonconformist 
chapels in the county. 

Compared with neighbouring Somerset, Wiltshire 
is not well-provided with surviving medieval church- 
wardens’ accounts which give such an intimate 
glimpse of church affairs and parish life, but the evi- 
dence of the bishops’ registers, visitation records and 
other medieval documentary sources has been skil- 
fully used to complement the testimony of church ar- 
chitecture and furnishings. Particularly interesting is 
the chapter entitled ‘Images of Belief’, showing what 
can be learnt of attitudes and faith from the carvings, 
paintings, furnishings and fittings in the churches, 
and this is accompanied by illustrations of numerous 
examples ranging from the remarkable Saxon 
carving of the Virgin and Child at Inglesham through 
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Norman fonts such as those at Avebury, Preshute 
and Stanton Fitzwarren, to the Green Man at Sutton 
Benger or the powerful Doom painting over the 
chancel arch at St Thomas’s church, Salisbury. 
Another chapter explores the central role of the 
church in community life over the centuries, as well 
as the later use of churches by the gentry and 
landowning families for the erection of the large, 
often overwhelming, monuments which remain such 
a feature of so many Wiltshire churches. A final 
chapter provides useful information and illustrations 
on some of the many Victorian churches of Wiltshire. 
There is an epilogue suggesting significant things to 
look for and pertinent questions to be asked when 
visiting a church, and also giving brief technical in- 
formation on the photographs and the problems of 
photographing churches. Finally the book includes a 
gazetteer providing a list and very brief details about 
some of the more notable churches and chapels in 
the county. This will be useful to those unfamiliar 
with the churches of Wiltshire, although it carries the 
danger that some readers will be affronted to find 
favourite churches omitted. 

Sadly, thieves and vandals are no longer deterred 
from attacking churches and stealing valuables by 
any religious belief, sentiment or awe of the super- 
natural, and not unreasonably following numerous 
thefts in recent years, many churches are now kept 
locked, so that church visiting is no longer the easy 
pleasure that once it was. This well-written and copi- 
ously illustrated book will, however, provide a 
further incentive to track down the keys and explore 
the interiors of the county’s rich heritage of churches 
and chapels. 


J.H. BETTEY 


Harold A. Peto with an Historical Introduction 
by Robin Whalley. The Boke of Iford. Libanus 
Press, 1993; 54 pages; drawings. £65, hardback 
edition limited to 200 copies; £200, hardback, hand 
coloured on rag paper, limited to 25 copies. ISBN 0 
948021 30 6. 


Harold Peto compiled The Boke in 1917. Thus it is 
something of a surprise that it has taken nearly eighty 
years for someone to see it published and write an 
historical introduction to it. 

Despite the volume’s slim appearance, the intro- 
duction covers Peto’s background, his work as a 
garden designer and why he wrote The Boke. Whalley 


gives the reader a substantial commentary on the text 
— putting the making of the garden at Iford into the 
overall context of Peto’s life and work as a garden de- 
signer. He adds a list of the gardens which were laid 
out by Peto between 1900 and 1914. 

The second half of the publication contains The 
Boke itself, with drawings by Richard Shirley Smith; 
the pages printed and published here for the first 
time are Peto’s personal contribution, which make 
up the first 30 pages of the manuscript. The remain- 
ing 70 pages are transcriptions of articles in Country 
Life in 1907 and 1913, and in the Architectural Review 
of 1913, which, in The Boke, are accompanied by 
mounted photographs. Peto’s contribution is not a 
systematic study of how he developed the garden but 
of what he built in it, how he altered the house and 
what he thought about it, with a few remarks about 
guiding principles. Above all, he tells the reader 
about the things he collected for the garden. 

Perhaps he never intended to publish, although he 
clearly wished to leave behind a worthy volume to 
commemorate his experiences at Iford. The original 
manuscript is an object of substance, not just a little 
notebook (like most of his diaries) and he engaged a 
calligrapher to transcribe his notes onto fine hand 
made paper. The quarto book was bound in leather 
by a friend and the edges gilded. Later articles from 
Country Life of 1922 were added with more pho- 
tographs. 

The whole tone of the work suggests that Peto 
assumed that his garden and the others that he had 
designed would be the monuments to his talent. The 
study of garden design and the designers of that 
period is receiving much closer scholarly inspection 
than hitherto and this publication is a timely and es- 
sential ingredient for the study of Peto and his great 
garden, one of only five in Wiltshire which are listed 
as grade one. 


JOHN D’ARCY 


Pamela M. Slocombe. Medieval Houses of 
Wiltshire. Alan Sutton, 1992; 110 pages; 113 pho- 
tographs; 22 figures. Price £6, paperback. ISBN 0 
7509 0285 X. 


The book, third in the series of monographs based on 
the files of the Wiltshire Buildings Record, begins 
with a summary account of Wiltshire in the medieval 
period. This is followed by useful notes on 
Archaeological Evidence, Documentary Evidence 
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and Factors Affecting the Survival of Medieval 
Houses. The section on Building Materials makes the 
point that even in west Wiltshire only the places 
closest to the quarries, such as Box or Corsham, had 
much stone building in the 15th century, whereas 
those even a little further away, such as Chippenham, 
Lacock, Melksham and Trowbridge, were largely 
timber-framed. In Trowbridge at least eight pre-1 600 
buildings survive, all timber-framed, and a number of 
others are recorded in photographs and drawings, so 
that Leland’s description of the town as ‘very well 
buildid of stone’ remains a puzzle. 

As in the earlier volumes, the main part of the book 
consists of an illustrated analysis of the buildings in 
terms of type and plan, and then of detailed features 
such as walls, porches, windows, chimneys and roof- 
framing. All are illustrated by excellent photographs 
and diagrams from a surprising variety of houses 
widely distributed through the county. When we con- 
sider that these are mainly ones that have been inves- 
tigated by the Buildings Record, we can only wonder 
about the number of surviving medieval houses as yet 
unexamined, or even unidentified. These may one 
day appear in a much expanded volume. But even if 
we regard the present one as only interim, it is all the 
more welcome, for like its predecessors it provides a 
basic framework for further investigation. Local his- 
torians and owners of old buildings now have three 
books to which they can turn for detailed and practi- 
cal guidance on age and structure. The series repre- 
sents a remarkable advance in the study of one sector 
of Wiltshire’s past and, also, a remarkable achieve- 
ment for one author. We eagerly look for further 
volumes. 


K.H. ROGERS 


Alastair Service and Jean Bradbery. The 
Standing Stones of Europe. A Guide to the 
Great Megalithic Monuments. J.M. Dent, 
London, 1993; 287 pages; 111 black-and-white 
photographs, 42 figures. £17.99, hardback. ISBN 0 
460 86115 8. 


“Thoroughly revised’ announces the back cover to 
this very useful and informative guide. This is mis- 
leading. Anyone with the authors’ earlier book, 
Megaliths and their Mysteries (1979), should hesitate 
to buy the new one in which the text is virtually un- 
changed. Italy is now given a separate chapter but the 
words are unaltered. There are two new gazetteers of 
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sites to visit but they are limited to Britain and 
France where a suggested visit to Landaoudec would 
prove frustrating as the site was destroyed last 
century. For Britain there are better ways of spelling 
Belas Nap and Trethery. 

The central and major part of the book contains 
helpful accounts of European megaliths. I enjoyed 
the chapters on the Neolithic temples of Malta, the 
chambered tombs and cairns of Italy, the nuraghi of 
Sardinia, and the gigantic French tombs-cum- 
temples such as Bagneux where one must buy a glass 
of wine in the adjacent café before gaining entrance 
to the monstrous Loire dolmen. 

Nevertheless, criticisms must be made of the 
book’s unawareness of current archaeological think- 
ing and its irrelevant, almost irreverent references to 
dowsing, geomancy and ley-lines. Errors abound. It 
is astonishing to read that ‘the best modern book on 
the megalith builders’ carvings’ is Evan Hadingham’s 
of 1974, totally ignoring Elizabeth Shee’s magisterial 
The Megalithic Art of Western Europe (1981). And 
since then there has been excellent work in Britain by 
Ronald Morris and Stan Beckensall. The authors are 
also unaware of the discovery, now 15 years old, that 
the Scottish recumbent stone circles contained deli- 
cate lunar sightlines. Instead, non-existent solar 
alignments are considered. 

West Kennet, spelled ‘Kennett’, a la mode but 
unhistorical unless the Roman Cunetio was Cunettio, 
also suffers. The chambered tomb is dated to 
‘around 3250 BC’ but the caption below its photo- 
graph states ‘about 3300 BC’. The caption has been 
altered but the ‘thoroughly revised’ 1979 text has 
not. Worse, C-14 assays have shown that the last 
bones in the tomb were no younger than 3600 BC so 
that West Kennet could have been built as early as 
4000 BC. 

The reason for such blunders is manifest. They 
emanate from books in use at the time of the first 
edition. Even for prehistoric monuments any book 
published 15 years ago needs considerable rewriting. 
To use Suess’s 1970 calibration table for C-14 dates 
is archaic when there are newer ones including the 
far more accurate Pearson et al. (1986). 

When the Reading List is examined one comes 
upon very few references to research after 1979, no 
Shee, no Harrison for the ‘Beaker Folk’ (1980), no 
astronomical surveys by Ann Lynch (1982) and 
Ruggles (1984), no citation of Giot ez al. for Brittany 
(1979), nor Megaw and Simpson (1979), Darvill 
(1987) or Dyer (1990) for Britain. What one does 
find is some foolishness. “The authors have reached 
some startling conclusions’ wrote John Michell. 
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‘Well’, as Mandy Rice-Davies remarked, ‘he would, 
wouldn’t he?’ 

‘Incredible’ should be substituted for ‘startling’. 
To read of impossibly long landscaped lines, a sacred 
geometry concerned with mathematical relationships 
and harmonies, is perplexing but perplexity collapses 
into disbelief when one such ‘remarkably straight 
line has been traced from St Michael’s Mount in 
Cornwall through Glastonbury and Avebury to Bury 
St Edmunds in Suffolk’. Such chimerical 300-mile 
nonsense is for the gullible. 

The reader will also be subjected to ley-lines. 
‘Archaeologists normally dismiss even the notion of 
ley-lines with scorn, for the monuments they seem to 
link are of many different periods. Yet leys, and the 
[discredited] corn circles that have recently appeared 
increasingly around prehistoric sites, have seized the 
public imagination as only the realms of mystery 
can’. So did flying saucers. 

The culmination of the book is a discussion of a 
theoretical landscaped calendar around Avebury 
recorded by the orientations of chambered tombs 
and other prehistoric sites: midwinter sunrise by the 
south-eastern alignment of the East Kennet(t) long 
barrow; the equinoctial sunrises by West Kennet(t), 
and midsummer sunrise by the despoiled Long- 
stones barrow. The harvest full moon was celebrated 
on Silbury Hill. 

Maybe. Of these long mounds four roughly face 
north-east and midsummer, four look imperfectly 
towards the equinoxes; and six could have been laid 
out towards midwinter but there are others to the 
ENE and to ESE. Horton, aligned to the south, had 
no calendrical purpose. Nor is it possible to recover 
clearcut sightlines from such worn and weathered 
mounds. Prolonged plane-tabling of long barrows on 
Salisbury Plain convinced this reviewer that no axis 
could be determined to better than +2°. 
Archaeoastronomy demands greater accuracy. 

The best advice I can give to a would-be buyer is 
to enjoy the evocative enthusiasm for the menhirs 
and dolmens at Oppagne near Weéris in Belgium, the 
rock-cut chambers around the Grotte des Fées near 
Arles, the wonders of Maes Howe, Brodgar and 
Stenness in the Orkneys. These are pleasures of the 
sensible megalithic world. 


AUBREY BURL 


Eric V. Tull. Canal Days in Swindon. E.V. Tull, 
1993; 133 pages; illustrated. £10.95, paperback. 
ISBN 0 9521156 0 3. 


The casual browser might think from the title that 
this book is either another in the ‘... in old pho- 
tographs’ series, or the memoirs of a local lock- 
keeper. How wrong he would be! 

Dr Eric Tull has produced, after almost a decade 
of research, what must rank as the definitive work on 
the canal within the boundary of the old Swindon 
Borough. The declared aim of the book is ‘... to 
record the factual evidence relating to the Wilts & 
Berks Canal and its North Wilts branch in the town 
of Swindon’, which it achieves magnificently. 

From the Skew Bridge in the south-west, to 
Stratton Wharf in the north-east and Purton Road 
to the north-west, the developments affecting the 
canals are charted between 1794 (1814 in the case of 
the North Wilts branch) and 1985. 

The book is divided into the three natural geo- 
graphical sections covering the Wilts & Berks Canal 
on either side of its junction with the North Wilts, 
and the North Wilts Canal itself. Each section in turn 
is split into three chronological periods, to the 
coming of the railway (1841), up to abandonment 
(1914) and to the present (1985). O.S. map 
and other documentary references are included 
throughout, and the book is well illustrated with his- 
torical maps and photographs showing the various 
changes described in the text. These sections are 
supported by chapters on “The Present-day Evidence 
of the Canal’ and “The Future’, the latter of which 
has a certain quaintness about it given the passage 
of time since writing, and the development of 
restoration proposals. The book is rounded off with 
two comprehensive tables, one detailing bridges over 
the canals between 1803 and 1993, the other sum- 
marising the sequence of infilling since 1914, and 
lists of references and illustrations. 

On first reading, it is difficult to gauge the 
intended audience for this book. Too specific for the 
general reader, even perhaps for canal enthusiasts 
outside Thamesdown, the book may prove too 
specialised for anyone with a general interest 
in Swindon’s history and development. However, 
between these two arbitrary extremes there is a 
large body of readers who will find the book interest- 
ing or downright fascinating; certainly sales to date 
bear out this assumption. In addition, this book 
provides an invaluable source for local historians and 
industrial archaeologists, and will prove a worthy 
addition to many a library and personal bookcase. 


ALLAN WINROW 


Obituary 


The death of Denis Grant King on 23 February 
1994 deprived the Society of a redoubtable defender 
of Wiltshire causes. His long association with our 
county left it the better for his often deep involve- 
ment in conservation issues. 

Born on 6 April 1903, Denis joined Blackheath 
School of Art at about the age of 20. Throughout his 
life he worked in oils and watercolours, producing 
mystical images as well as beautiful landscapes. The 
pen and watercolour drawings in his private journals 
reveal the experiences of a remarkable man, seen 
through loving and perceptive eyes. During the thir- 
ties he worked as an illustrator for such magazines as 
The Schoolmistress; he also made the drawings for 
the children’s series ‘What Every Boy and Girl 
Should Know’. His skill as a calligrapher and 
draughtsman enabled him to make attractive and 
exact archaeological illustrations, rather in the style 
of Robert Gurd, and though his output was small, he 
must be considered among the best in the history of 
British archaeological draughtsmanship. His draw- 
ings of Windmill Hill potsherds from Robin Hood’s 
Ball causewayed camp are fine examples of his accu- 
rate and sensitive work (cf. WAM 59, 1-27). 

Denis was a lifelong socialist. As a young man he 
espoused the cause of miners’ rights — at one time 
working for G. K. Chesterton in the hope of gaining 
that liberal man’s support, perhaps through the 
pages of his newspaper GK’s Weekly. 

From 1938-1941 Denis worked with Alexander 
Keiller at Avebury, winning acceptance by a difficult 
employer through the high standards of his surveying 
and draughtsmanship, and for his instinctive feel for 
the qualities of materials. The accuracy of Denis’s 
drawings of Avebury stoneholes made possible the 
precise repositioning of fallen stones. At 38 he regis- 
tered, typically and to his credit, as a conscientious 
objector and was allocated backbreaking agricultural 
work which carried neither glamour nor medals. 

Denis was at heart a teacher and, originally di- 
rected to care for the poultry at Beltane’s, a progres- 
sive school evacuated from London, he moved into 
teaching — history, geology, archaeology, woodwork 
and possibly also art. Adult education was probably 
his preference, however, and during the early fifties 
he taught geology and archaeology for the Workers 


Educational Association as well as for the Extra- 
Mural Department of the University of Bristol. On 
one such course at Devizes Museum in 1950 he met 
Margaret Nurse, a member of his class, who became 
his lifelong devoted companion. 

Denis’s passion for archaeological excavation was 
renewed after the war. A course at Urchfont Manor 
embraced the trenching of a Bronze Age stock enclo- 
sure on Milk Hill; he was a constant companion 
during my own work at Robin Hood’s Ball; and he 
was a valued member of Isobel Smith’s team at 
Windmill Hill in 1956 and 1957. In 1963, he initi- 
ated a rescue excavation at Lanhill long barrow, 
outside Chippenham, managing with great ingenuity 
to reconstruct a plan of the barrow in which the 150 
years of abuse to which it had been submitted were 
cleverly incorporated. 

Perhaps the most fitting monument to Denis 
Grant King’s skill as a field archaeologist and his ca- 
pacity to lead, can be found in his work at Bury 
Wood Camp, the Iron Age hillfort near Colerne, 
with a part-time labour force, the self-financing Bury 
Wood Excavation Club, drawn from another of his 
extra-mural classes begun in 1959. A series of 
interim publications has left us with an important 
contribution to Iron Age studies (WAM 58, 40-47 
and 185-208; 62, 1-15; and 64, 21-50). 

Denis applied his exceptional drive and sense of 
urgency to many causes to which the Society was also 
sympathetic. One such was the Lavington fire hooks 
which are still bracketed along a wall where Denis 
got them repaired, painted and remounted in the 
fifties. He fought vociferously for the protection of 
the Great Porch House, Devizes, and of Avebury 
against inappropriate development proposals, and 
was among those opposing aspects of the Salisbury 
ring road. He also gave notice of the potential for 
damage caused by straightening the road through 
Durrington Walls. Concerned about the growing 
abuse of the Ridgeway, especially the length running 
between Streatley and Overton Hill, Denis was in- 
strumental in forming the Ridgeway Conservation 
Conference, a group which campaigned to eliminate 
motor traffic from this stretch of the noble path. 

Denis Grant King was an active member of our 
Society for longer than almost anyone else at the time 
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of his death. While it is true that he enjoyed (sic) a 
notable love-hate relationship with it, resigning over 
some principle or other as many times as he rejoined, 
he brought colour to its activities, his own sort of 
scholarship to its archaeological work, and an 
example of how to stand up against all sorts of threats 


to a county as historically important as ours, which 
will remain as an inspiration to us and a monument 
to him. 


NICHOLAS THOMAS 
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